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A HOLLAND MILL AND BAKERY 


ODERN machinery, some- 
how or other, seems out of 
place in quaint, old Hol- 
land. When one thinks of 
that country he usually 

visualizes wooden shoes, canal boats and 
easygoing folk, in picturesque garments, 
who look as though they had stepped out 
of the long ago. Hence, when one reads 
of the bakeries and flour mill operated 
by B. Hus at The Hague, Scheveningen, 
and other towns in Holland, it comes as 
a complete surprise. 

Mr. Hus, who is the son of a baker, 
started in business for himself in a very 
humble way and has developed it into a 
great enterprise which would do credit 
to any American community. He visited 
the United States something over a year 
ago, and contracted for a lot of auto- 
matic machinery with which to modernize 
his shops. This has been installed with- 
in the last few months by Charles F. 
Getler, construction engineer for the 
Dutchess Tool Co., of Beacon, N. Y. Mr. 
Getler went to Holland last winter to 
superintend the installation of the ma- 
chinery, which included automatic proof- 
ers, dividers, molders, etc. In one plant 
alone two automatic proofers were in- 
stalled. Mr. Getler returned home late 
in July. 

However, even before this American 
equipment was installed the Hus bak- 
eries were surprisingly and 
compared favorably with similar institu- 
tions in this country. In 1919.Mr. Hus 
published a handsome illustrated booklet 
describing the plants and telling briefly 
the history of the baking business in 
Holland. 

The story, which was written by W. C. 
Van Meurs, is printed in the Dutch lan- 
guage and was translated’ for The 
Northwestern Miller by a member of its 
staff, L. C. Wilten. It starts out by mak- 
ing a comparison between the past and 
present-day methods of baking, and to 
illustrate the sharp contrast between the 
two, quotes an old-time poem which 
reads: 


modern, 


“My labor makes me dusty, sweaty, 
sore, 

I wish my task had more of art’s 
delight, 

And if my purse is growing stiff 
and tight, > 

It comes from yawning like my 
oven door.” 


From this it would seem as if the bak- 
ing business in the past was not quite as 
remunerative as it undoubtedly is today. 

Mr. Van Meurs goes on to say that 
“the lyric of the realistic baker who 
lived in Amsterdam is now out of date, 
at least that part of it which says no- 
body should begrudge the baker his gain, 
because he ‘worked the bread with body, 
foot and knee.’ Still many bakers of to- 
day will remember this way of prepar- 
ing the loaf, 


“The wooden trough in which the 
es 
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dough was mixed, the ‘handshooter’ with 
which the dough was ‘shot’ in the oven, 
and which also was used to take the 
ready loaf from same, were the tradi- 
tional attributes of the old-fashioned 
baker, not to forget his white bonnet 
The 


oven was heated with fagots, turf or 


and red and white striped sweater. 


sawdust. To clean the oven a mop was 
used. 

“The lyric tells us how the dough was 
mixed. This work was the hardest in 
the old bakery. In the sweat of his 
brow the baker earned his wage, and 
not without reason the troughs were 


called ‘sweat boxes.’ In the middle of 


Flour Mill Owned and Operated by the Hus Interests 


A Display of Sweet Goods 
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the night, when the first sponge was ris- 
ing, the baker usually would take a nap, 
after which the dough was mixed. 

“In those days the baker worked from 
sixteen to eighteen hours daily; on Sat- 
urdays, twenty-four hours in one stretch. 
Some time after that sixty hours consti- 
tuted a working week, average nine and 
three fourths to ten hours per day; Sat- 
urdays, fourteen hours. Not long ago 
the fifty-two-hour week came into force. 
Later this was changed to forty-eight 
hours, and now we have the new labor 
law with the eight-hour day, forty-five- 
hour week and forbidding night work. 

“Of the old conditions in the baking 
industry, Mr. Hus the head of the flour 
bread bakeries ‘De Zeeuw’ 
knows every detail. It was very simple 
then to equip a small bakery. A hand- 
shooter, a wooden trough and a few 
other utensils were bought, usually at 
second hand. The boss baker himself 
made the dough, baked the bread and 


mill and 


made the deliveries to his customers. 
When his business was large enough he 
hired a boy at’ a wage of about eighty 
cents per week, with board. A _ good, 
first class baker then earned one dollar 
and sixty cents to two dollars per week, 
with board. The foreman in a bakery 
where three or four men were employed 


received about two dollars and twenty 


of the Types Commonly Seen in Holland 





The Bread Factory in the Weimarstraat 


cents as a weekly stipend; but this was 
about twenty-five years ago. 

“Gradually the baking business in Hol- 
land developed. Machinery was in- 
stalled. About twenty years ago the 
mixer arrived. It was believed that 
bread made of hand-mixed dough was 
lighter and more palatable, but experi- 
ence has taught that the use of ma- 
chinery improved the bread. 

“There was not a large variety of 
bread in Holland in the old days, the 
cadet, the prophet loaf and the raisin 
bun. The latter named delicacy served 
as a present to the baker’s customers on 
Saturday. 

“Many people in Holland remember 
the old bakery on the street corner where 
the baker each morning before sunrise 
would blow a horn in front of his shop 
as a signal to the people of the com- 
munity that his bread was ready. Many 
typical, primitive bakeshops were still in 
existence-in Holland even in more mod- 
ern times. The bakery was mostly in 
the basement beneath the store. Passing 
by these shops late at night one could 
see the bakers at work before the oven, 
and when they had to wait for the 
dough to rise or when the oven was filled, 
they would step outside to smoke their 
pipes and get some fresh air. 

“In Aarlanderveen (Oudshoorn) the 
father of Mr. Hus had a bakery. Here 
it was that Mr. Hus started in business, 
gradually extending it in Alfen and 
Leiden, until finally, in 1894, he reached 
The Hague, where his business grew 
tremendously. His first flour mill was in 
Schiedam. Later he built a modern mill 
in The Hague. When Mr. Hus opened 
his first bakery in The Hague, in 1894, 
he. employed only two men, and had two 
delivery wagons. His business was so 
successful that a second bakery was 
opened in 1909, a third in 1913 and a 
fourth in 1919. In addition to these 
four bakeries in The Hague, he also op- 
erates shops in Haarlem and in Wagen- 
ingen. In The Hague, in the Jacob 
Catsstraat, is the main office, administra- 
tion building and laboratory. 

“The flour mill of the firm in The 
Hague is located near the Laakharbour. 
The grain is delivered in ships to the- 
elevator, where it is weighed by means 
of automatic scales, after which it is 
conveyed through the cleaning machinery. 
The grain then arrives in the silos, where 
it is stored until needed. The construc- 
tion of these silos is such that the grain 
can be inspected at all times. Inland 
grain, especially, needs continual watch- 
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Delivery Carts Used for Bread Distribution in Holland 


ing on account of its high percentage of 
moisture. 

“It is necessary in Holland to mix dif- 
ferent grains to get the best milling and 
baking results. For this purpose they 
are conducted to the mixing silos, thence 
to the blending machines, after which 
this blend is cleaned and all foreign 
matter removed. 

“Inasmuch as the different grains, 
especially those imported after a long 
voyage, are apt to be very dusty, they 
are thoroughly washed and afterwards 
dried. The grain is then conveyed to 
the peeling machine, which removes the 
husk and wood cells. The brushing ma- 
chines remove the last particle of dust, 
and the grain is ready to be milled. It 
is then conveyed to the grinding floor, 
which is separated from the cleaning de- 
partment. The grinding is done by the 
so-called Walzen system. 

“Two electric motors, one of one hun- 
dred horse power and the other sixty 
horse power, furnish the power for the 
cleaning department and grinding floor. 

(Continued on page 1439.) 
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THE BAKER’S YEAR 


The close of the year is always a time 
for looking back over the twelve months 
just ending, in order to summarize their 
experiences, and also for making a fore- 
cast as to what the year about to begin 
will bring forth. Is there reason to be- 
lieve that it will prove better or worse 
than the one just past? As tor looking 
backward, it is generally a pleasant oc- 
cupation, no matter what has happened. 
If the.year has been a good one, reflec- 
tion provides cause for manifest rejoic- 
ing; if it has been bad, one can always 
feel thankful for having survived it 
somehow, with the prospect of better 
times ahead. 

This is particularly true in the case 
of the bakers. The year 1921 has been 
a trying and difficult one for them, but 
its troubles were only such as were 
bound to come sooner or later in the 
process of readjustment. If they had 
been further delayed, their dangers 
would still be waiting ahead; on the 
whole, the trade is immensely to be con- 
gratulated on having come through its 
period of temporary chaos so quickly and 
with so little irreparable loss. 

A year ago, conditions throughout the 
baking industry were about as disheart- 
ening as they could be. During the fall 
of 1920 flour buying by the bakers had 
been general, and in many cases very 
heavy; much of this flour was purchased 
for delivery in the first three months of 
1921. The decline in wheat and flour 
prices had been by no means steady; 
each sudden drop was followed by a few 
days of apparently stable or actually 
advancing levels. Each time this hap- 
pened, many bakers assumed that the 
bottom had at last been reached, and 
made purchases beyond their immediate 
needs, only to discover within a fort- 
night that they had thrown away any- 
where from fifty cents to two dollars a 
barrel. 

It is not in the least surprising that 
this should have happened. All the sta- 
tistical signs pointed toward higher 
wheat prices after the heavy fall mar- 
keting was over, and at the bakers’ con- 
vention in September of 1920 no less 
an authority than Herbert Hoover told 
the bakers that a relatively, high price 
for wheat was to be expected. Flour in 
December at about nine dollars a barrel 
looked absurdly cheap when compared 
with the fourteen or fifteen dollars of the 
previous May, and so the bakers bought 
for deferred shipment, congratulating 
themselves on being so well prepared for 
the prospective rainy day. 

The first half of 1921 was the period 
of settlement. Instead of an advance in 
wheat, there was a continued decline, 
and every barrel of flour bought in the 
fall in excess of immediate needs showed 
a heavy loss. A few bakers collapsed 
under the financial burden, but as a 
whole the industry took its medicine 
bravely, paid its bill as best it could, 
often with assistance from the creditor 
mills, and emerged from the ordeal with- 
out disaster. 

In some ways the most difficult feature 
of the situation was the complete inabil- 
ity of the public to understand why, with 





wheat prices cut in half, and even more, 
bread prices did not immediately show a 
corresponding reduction. At the very 
time when the bakers were finding it 
hardest to make ends meet, the newspa- 
pers were unprecedentedly full of ill- 
considered abuse of the “profiteering 
bakers”; considerable currency was even 
given to the preposterous charge that a 
“bakers’ trust” existed, which was nefari- 
ously holding up the price of bread. 

Little by little, however, the situation 
of the bakers improved as the year pro- 
gressed. The overpurchases of flour 
were taken care of, the bread sold, and 
a more cautious buying policy adopted. 
Labor and some of the other items of 
expense were gradually reduced, so that 
it was possible to bring down the selling 
price of bread in conformity with the 
public clamor. The wheat market did 
not, indeed, become stable at any time 
during the earlier part of the year, but 
the bakers had painfully learned their 
lesson, and flour buying throughout the 
winter and spring was confined almost 
exclusively to immediate requirements. 

With the coming of the new crop there 
was at least an apparent end to the 
extreme fluctuations of the wheat mar- 
ket. Prices continued to vary from day 
to day, but the losses were closely offset 
by the gains. Thus December wheat, 
which in late August sold on the Chicago 
market for about a dollar and sixteen 
cents, was only some three cents lower 
just before Christmas; the May option 
was five cents lower at the end of the 
year than it was in early October. While 
the market was too nervously erratic to 
create much confidence as to the future, 
there was a sufficiently marked tendency 
to return to a level somewhere in the 
neighborhood of a dollar and fifteen 
cents so that speculative losses and gains 
alike were reduced to small dimensions. 

The baking industry has gradually but 
successfully adjusted itself to this new 
basis, so that today its selling prices are 
undoubtedly a more nearly accurate re- 
flection of the current costs of materials 
and manufacture than at any previous 
time since the end of the war. That such 
a difficult period of readjustment had 
to come sooner or later was clearly rec- 
ognized, and the fact that relatively so 
few bakers were forced out of business 
thereby is greatly to the credit of the 
whole trade. 

Looking forward into 1922, there is 
good reason for optimism and good 
cheer. Certainly tnere will not and can- 
not be a repetition of the experiences of 
1921; even if wheat prices should con- 
tinue downward, there can be no such 
decline as the one which carried cash 
wheat from three dollars and twenty-five 
cents to a dollar and eighteen cents in 
the space of thirteen months. The baker 
who does his buying with reasonable dis- 
cretion has little reason to fear that in 
the coming year he will be the victim of 
market conditions totally outside of his 
control. 

As for the consumption of bakers’ 
products, there is, again, little reason to 
feel alarm. To some extent, undoubt- 
edly, there has been an increase of home 
baking in the past year or two, but this 





is offset by the greater demand for bread 
which invariably comes with reduced 
wages and relative scarcity of employ- 
ment. Bread is so much the cheapest of 
all staple foods in relation to its nutri- 
tive qualities that people inevitably turn 
to it increasingly as they find themselves 
compelled to cut off other and more ex- 
pensive foods. 

Finally, the bakers are going into the 
new year better equipped than ever be- 
fore to deal with their collective prob- 
lems intelligently and efficiently. The 
reorganization of the American Bakers’ 
Association, with Dr. Barnard as its ac- 
tive manager, is in itself a promise of 
better times to come for the twenty-five 
thousand bakers who in 1922 will pro- 
duce about sixty per cent of America’s 
bread. 

To the entire baking industry, there- 
fore, The Northwestern Miller wishes a 
happy New Year, not simply as repeat- 
ing a time-honored formula, but with the 
sincere belief that its wish will be real- 
ized in full measure throughout the 
trade. 


THE WORLD’S BREAD CONSUMP- 
TION 

The letter published herewith, from 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, of the recently 
established Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University, is of special inter- 
est as representing the opinion of a man 
who has had exceptional opportunities to 
observe the facts regarding the consump- 
tion of bread in Europe during recent 
years. In so far as his statement con- 
tradicts the view generally held among 
millers, and apparently supported by the 
statistics regarding flour output, that the 
consumption of bread is actually less 
than it was a few years ago, it is most 
encouraging, and in the absence of spe- 
cific proof, which is at present abso- 
lutely unobtainable, Dr. Taylor’s views 
deserve careful consideration. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
the apparent reduction in the consump- 
tion of almost all staple foodstuffs to 
which he refers has unquestionably been 
much influenced by the elimination of 
waste. People may be eating as much 
as before, at least in the United States, 
but unquestionably they have learned to 
waste less. This applies particularly to 
the case of bread, and explains, to no 
small degree, the apparent reduction in 
the amount of flour consumed. 

Dr. Taylor’s claim that the statistical 
flour production does not indicate the 
total flour production can hardly be up- 
held in view of the fact that the figures 
used by The Northwestern Miller for 
1919, based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, tally almost 
exactly with those just issued by the 
Census Bureau, which include the output 
of all the small mills, even those pro- 
ducing less than a thousand barrels a 
year. In 1919, when flour prices were 
high, more of these little mills were ac- 
tive than at any time before or since in 
the industry’s history, and yet, accord- 
ing to the census report, their aggre- 
gate output was less than one per cent 
of the total. 

As a matter of fact, the past year has 
seen the closing of many of these small 
mills, and a great reduction in the activ- 
ity of most of the others, so that, even 
if Dr. Taylor’s contention regarding 
them were correct, their inclusion would 
indicate a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in the total flour production as 
compared with earlier years. 

There can, however, be no doubt as 
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to the soundness of Dr. Taylor’s two 
main conclusions: first, that no adequate 
data exist for accurately determining the 
world’s present bread consumption, with 
the result that the apparent reduction in 
flour milling activity cannot be accepted 
as a sure indication of lessened bread 
eating; and second, that the consump- 
tion of bread always tends to increase 
materially when times are hard, and 
when the relative value of bread as an 
article of diet becomes doubly conspicu- 
ous. 

Dr. Taylor’s letter in full is as follows: 
FOOD RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Stanford University, California, 

December 13, 1921. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In your issue of December 7 is 
an editorial on the world’s wheat supply 
that presents a sound view of the present 
statistical position of wheat in the world 
so far as it may be determined from 
forecasted crop reports. The position 
of wheat in the market sense is at equi- 
librium between supply and demand. 
Demand is the trade expression of con- 
sumption. 

In one of the closing paragraphs oc- 
curs the following sentence, referring to 
the decline in wheat production that now 
appears to have been overcome outside 
of Russia and India: “In a far smaller 
degree, the whole world has met the de- 
cline in the total wheat supply by an 
application of the same principle; there 
is probably much less wheat bread being 
eaten today than was the case eight 
years ago.” This sentence represents a 
common reaction to empirical conditions 
in the flour trade. It lacks adequate 
statistical foundation. So far as Europe 
is concerned, the bread consumption of 
Scandinavia, Holland, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, France and Italy rose 
during the war appreciably above the 
pre-war figure. Up to June of this year, 
when the writer was last in Europe, 
bread consumption in these countries had 
not fallen to the pre-war figure. 

Bread consumption in Germany and in 
the countries lying between the Baltic, 
Black and Adriatic seas was lessened 
during the war. In the southern half of 
this section, pre-war bread consumption 
has been restored; in the northern area 
it is not yet restored. One cannot trans- 
late wheat consumption into bread con- 
sumption with the same coefficient em- 
ployed before the war, because gray 
wheat flour is practically universal on 
the Continent. Within recent weeks only 
was the milling of white wheat flour per- 
mitted in Germany or the use of unmixed 
white imported flour permitted in the 
manufacture of bread. Applied to Eu- 
rope as a whole, excluding Russia, no 
tabulation in terms of flour exists indi- 
cating that the wheat flour consumption 
is lower than in 1913. 

The statistical flour production of the 
United States is low, but the statistical 
flour production does not indicate the 
total flour production, since innumerable 
small mills are not included. No one 
reports the Fish River Roller Mills. 
There is evidence in every part of the 
country that high freight rates have 
enabled local mills to enlarge their op- 
erations. The trade position is one of 
confusion. The reported flour produc- 
tion, the operations of the commercial 
bakeries and the evidence of local sale 
for home baking do not agree. Such 
surveys as are available from the view- 
point of the consumer do not indicate 
“manifest decreases in wheat consump- 
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tion, simply the result of habits formed 
during the war” or for any other reason. 

It is a sociological truism that bread 
consumption is known to decrease in 
periods of prosperity and to increase 
during hard times. If unemployment has 
not led to increased bread consumption 
during the last months, the fact would 
be unique. The writer does not believe 
the available data warrant any specific 
opinion on the present consumption of 
wheat bread in this country. 

An excellent control is to be obtained 
by scrutiny of other foodstuffs, The 
manufacturers of food products of rye, 
barley, oats, corn meal and rice are not 
experiencing any such flood of business 
as would indicate that wheat substitutes 
are being employed on an increasing 
scale. The statistics of the Packers’ In- 
stitute are unable to find anything except 
indications of low meat consumption. 
Rommell, lately of the Department of 
Agriculture, has recently issued a state- 
ment dealing with the statistical subnor- 
mal consumption of meat in the United 
States. ‘The consumption of sugar is 
normal. The data on the consumption 
of canned foodstuffs of all kinds cer- 
tainly do not indicate high consumption. 

If these trade figures dealing with the 
different foodstuffs were taken at their 
face value, one would be compelled :to 
conclude that the total food consump- 
tion of the country had been materially 
reduced. The meaning of such an oc- 
currence would be so great in the inter- 
pretation of general economic conditions 
that absolute demonstration must be in- 
sisted upon. I venture to suggest that a 
year or two will have to pass before the 
statistical position will become sufficient- 
ly clarified to enable one to say just 
what the bread or food consumption of 
the current year has actually been. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. Taytor, 
Director. 





MR. HOOVER’S EXPERIMENT 

The American Relief Administration, 
Mr. Hoover’s admirable organization, 
came on the market for five cargoes of 
corn on December 23, and although 
American corn millers are under the im- 
pression that corn products rather than 
bulk corn are to be used, the American 
Relief Administration states that if it 
is allotted corn it will be handled in bulk. 
It says, furthermore, “we have no doubt 
whatever that grinding facilities in Rus- 
sian towns and villages are ample to 
take care of converting this into food, 
which those who are starving are quite 
accustomed to prepare and use.” 

All of which being entirely contrary 
to the best information obtainable con- 
cerning the keeping qualities of corn, the 
equipment necessary to handle it proper- 
ly, the character, location and facilities 
of Russian mills and the habits and cus- 
toms of the Russian people, it will be 
seen that Mr. Hoover has undertaken a 
very daring and novel experiment, the 
result of which will be watched with 
great interest. 

Mr. Hoover is a very able as well as a 
very masterful gentleman. If any one 
can accomplish the impossible he can, 
and as he has done it before, perhaps he 
can do it again. The Northwestern Mill- 
er certainly wishes him success in his ex- 
periment of shipping bulk corn to Rus- 
sia, grinding it there and feeding it to 
the Russian peasants, but, unless it is 
greatly mistaken, he is embarked upon 
an undertaking of very considerable dif- 
ficulty. 
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SUPPORTING THE ASSOCIATION 

Although as yet definite figures re- 
garding the new membership of the 
American Bakers’ Association have not 
been announced, it is reported that the 
campaign for additional members is 
proving distinctly successful, and that, in 
spite of the increase in dues, or perhaps 
because of that fact, the bakers are 
showing a gratifying willingness to take 
part in the far-reaching and important 
work which the directors have mapped 
out. 

Without a large and, above all, a rep- 
resentative, membership, the association 
will be able to accomplish only a small 
part of what it has undertaken. It can- 
not, for instance, give its certificate of 
sanitary conditions cf manufacture any 
great significance with the public if a 
considerable number of the bakers whose 
standing is above question decline to use 
it, The more members the association 
has, the greater will be the benefits of 
membership to each individual one. For 
this reason, every member ought to con- 
stitute himself a special membership 
committee of one, and try to secure 
additional support for the association 
from among those bakers in his com- 
munity who have yet to see the value of 
taking part in the new movement of the 
trade. 

It is, of course, as yet too early to say 
with complete assurance that the full 
programme recently adopted will be put 
into successful operation, but everything 
points in that direction. There is little 
question that the idea of the association’s 
guaranty of satisfactory working condi- 
tions can readily be “sold” to the public 
just as soon as the bakers themselves in 
sufficient numbers have discovered its full 
significance. In the long run, moreover, 
it is the public, and not the baker, which 
pays for the guaranty label. The baker, 
as he makes out his check for annual 
dues, may think that the money comes 
out of his pocket, but he receives it from 
his customers, not by means of higher 
bread prices, but through the increase in 
the volume of his trade. 

To a large extent, indeed, the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, if its plans ma- 
terialize, will be supported by those bak- 
ers who do not join it. Its members will 
pay the dues, but these they will get back 
in added business. This business will 
come, in part, from a greater use of 
baker’s bread instead of the home baked 
product, but far more by the transfer 
of custom from those who do not use the 
guaranty label to those who do. Thus 
the non-member who loses trade to his 
competitor using the association guar- 
anty label is really handing over his 
money to be passed along to the asso- 
ciation in the form of dues. This may 
seem a trifle far-fetched, but if the 
plans recently formulated can be put 
into successful operation, it is probably 
what will happen. 

In other words, every baker should 
consider whether he prefers to enjoy the 
full benefits of membership in the asso- 
ciation, paying for them with his com- 
petitor’s money, or to stay outside and 
buy one of his trade rivals a somewhat 
expensive membership. Of course this 
assumption is entirely dependent on the 
success of the association’s programme, 
but the plan itself is so reasonable, and 
is based so solidly on the sound principle 
of policing a trade from within, that 
there is every reason to have faith in its 
development into a great power through- 
out the American baking industry. 


CONCESSIONS TO MAKE SALES 


Elsewhere in this issue appears an ex- 
ceptionally interesting analysis of the 
relation between bread prices and the 
cost of manufacture, prepared by the 
W. E. Long Company. The purpose of 
this summary statement, based on re- 
ports from a large number of bakeries, 
is to demonstrate, as it conclusively does, 
that the bakers have passed on to their 
customers the full benefit of the decline 
in flour prices, and that the baker’s 
profit, as compared with sixteen months 
ago, shows a material reduction. 

Incidentally, however, this analysis 
brings out certain facts regarding the 
baking trade which require special men- 
tion. In the period covered by the re- 
port, from July, 1920, to September, 
1921, there was a considerable reduc- 


- tion in the prices paid by the baker for 


flour and other materials, a slight saving 
in labor, a somewhat larger one in other 
shop expenses, and a small decline in ad- 
ministrative costs. Two items of ex- 
pense, on the other hand, showed an 
actual advance. Selling and delivery cost 
more last September than they did when 
prices were at the peak in 1920, and there 
was an advance in the item of loss on 
stale bread returned. 

These increases, as the report indi- 
cates, tell the story of increased selling 
efforts on the baker’s part. To a large 
extent this has been the inevitable re- 
sult of changed conditions, and no criti- 
cism can be directed against the bakers 
on that account; rather, they deserve 
commendation for their energy in trying 
to secure new trade at a time when busi- 
ness is necessarily hard to get. However, 
the startling advance in the item of loss 
on stale bread returns indicates that a 
trade evil which at one time seemed to 
have been nearly eradicated has returned 
with new force. 

When the Food Administration under- 
took the regulation of the country’s 
bread supply, one of its first objects 
was the elimination of waste. It found 
that a large amount of bread was daily 
being rendered unfit for food through 
the custom of allowances for stale bread 
returns. The retail distributors took 
from the wholesale bakers more bread 
than they needed, on the assurance that 
loaves which remained unsold and grew 
stale on their hands would be taken back. 
The Food Administration strongly urged 
the discontinuance of this practice, with 
the result that the retailers gauged their 
bread orders closely on the basis of their 
probable sales. 

For years the baking industry had 
lamented over the stale bread evil, and 
there was great rejoicing at its apparent 
elimination as the result of government 
interference. For a time after control 
was removed there was little change in 
this respect; trade was active, and the 
bakers felt able to maintain their posi- 
tion. Of late, however, the intense com- 
petition for business has brought about 
all sorts of methods of seeking trade, 
and among them the practice of taking 
back stale bread has assumed a promi- 
nent place. 

What this means, in effect, is that the 
purchaser of baker’s bread is paying 
not only for the loaf he actually buys but 
also for the retail distributor’s privilege 
of overestimating his possible sales. Of 
course the margin on each loaf is an ex- 
ceedingly small one. but in the aggregate 
it amounts to a large sum; the report 
quoted indicates that the advance in this 
one item during the: fourteen months is 
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nearly six cents for every hundred 
pounds of bread baked. 

If the wholesale bakers choose to en- 
courage the retail grocers and other 
distributors of bread to order more 
loaves than they can sell, they have, of 
course, a perfect right to do so, but the 
custom is unquestionably wasteful and 
costly, and its revival, after several years 
of virtual elimination, is much to be re- 
gretted. 





HUNGER AMIDST PLENTY 

A reader of The Northwestern Miller, 
who deplores the fact that, while the 
warehouses are full of grades of flour 
perfectly suitable for relief purposes and 
unsalable in domestic markets because 
the people of the United States will eat 
only the highest grades, Congress has 
determined to buy and send to Russia 
twenty million dollars’ worth of corn, 
which Russian mills are not equipped 
to grind and which the Russian peo- 
ple do not know how to use, sug- 
gests the republication in The North- 
western Miller of a rhyme, written by its 
editor, which appeared in its columns 
nearly thirty years ago during a similar 
condition when, despite the vast hunger 
of the world, flour was “a drug on the 
market.” 

In accordance with this suggestion, 
rather than because of any merit in the 
verses, other than their timeliness, this 
rhyme is here reprinted. It runs as fol- 
lows, and is entitled 


TOO MUCH FLOUR 
(1892) 


They say “There exists a great surplus 
of flour, 

Tis a drug, and the market grows worse 
every hour. 

With the storehouses full and more stuff 
coming still, 

We must curtail the output and shut 
down the mill.” 


Think of the life-giving, health-saving 
food, 

In its snowy white sacks, in its smooth- 
shaven wood; 

Think of it pushed on “a market that’s 
dead,” 

While a million of mortals are hungry 
for bread. 


Heaps of it, piles of it, barrels and 
sacks of it, 

Shiploads and carloads, and uncounted 
stacks of it. 

The miller can’t sell it, the dealer can’t 


buy, 
And for lack of it people must suffer 
and die. 


Crowded in tenements, lurking in holes; 

Sick as to body and worse as to souls; 

Crouched in the alley, or prowling the 
street, 

Seeking and begging the bread which 
they eat. 


Think of the terrible army of Hunger, 

Enrolling the older, enlisting the 
younger; 

Ready to riot or ready to steal, 

Ready to die for the hope of a meal. 


Women whose faces are famished and 
white, 

Children who waken from hunger at 
night; 

Men who are starving and fall by the 
way— 

And flour is a drug in the market, they 
say. 

Look at: it. 


power— 
Even the poorest and cheapest of flour. 


Never a pound without 


Think of the terrible cry, “Give us 
bread !” 

And the thousands who utter it going 
unfed. 

Warehouses full, and unnumbered who 
lack it; 

Souls it could save—yet “it don’t pay to 
sack it.” 

Wisdom of man! Your philanthropy’s 
pitiful; 

eee « food, and of hunger a city- 
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The dullness of the past week in the 
flour trade differed from that of the 
weeks preceding it only by being more 
pronounced and less unexpected. No- 
body anticipated |! great volume of 
business during the holiday season, and 
so it was not —* that sales re- 
ported were few and far between, or 
that the mills ran at a much reduced 
rate. Flour quotations nominally showed 
very little change, while feed, and par- 
ticularly bran, was again higher. Wheat 
went up a trifle one day and down again 
the next, without materially changing its 
average level either way. 

It is interesting to compare conditions 
at the close of 1921 with those existing 
a year ago, and also with the prices of 
May, 1920, when the peak was reached in 
wheat and its products. Wheat itself 
has dropped 60 per cent from its high 
point, and 29 per cent in the past year, 
an —— terminal quotation for No. 2 
cash grades 19 months ago being $3.05, 
and a year ago $1.69, as against about 
$1.20 today. 

Patent flour, which averaged around 
$15.05 at the peak, has declined 54 per 
cent, to about $6.95, and in the year 
has gone down 28 per cent, from $9.60, 
the year’s percentage of decline being 
thus almost exactly that of wheat. First 
clears, starting at about $11.15, were 
around $7.35 a year ago, and average 
about $4.75 now, the larger decline be- 
ing 57 per cent, and the year’s drop 35. 

Bran, which was $59.80 per ton at the 
maximum, has gone down 53 per cent, 
to around $28.35; the year’s decline has 
been 16 per cent. Had it not been for 
the recent advance in millfeed, however, 
the Nov. 1 figure would have shown 
bran as having lost 69 per cent of its 
maximum market value. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

 ’  arorce $7.55 $6. $6.40 
OO. 2 ccccccses 7.85 7.00 6.50 
TO B. ccevsesss 7.85 7.00 6.60 
GSE DB ccccovese 8.60 7.45 6.95 
ee er erere 8.70 7.65 7.05 
P  } eee 9.40 7.50 7.00 
SUP B ceccdccce 9.15 7.90 7.35 
Gee B. vdevvevs 10.05 9.05 8.60 
MO b ccwccvass 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ABT 2 ncccseve 8.85 8.30 8.30 
MERGGR 2 vccvees 9.60 9.35 9.55 
ig EPC OE 9.50 9.20 9.75 
FOR. B cccccvees 10.15 9.80 10.10 


The following table gives an approxi- 


mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

See 80 $4.80 $4.65 
DOG ©. Sc cpkaaee 4.80 4.70 4.80 
+ Taree 5.25 5.20 5.10 
WR Be iva cee 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Gime 2 cecctace 6.20 5.90 6.55 
pe eae 6.70 6.00 5.45 
Beer 6.75 6.20 * 5.65 
, EP Prerrer 7.05 7.00 6.35 
EE onsnnees 6.00 5.90 5.70 
ye | eee 6.00 5.90 6.30 
Masoh & ....0.. 6.80 6.95 7.265 
a S, Cee 6.85 7.00 7.20 
OO, O wnnnvseas 7.30 7.35 7.35 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 27 
was $28.35 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Dec, 18-24 ....... 37 56 34 
Dec, Uh]eRT ..crece 40 57 40 
Dec. 4-10 .....006 37 67 46 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3... 42 59 41 
November av’ge.. 653 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 68 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 87 
February average 45 62 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec, 28.) 

PurapetpHi1a.—Flour market quiet, 
trade being well supplied for current 
needs. Millfeed firm, under light offer- 
ings and a fair demand. 

Bautrmore.—Flour easier in tone, but 
not quotably lower than Saturday’s fig- 
ures. In absence of demand or trading, 
feed is also unchanged and quiet. 

Co.tumsus.—Week begins with no sales 
of flour reported. Not much business 
expected until after the holidays. De- 
mand for feed good, with prices firm. 

Cuicaco.—Business very quiet. .Prices 
unchanged. Rye flour in somewhat bet- 
ter demand, but nothing startling. 
Bookings being made for shipment after 
first of year. 

Boston.—Demand for flour is of holi- 
day character. No one purchases unless 
obliged through need of supplies. Prices 
unchanged from last week on all grades. 
Millfeed advanced on all grades, but in 
quiet demand. 

Miiwavxee.—Flour unchanged, but 
nominally easy. Transactions limited in 
number and size. Most pressing needs 
alone being filled. Rye flour quiet. 
Prices unchanged. Business volume neg- 
ligible. Millfeed firm at recent advance. 
Demand good, but less brisk. Supplies 
very light. 

Kansas City.—Milling situation quiet 
over the holidays, and unchanged as to 
prices and general conditions. Buyers 
continue waiting policy except where 
flour is urgently needed. Instructions 
scarce, and further curtailment of opera- 
tions probable. Export unchanged. De- 
mand for bran slackening, with offer- 
ings increasing and market a little top- 
heavy. Shorts dull and difficult to sell 
at price commanded by bran. 





The number of locomotives purchased 
in the United States by the Mexican 
government has been reported to Assist- 





ant Trade Commissioner Connell from 
official sources as 130. Of these 85 have 
been obtained on a rental basis with a 
view of ultimate purchase, and the other 
45 have been purchased outright and a 
cash payment of from 15 to 20 per cent 
already made. Further purchases are 
expected. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec, 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..2,260 528 185 1,960 334 
Boston ..... 49 ens 2 1 eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,427 1,568 4,030 558 653 
Afloat ....4,194 3,272 3,761 666 er 
Chicago ....2,488 17,611 16,355 732 139 
Afloat » tee os. 4,495 er - 
| eee 16 67 184 27 
St. Joseph... 943 400 240 2 4 
oo: 1,750 1,080 5,149 395 175 
Galveston ...2,422 eee eee 38 eee 
Indianapolis. 257 347 435 as 
“Kan. City..10,414 1,666 2,979 65 one 
Milwaukee... 98 1,157 673 17 175 
Minneapolis 8,095 665 22,229 179 1,123 
N. Orleans.. .3,716 804 106 tna 121 
Newp. News. ... oes 18 aes ees 
New York...2,336 355 1,003 122 353 
Omaha ..... 2,222 718 2,805 494 26 
POOTER cc cece 169 296 793 eee oes 
Philadelphia 1,398 180 179 4s 1 
St. Louis. ...2,409 467 972 89 4 
Toledo ..... 1,486 87 563 49 5 
Afloat .... 57 vr 115 oes 
Canals ...... 225 eee 17 
Totals ...49,431 21,568 67,261 6,442 3,113 
Last year..45,171 4,369 31,610 3,417 3,899 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 1,361,000 bus; corn, 3,- 
310,000; rye, 483,000. Decreases—Oats, 772,- 
000 bus; barley, 107,000. 





Argentina—Fiour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to Nov, 3, 1921, with figures for 
the corresponding period of 1920 (000’s omit- 
ted): 





Flour, — Bushel ‘ 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921.... 458 658,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 
1920.... 1,937 184,684 135,350 35,288 24,833 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


1921°..... ° 458,113 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920.....00. 1,937,275 1912..... ++ +-1,473,696 
1919......00- 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918... cee 1,976,184 1910.........1,292,570 
1917 eee 1,259,608 1909.........1,304,598 
1916...... «+ 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1915. ..ccceee 1,299,749 1907.........1,427,989 
1914......... 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
58,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 
184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 113,140 26,192 65,421 
92,172 173,228 88,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,9 16,369 365,259 
69,142 104,727 28,812 265,599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 60,262. 30,066 9,936 
82,501 206,046 21,106 3,688 
*Jan. 1-Nov. 3 only. 





India—Net Exports 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from British India, as of- 
ficially reported, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Barley Plaxs’d 
i | Peer *5,206 3 598 13,324 
ee ere 23,842 2,378 14,848 8,448 
SSPE eTr ee 57,637 2,723 14,531 7,125 
Ns 645.0050 27,159 126 §=6©7,705 15,551 
See 28,927 154 7,441 7,150 
OE ee ee 28,868 29 1,290 14,007 
} errr rs 54,385 290 10,069 14,664 
oo * 68,339 871 31,843 14,116 
BORRe vic cvavers 54,707 9,475 21,090 


*Net imports. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec, 25 Dec. 27 


Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...206,140 222,485 248,690 335,280 
, FE .cccccs 6,775 3,345 5,620 14,365 
Duluth-Superior 3,225 9,865 8,265 20,240 
Milwaukee ..... 1,735 10,535 13,640 15,400 

Totals ....... 217,875 246,230 276,215 385,285 
Outside mills*..123,755 ...... 228,780 ...00. 

Ag’gate sprg..341,630 ...... $88,936 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 25,000 23,400 16,800 34,800 
St. Louist ..... 34,000 37,500 25,600 53,700 
Buffalo ........ 109,840 121,275 68,500 114,500 
Rochester ..... 4,700 6,400 8,000 12,650 
Chicago ....... 23,000 22,000 18,500 23,250 
Kansas City.... 72,000 78,200 57,500 72,200 


Kansas City}. ..263,350 265,105 197,955 362,935 
10,825 





Omaha 10,155 8,665 20,270 
Toledo .. - 15,150 17,100 8,750 23,400 
Toledo{ 40,800 66,345 24,960 37,880 
Indianapolis ... 8,735 8,025 6,900 11,880 
Nashville** .... 99,725 97,285 74,845 170,416 
Portland, Oreg.. 34,610 41,675 9,055 20,250 
Boattle ..cccove 20,790 30,465 17,950 41,965 
Tacoma ....... 34,455 34,920 7,645 41,850 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 25 Dec. 27 








Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 37 41 46 61 
Bt. POM cccscccccs 29 14 24 61 
Duluth-Superior .. 9 27 22 55 
Outside mills* .... 41 43 37 46 
Average spring... 37 40 40 « 52 
Milwaukee 6 37 57 64 
St. Louis .... 46 33 69 
St. Louist 49 33 69 
ED, 00.4 6404 00.04 73 35 63 
Rochester 34 43 68 
CHRONID cccccccces 55 62 89 
Kansas City ...... 68 73 55 77 
Kansas City? ..... 53 53 43 82 
GES ocecceccns 52 36 84 
BOND rcccegnsons 35 16 49 
ee 40 27 50 
Indianapolis ... 35 26 52 
Nashville** 48 40 47 
Portiand, Oregon... 60 73 18 78 
BORIS ccccccccess 39 58 34 79 
DOCG cvcevcccee 60 61 13 75 
Wetels occccdocies 41 49 35 66 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Dec. 10, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 
Dec, 4-10 ...cccccccece 2,078 2,109 2,877 
June 26-Dec. 10 ...... 65,739 61,113 67,729 
Flour, June 26- 
Dec. 10, bbls— 
PGT ociiccnccescse 7,930 7,792 9,342 
EURMOTES 2 cccccsvcecces 175 495 5 


Wheat, June 26- 
Dec. 10, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .525,000 500,000 624,484 
Exports 50,555 150,556 70,471 
Imports 4,500 24,931 1,626 
Ground by mills ..... 295,825 230,998 313,776 
Wheat stocks, 
Dec, 10, bus— 
At terminals ......... 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 67,598 158,714 192,922 


50,522 50,663 86,836 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 27. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed 


FLOUR— 
I oe od o's oe 60500 62 600s 
oi 2 .... errr es 
CSS NG I wikis 85506 0% SeaWecccdccccces 


Hard winter short patent ...........ccccees 
EEOPG We GE ob cdc cease ccesdcece 
ee errr eee 


Sott winter Wert MOGGNE ..5 ooo. ee wesscs cece 
DOES COD Ma a 65.5 ie dag b a dace 60.0.9: 
MOTE WGNONE NE WENN ob in occ kce css cowescce 


ek SO ON eee ee 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
tia ee De eT eee 
il  f£. Baar aereereipe eed ee 
OEE WRN ND Sy ch cal ceiee oe bse Veco cee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog 


Family patent 
coy ee $6.50@6.75 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.75 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.50@ 7.25 $7.30@ 7.65 $.....@..... $6.75@ 7.10 $8.15@ 8.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.40@ 7.85 $8.35@ 8.75 $7.10@ 7.50 $7.25@ 8.00 
6.25@ 6.85 6.80@ 7.20 06 wD sc were 6.40@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.25 7.25@ 8.30 6.70@ 7.00 ere) Pern 
4.25@ 5.00 4.00@ 4.25 Pe Pree 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.25 Ty ere 5.40@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.75 co@ecece piace 
6.15@ 6.75 oie 6.50@ 6.70 6.15@ 6.40 ery: rt 7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.85 6.75@ 7.15 6.50@ 7.00 
5.85@ 6.20 a 5.75@ 6.05 5.40@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 ere, Peers 6.40@ 6.75 6.6nps We eae 
4.25@ 5.00 oc@.- 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.25 4.50@ 5.25 ose BPecces ote nM cence os cccee occceW@eccce — Pee 
5.90@ 6.25 «sen ete’ somes 6.00@ 6.25 cave ne Genesee 6.25@ 6.50 rrr, Fert 6.50@ 7.50 és00 60s csce 7.50@ 7.90 
5.65@ 6.00 Sere. or ee. 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.80 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.00@ 5.85 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.15 
4.50@ 4.80 a 000.64e cons -@.. 3.75@ 4.25 wee: erry rer ere a ooh OM + eca's 5.50@ 6.25 oscoe QP ececs 4.00@ 4.75 

5.00@ 5.15 5.20@ 5.30 oo @.. swnseles 5.25@ 5.75 5.60@ 6.00 oo @ « coes 5.50@ 5.75 , ee -@. 

4.70@ 4.85 3.40@ 3.50 -@.*% -@. ee Perr 4.75@ 5.15 o@ wees oe esee -_ =e a 
25.00 @ 26.00 ose» @22.00 6 sec Decees er. ws eet 30.00 @31.00 31.00 @ 32.50 30.00 @31.00 - @32.50 0 050 SOD cscs 
25.00@ 26.00 occe 5c cces 21.00@ 21.50 23.00@24.00 « «Mane a2tgetes eee eS «+e @31.00 Fees Oe seen cence De voce 
25.50 @26.50 err. ravi: ee rere 24.00@25.00 2 «es 31.00@32.00 32.00 @ 33.00 31.50@32.00 oens Messe s 24.50@ 26.00 
25.50 @26.50 22.00 @ 23.00 21.00@21.50 waws oy cea T. er 30.00 @31.00 30.50 @ 31.50 32.00@32.50 -@31.00 27.00 @29.00 
28.00 @30.00 26.50 @ 27.50 21.00@22.00 25.00 @26.00 a ee 32.00 @33.00 32.00@ 34.00 34.00 @ 35.00 - -@32.50 ee ae 
30.00 @34.00 30.00 @ 31.00 a eee + tee oteee oD vec 37.00@38.00 37.00 @ 38.00 oeee » @37.50 - @36.50 © 0000 Beccce 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 

$5.10@5.50 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $7.00 @7.40 $7.40 @7.90 $6.80 @7.15 
-@ 5.60@5.80 @7.25 eee e @8.45 coe» @7.60 
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MILLERS’ AID TO RUSSIA 





Kansas City Millers Subscribe 600 Bbis Flour 
Through American Friends Service Com- 
mittee—Public Also Asked to Help 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—At a 
meeting of the millers of Kansas City, 
last week, voluntary subscriptions of 
600 bbls of flour were made for relief of 
the famine in the Volga district of 
Russia. The flour will be shipped 
through the agency of the American 
Friends Service Committee, of Philadel- 
phia, which is —s a special effort to 
secure supplies of flour, the food most 
needed in the famine districts. 

Supplementing their own contribu- 
tions, the local millers will inaugurate a 
campaign to secure subscriptions from 
the charitable public. The millers un- 
dertake to supply clear flour at cost of 
production, now about $4 bbl. Support 
of the Kansas City Star, the daily paper 
of greatest local influence, has been se- 
cured, and the Kansas City Millers’ Club 
is engaging a limited amount of adver- 
tising, to be paid for out of club funds. 
Additional advertising will be accom- 
plished through the distribution by mill- 
ers of 6,000 placards about town. The 
placards were contributed by the local 
Bemis and Chase bag company factors. 

In order to make contributing as easy 
as possible, the co-operation of the Kan- 
sas City Clearing House Association was 
poten | and any bank in Kansas City 
will receive subscriptions from a dime 
upward. 

The following Kansas City millers 
contributed the initial three carloads of 
flour, and have engaged to supply other 
flour to the public at cost: Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., Kansas City Mill- 
ing Co., Rodney Milling Co., Kimball 
Milling Co., Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Zenith Milling Co. Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co. Robert E. Sterling is in 
active charge of details, and acting as 
treasurer of the fund. 

The local Friends Church is actively 
co-operating in securing the aid of min- 
isters and local organizations. 





Famine Situation More Serious 

The Russian famine situation has be- 
come “absolutely ghastly,” Colonel Wil- 
liam N. Haskell, director of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration work in Rus- 
sia, is reported to have said in a recent 
interview at Riga, while he was on his 
way to London to confer with Walter 
L. Brown, European director of Ameri- 
can relief, 

“Where a few months ago,” said 
Colonel Haskell, “the people were dying 
by hundreds, they are now dying by 
thousands. In a few months they will be 
dying by hundreds of thousands. One 
of the relief men in a trip covering more 
than 400 miles found only two places 
where food could be had for love or 
money. In the Saratov district they are 
dying so fast that bodies are literally 
being hauled away by the cartload.” 

The American Relief Administration 
will be feeding 1,200,000 children after 
the first of the year, according to Colonel 
Haskell. The programme now is in full 
swing. 





Mennonites Send Car of Flour 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 24.—The Camar- 
go mills, Quarryville, Pa. operated by 
Ross Rohrer, Jr., has been awarded a 
contract for a carload of flour to be 
shipped to the Russian famine districts. 
The Mennonite community in Lancaster 
County is sponsor for the order. 

C. C. Larus. 





Millers Back Russian Relief 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 24.—C. B. Lewis, 
Riverton, N. J., representing the Friends 
Society, was in St. Louis the latter part 
of the week working in behalf of the 
American Friends Service Committee. 
Mr. Lewis, who donated a week of his 
time to this work, came here from Kan- 
sas City, where he spent the first part 
of the week. 

In connection with this work a meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Millers’ Club was 
held Thursday afternoon, at which time 
the purpose and methods of the Friends 
Committee were gone into in detail. It 
was the consensus of the millers pres- 
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ent that some action should be taken in 
behalf of this work, and accordingly a 
committee was a composed of 
Frank E. Eichler, W. B. Burns and W. 
G. Martin, Jr., to ascertain the best 
means of assisting this work in the St. 
Louis market. 

Prior to Mr. Lewis’ departure for the 
East, Friday, the matter was laid before 
the Chamber of Commerce, and it prob- 
ably will be taken up before other civic 


organizations. 
W. G. Maat, Jr. 





Flour for the Near East 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—A Christ- 
mas ship, carrying as part of its cargo 
hund of barrels of flour contributed 
by Kansas mills and individuals, is on its 
way to the Near East, destined to reach 
the starving | Sayer of Armenia the 
latter part of this month. Fifteen hun- 
dred barrels of flour were obtained at 
Salina, largely through the efforts of 
the school children, err yt to Will 
Biby, regional director of the Near East 
campaign, while Wichita mills and con- 
tributions of school children made up an 
entire trainload of flour and provisions. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


CORN ACREAGE REDUCTION 


Farm Organizations of Five States Recom- 
mend Lowering the Output of This Cereal 
te Avoid Economic Injustice 


Cuicaco, Inx., Dec. 24.—Reduction of 
the corn acreage in Illinois has been 
voted by the Illinois agricultural asso- 
ciation, according to announcement made 
this week. The farm bureau federations 
of Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, and Missouri 
have recently taken similar action. This 
decision was made in view of the fact 
that so much of this year’s crop is mar- 
ketable only at a price which results in 
economic injustice to corn growers. The 
resolution adopted by the farm bureau 
federations of the five states is, in part, 
as follows: 

“Since there was on hand in the United 
States on Nov. 1, 1921, a total of ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 bus corn in ex- 
cess of the average disappearance of 
corn for the last 13 years, and since 
there was a total of 370,000,000 bus on 
hand on Nov. 1, 1921, in excess of the 
record disappearance of 3,082,000 bus, 
which occurred during the 12-month pe- 
riod prior to Nov. 1, and since the price 
for the portion of this crop which has thus 
far been placed on the market has been 
reduced to a point which results in eco- 
nomic injustice to corn growers, and 
since these excesses have effected an un- 
necessary drain upon the fertility of our 
corn belt soils, and since the acreage of 
corn is altogether, in many sections, in 
excess of the acreage which good farm 
management warrants, and since it is 

usiness practice to produce in ac- 
cordance with the demand, 

“Therefore, the representatives of the 
farm bureau federations of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana wish to 
emphasize to the farmers of our respec- 
tive states that permanent, profitable ag- 
riculture in the United States be en- 
couraged by reasonably reducing corn 
acreage and by increasing the acreage of 
legume crops, alfalfa, clover, soya beans, 
etc., such as will improve our soils, or 
which will not compete on the markets 
of the world with corn, so that the acre- 
age of all our crops may be such as will 
assure production only in accordance 
with needs as indicated by world condi- 
tions.” 








V. P. WitiraMs. 





RAIL RATE INCREASE DENIED 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 24.—The 
application of railroads engaged in in- 
terstate business for an extension of a 
proposed 121% per cent decrease in hay 
and grain rates to California has been 
rejected by the Railroad Commission on 
the ground that the carriers would ex- 
clude a large part of the grain produc- 
ing territory in the state from the reduc- 
tion. This territory, the commission 
ruled, extends from San Francisco north 
to Monton, near Chico; thence east to 


Roseville, in the Sacramento valley; also | 
north from San Francisco to Santa | 


Rosa; thence south to Firebaugh and 
Berenda, in the San Joaquin valley; 
thence southwest to Salinas. The rail- 


, ago, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary. 
\of his starting in the flour business. 


roads exclude this territory because it 
is known as “water competitive terri- 
tory,” where the rates already are below 
normal, the commission said. 

The carriers had proposed to put the 
reduction into effect for 30 days, sub- 
ject to final action by the commission as 
to whether the reduction should be made 
permanent. Recently the commission 
approved a decision of the railroads to 
reduce the rates on all the principal 
farm products and live stock by 10 per 
cent within the state. It was announced 
at that time that the 10 per cent reduc- 
tion was intended to supersede the 121, 
per cent decrease. The roads were silent, 
the commission said, as to the revival of 
the 12% per cent reduction. 





IMPORTANT ANTITRUST DECISION 
NasHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 24.—The deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
this week in the antitrust suit of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, taken up from Memphis, was 
of much interest to the millers, as it was 
regarded as reflecting the policy of the 
government toward other trade associa- 
tions. The adverse decision to the lum- 
bermen caused more or less surprise. 
Joun Lerrer. 





KANSAS ROADS FILE TARIFFS 

Kawnsas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—All Kan- 
sas railroads have filed new tariffs with 
the state public utilities commissiou pro- 
viding for reductions in freight rates 
on intrastate business, to become effec- 
tive Dec. 27. These average 16 per cent 
on wheat and hay, 22 per cent on corn, 
oats and grain sorghums and 10 per cent 
on other farm products, and will keep 
state rates in line with interstate charges. 
The action would indicate that railroads 
are going to comply with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order to reduce 
general rates in western and mountain 
Pacific territory. Some roads are not ex- 
pected to file tariffs in time to make the 
reductions effective Dec. 27, and they 
may be granted additional time or a 
blanket order be made until tariffs can 
be completed. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





BAG RULES NOT YET EFFECTIVE > 
Cuicaco, Iuu., Dec. 24.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, has a report from R. C. Fyfe, chair- 
man of the consolidated classification 
committee, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has agreed to the postpone- 
ment of the effective date of specifica- 
tions covering quality and cut of cloth 
bags for flour and meal to July 1, 1922. 
Thus the specifications as published in 
supplement No. 2 to consolidated classi- 
fication No. 2, to become effective Jan. 
2, 1922, will not become effective until 
July 1, 1922, 
V. P. WituraMs. 





CONCERNING AMERICAN POTASH 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 24.—E. E. 
Reynolds, treasurer of the Indiana Fed- 
eration of Farmers’ Associations, says 
that Hoosier farmers as a group feel an 
interest in the free list of the pending 
tariff bill in the Congress, especially as 
paragraph 1635 of the list exempts 
“kainit” and other potash salts in the 
free list, but includes a joker that places 
a specific duty of 50c a unit, amounting 
to about $50 ton, on potash itself, for 
two years, the duty to be reduced on a 
sliding scale so as to disappear in five 
years. 

Western potash producers, it is be- 
lieved by officers of the federation, 
caused this clause to be included as a 

rotection to the American potash in- 

— It is asserted that the American 
potash producers do not supply more 
than a small fraction of the total amount 
of the substance required in the United 
States, and the effect of the arrange- 
ment would be to protect an American 
manufacturing industry at the heavy ex- 
pense of grain growers. ine 
/ Epwarp H. Zire 





DEATH OF ALBERT SELIGMANN 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Albert 
Seligmann, one of New York’s oldest 


| flour jobbers, died at his home here on 


Dec. 23, after a protracted illness, aged 
72. Mr. Seligmann, about a year or so 


\ -W. QUACKENBUSH, 
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LITTLE CHANGE IN WHEAT 


Growing Crop in Kansas Favorably Affected 
by Mild Weather—Oklahoma Reports 
Poor Condition—Snow in Ohio 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—The week- 
ly Kansas crop report says: “Growing 
wheat has not made much change, but 
the great majority of correspondents 
report that the mild weather and recent 
light to moderate falls of snow have re- 
sulted in some improvement, or at least 
in the crop holding its own. Fields are 
furnishing much less pasture than usual 
at-this time of year. In the western half 
and the extreme northeastern portion 
growth is not sufficient to make any pas- 
ture at all. In the southeastern quarter 
and as far north as the Kaw valley 
early stands and bottom fields are mak- 
ing fair pasture. The soil is very dry 
everywhere. Some plowing was done 
the past week, but the ground, as a rule, 
is too dry for that work.” 

Oxutanoma Crry, Oxtra., Dec. 24.— 
“Wheat is generally in very poor condi- 
tion,” says the weekly report of the 
state board of agriculture, “and furnish- 
ing very little pasture for live stock. 
Where it is being pastured, farmers re- 
port that the plant is being pulled up 
by the roots. In the panhandle and the 
extreme northwestern counties, light 
rains and snow have given temporary 
relief to the crop.” 


Saurna, Kansas, Dec. 24.—Farmers 
who have been plowing for oats the past 
week report the ground is well filled 
with moisture from the recent snow, 
which they say is a surprise. The freeze 
of last night will stop plowing for a 
time. Farmers report the wheat look- 
ing much better since the snow. 


Evansvitite, Inp., Dec. 24.—Wheat in 
this territory is looking fine. Rains dur- 
ing the past two weeks, with mild 
weather, brought the plant up strong. 
Farmers are be gd for snow. Lowlands 
are still flooded, because of heavy rains, 
but this will make the ground richer for 
the corn growers, because of the deposit 
of silt. Annual floods in this territory 
have created one of the richest terri- 
tories in the corn belt. 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Dec. 24.—Reports 
from Maury County, premier wheat 
county of Tennessee, state that wheat 
is making excellent progress, and that 
the growing crop has never looked better 
at this time of year. 


Torevo, Onto, Dec. 24.—Snow began 
falling on Friday night and is continuing 
today, with every prospect of the heav- 
iest fall so far this winter. There has 
been an abundance of moisture, and 
ager wheat is going into the winter in 

ne shape. Acreage is probably some- 
what less than last year. Movement of 
wheat has been comparatively light. 


Ocpen, Utan, Dec. 24.—Heavy snows 
which fell this week throughout the in- 
termountain states are expected to be of 
material benefit to the wheat growing 
conditions. The snow not only assures 
ample irrigation, but also moisture for 
the dry farms. Coming early in the 
winter, it is considered especially valu- 
able. In some districts of Utah and 
Idaho snow is now five to six feet deep; 
in Ogden and Salt Lake City there is 
more than a foot. The temperature in 
the valleys has been about freezing, with 
no severe weather. 


Great Farts, Mont., Dec. 24.—Winter 
weather conditions in Montana have not 
been so good in 15 years as at present, 
according to W. G. Kirkpatrick, super- 
intendent of the Rocky Mountain Eleva- 
tor Co., subsidiary of the Royal Milling 
Co. Mr. Kirkpatrick estimates that the 
condition of winter wheat is 100 per 
cent for this period, and he sees in the 
recent heavy snows cause for the belief 
that the condition will be nearly perfect 
in the spring. The snow fell before the 
ground had been frezen. Acreage of 
winter seeding is not so large as it has 
been some years, but is most satisfac- 
tory, and there is an abundance of sum- 
mer fallowed land that will be seeded to 

pring -wheat. 





. Formosa’s production of rice this year 


for the first crop is 12,377,000 bus, and 
the production for the second crop is ap- 
proximately the same, according to a 
consular report, 


i 4 
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December 28, 1921 
DEATH OF A. H. NORDYKE 


Former President of Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
Passes Away Suddenly on Christmas 
Night—Long Career as Manufacturer 


Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Addison H. Nordyke, for- 
merly president of the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., Indianapolis, died Dec. 25, at 
his home here. Death was the result of 
heart disease, induced, relatives believe, 
by a recent attack of pneumonia. Mr. 
Nordyke was born at Richmond, Ind., 
May 5, 1838. Funeral services will be 
held Wednesday afternoon at the home, 
and burial will be in Crown Hill Ceme- 
tery, this city. 

Mr. Nordyke was born into the trade 
of millwright and machinist, his father 
having followed the same occupation 
from Bevheod until the time of his death. 
Because of his early training, as well as 
his natural bent, he soon acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the craft and 
became a co-worker with his father. 
When 28 years old, for about a year and 
a half he had charge of a flour mill at 
Chenoa, Ill. He returned to Richmond 
to enter into partnership with his fa- 
ther, under the style of E. & A. H. 
Nordyke. Some of the first and largest 
mills in eastern Indiana were put up by 
the firm. Its flour mills and machinery 
were erected in all the principal states 
in the Union. 

In 1866 D. W. Marmon was admitted 
to the firm, which became Nordyke, Mar- 
mon & Co., and continued under that 
style until a few months before the death 
of the elder Mr. Nordyke, in 1871, when 
a stock omeuy was formed under the 
name Nordyke & Marmon Co. Mr. Nor- 
dyke was elected president of the cor- 
poration. 

Business grew at Richmond until the 
factory manufacturing there became too 
limited for the trade, and it was decided 
in 1876 to change the location to Indian- 
apolis. The company established works 
in West Indianapolis, in brick buildings 
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that applies to cake. The bill will not 
seek to restrict the weight of loaves. It 
appears quite likely that, with the back- 
ing of the association, the law will be 
enacted. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BREAD PRICE LOWERED 


PirrspurcH, Pa., Dec. %7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Effective yesterday, the 
Ward Baking Co. has reduced the price 
of all large loaves of bread Ic. An en- 
tire page in each of the Sunday news- 
papers-of Pittsburgh was the formal an- 
nouncement to “grocers and consumers 
of Greater Pittsburgh.” It was stated 
that “lower costs of labor, flour and 
other bread making materials” made pos- 
sible the reduction. There will be no 
reduction in the price of the smaller size 
loaves for the present. “You will agree 
with us, we are sure,” says the announce- 
ment, “that the public at this time, hear- 
ing of wage reductions and seeing lower 
prices on wheat and other cereals, is 
naturally looking for lower bread prices 
and is justified in expecting them.” 

The National Biscuit Co., Braun Bros. 
& Co., the 7 Baker Brothers, Liberty 
Baking Co., W. C. Burry Co., Homestead 
Baking Co. and other wholesale bakers 
of Pittsburgh will follow the drop in 


price. 
C. C. Larus. 





IMPROVEMENT IN BISCUIT TRADE 


Inpranapouis, Inv., Dec. 24.—A _ notice- 
able trend toward improvement in the 
local and outside trade of the biscuit and 
cracker department of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, was reported at 
the annual meeting on Dec. 17 of the 
executives with the sales organization of 
that department, according to E. L. 


Cline, sales manager and vice president 
of the baking company. 

Mr. Cline said easier money had stimu- 
lated sales, and that price reductions 
consistent with the cut in other commodi- 
ties had helped to form the basis for a 
favorable outlook for 1922. The meeting 
followed a banquet for 25 sales vy oven 

" tatives of the biscuit and cracker depart- 
ment with the executives at the Claypool 
Hotel Friday night. The company has 
about 45 persons in its local and travel- 
ling organization. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





SUGAR SHIPPED BY CANAL 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The steamer 
Clyde arrived here this week with 17,000 
sacks of sugar from Philadelphia, 
bound for Chicago. This is the first ship- 
ment of anything from that port on 
record. The Welland Canal was kept 
open to get the steamer out of the locks 

before the canal closed for the season. 

E. BANGaAssER. 





CANADIAN BAKING TESTS 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 24.—Professor 
Harcourt, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont., has completed the follow- 
ing table showing the results of his bak- 
ing tests of this year’s crop of Canadian 
hard spring wheat: 

Gluten, Absorp- 


Moisture Ash wet tion Yield 
1 hard.... 10.34 15 49.50 60.6 100 
1 north... 11.43 .410 41.98 59.4 97.7 
2 north 10.76 .401 40.75 59.4 97.2 
3 north 11.09 .459 42.00 60.6 97.0 
4 mixed 10.56 .416 40.83 59.4 98.4 


Tex- Appear- 


Volume Color ture ance Av’ge 
1 hard..... 100 100 100 100 100 
1 north,.... 97 98 98 98 97.7 
2 north..... 101.6 99 101 101 99.9 
3 north..... 100.7 98 96 98 97.9 
4 mixed.... 114.3 98 92 97 99.9 
A. H. Battey. 








NOVEMBER FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The report of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, showing exports 
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SUPPORT SHIPPING BOARD 


This Is the Plea of A, P. Husband to Millers’ 
Federation Members, as Answer to 
Rate War by Foreign Lines 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, has issued the 
following bulletin to members, dated 
Dec. 20: 

“The United States Shipping Board 
has consistently maintained its ~ yore 
with the millers of the United States 
with reference to the differential be- 
tween wheat and flour in ocean rates. 
For many months great pressure has 
been brought by the foreign steamship 
operators to break down this differential, 
but through all this agitation the United 
States Shipping Board has stood by the 
millers. 

“The Atlantic Steamship Conference, 
composed of operators of foreign lines, 
as well as Shipping Board operators, re- 
cently declined to maintain any longer 
this wheat-flour differential in ocean 
rates, and as a result the agreement of 
the foreign lines with the Shipping 
Board in regard to this matter has been 
abrogated. The United States Shipping 
Board, however, acting independently 
of the Atlantic Steamship Conference, 
still maintains a 5c differential for flour 
over wheat, based on the average rate 
under which wheat has been carried. The 
United States Shipping Board has an- 
nounced a flour rate of 19c per 100 lbs 
from North Atlantic ports to the United 
Kingdom for the balance of this month, 
and on Jan. 1 the rates for wheat for 
the last two weeks in December will 
be averaged and the rate for flour for 
the succeeding two weeks will be based 
upon such average. 

“Millers should not overlook the fact 
that it is due entirely to the action of 
the United States Shipping Board that 
the differential between wheat and flour 
in ocean rates has been maintained, and 
if it were not for the maintenance of this 
differential, export flour business would 








be impossible. 

“We therefore again urge the millers 
of the United States to support the Ship- 
ping Board ships, and when making in- 
quiry for rates specify to your broker 


constructed for the purpose, and cover- 
ing 11 acres. The new factory, starting 
with 30 workmen, was soon employing 
450 men, carrying a weekly payroll of 
$4,500 and turning out an annual prod- 


of domestic breadstuffs for November, and for the 11 months from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 
shows a continuing decline in the exports of flour, wheat and other grains, wheat 
shipments for November being less than a quarter of what they were in August, the 
high record month. The figures for the flour and grain exports of the past 10 
months are as follows (000’s omitted): 
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ene age Rigg rg og Ram we J = 15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,836 by the United States Shipping Board. 
ro HO, an e Montesuma Silll- 12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 50,099 
g Co. : 12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,893 a 
Mr. Nordyke retired from the presi- 10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,108 SUCRE DASERS GRAS SES 
dency of the Nordyke & Marman Co. in 11,268,000 $2,669,000 61,578,000 2,126,000 ‘6,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,982 + _Burraro, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The terrific 
1898 tinui direct til 1904. 8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,605 windstorm of last Sunday entangled the 
» Continuing as a director un , 9,688,000 48,490,000 6,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 hig fleet of grain laden steamers under 
when the enterprise passed into the hands 13,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 448 break wall at this port, and the cost 
of the Marmon family. He had various 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,000 ie 7 port, il be dl 
other business interests, and was trustee 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,000 {0 [ie Insurance Companies Will )€ Close 
for many years ef the Tebernacic Pres- 11,344,000 20,789,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 13,769,000 481,000 69,000 to $2,000,000, it is estimated. Twenty- 
aokead y , Sages 11,543,000 18,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,000 two boats, containing 7,000,000 bus wheat, 
Na erian s pe .. = city, and a life- i993... 19,555,000 78,373,000 91,733,000 2,405,068 asepres org 03,000 38,080 were beached. The marine legs of the 
ereeee , * ’ . . , . , . . , , , ’ 0 4 . 
ong member of this denomination. 1902 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 65 Mutual elevator were carried away, and 


*Eleven months for flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye and barfey; 10 months for corn flour 


Mr. i 
Nordyke was married twice. Miss Oe pF A, 


Jennie Price, of Richmond, became his 
wife in 1866. After her death he mar- 
ried Miss Carrie Williams, of Niles, 
Mich., in 1882. He is survived by the 
latter, four sons, Charles E., Walter A., 


it will take more than $100,000 to replace 
them. 





Wheat Flour Exports Since July 1 E. BANGASSER. 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States from July 1 to Oct. 31, 1921, by principal 
countries of destination, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





SHIPMENTS FROM BUFFALO 




















A t tembe Octob 4 th IFF r  — ™ 
Robert L., and Horace W. Nordyke, and — geigium 18,804 nie. = knee mys.021 ,_ DUFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The follow 
one sister, Mrs. Martha Hobbs, of Day- Denmark ... 59,085 83,108 57.892 226,307 ing table shows the shipments of flour 
ton, Ohio. Finland .. 93,410 7,788 26,895 306,669 and grain from this port for the past 
France . 281 4 4,866 three years: ‘ 
Epwarp H. Zironen. Germany 56,380 147,420 94,006 402,201 y 1921 1920 1919 
SE Gens eaieseinesecostawnere 564 900 11,058 18,443 = mour. bbis 12.286 168178 46.664 
ea anaalcnt sank enees estes eu 24,258 4,244 6 38,532 Allg oh ean 4 . 
PROPOSED BREAD WEIGHTS LAW ee ca csbnceucncaverts 207,137 129,074 120,112 T1814 518,187 Be Se.» +> SE Senne. Sener 
at me MOEWEY cc ccccccccccccccscccsccesccs 6,278 4,0 28,4 . ’ : . 2'216. 687 7 
t peor gps N. Y., Dec. 94.—Much in- Poland and Danzig ............00... 14,914 82,800 6,307 47,481 101,452 Bartey: base... 1:214/430 366,681 611,208 
crest centers here on the announcement nited Kingdom , 732,728 552,647 280,266 1,900,317 Rye bus........ 92,899 1,732,500 1,976,249 
that a bill has been prepared for intro- Other Europe* ...................5. 172,082 279,134 213,705 780,863 . ee / ° chat: 
duction in the state legislature, at its os eaeeare+. yy gt Ricih estat Totals, bus....12,691,287 4,110,214 3,804,971 
opening in January, compelling bakers " . i { 402 *31,055 bus barley included in 1921 and 
SSS RR eee 12,270 6,628 32,637 72,402 81,0 , 
- mark the net weight on all loaves Of Cuba ............. ccc cece cece eeeeee 86,306 97,775 103,109 366,166 246,765 bus in 1920. E.B 
read, Reha eari cpwik cen nek scans ee 9,664 15,290 18,506 47,663 |. BANGASSER. 
The proposed law refers only to Other West Indies ..............0+ 47,468 73,601 41,534 40,377 202,980 
bread. Cake d h kk 
fon. waane ba th, 4 ane . eee Oe LL bye cst enna eie 2,614 20,362 11,342 $5,132 69,450 etch Mined Bedieo~SThent Benpects 
’ rovides that ea (MO Faced Caliah aw 4 a'8.209 Kise pus a0 7,753 10,329 ,84 ,909 38,840 ; 
must have ite weight marked on s The Hongkong .........--cceesceeeeeeene 14,775 66,394 83,503 142,546 307,218 Net imports (imports less exports) of 
New York State A iati f " Philippine Islands ..........+...++5: 13,262 22,100 31,370 33,868 100,600 wheat and wheat products (the latter in- 
Bak ate Association of Master ritish West Africa ...............- 6,209 5,001 4,453 5,326 20,989 cluded in terms of wheat) into the Dutch 
akers is behind the proposed law. It Egypt .......0..:..ccccccececcceees 15,984 10,486 24,310 9,232 60,012 East Indies, as officially reported, by calen- 
Heme ige> that, contrary to general belief, Other countriest ...............+..+- 64,781 95,286 140,334 198,454 498,855 dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
rea rt ee a eee 1,285 
on eo ae Sane in paper, is I iideiiinesersvies cantons 1,238,019 1,872,578 1,801,805 1,556,578 + 6,468,975 gig. Bh  ReeR EE 2'041 
law ae age within the meaning of the *Principally to Latvia, Russia, Sweden and Turkey. ¢Principally to Ecuador, Peru, 1917........... Me GME canes os 5's 2,446 
» and hence evades the regulation china, Kwangtung, Asia Minor, Japan and Morocco. ee ene | ere 1,871 
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PROBLEM OF WHEAT RUST 


Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Association 
Takes Action Toward Eradication of 
Agricultural Pest 


A dinner was given at the Minneapolis 
Club the evening of Dec. 22, under the 
auspices of the Spring Wheat Crop Im- 
provement Association, to consider the 
wheat rust problem. There were about 
100 present, including Governor J. A. O. 
Preus, of Minnesota, President L, D. 
Coffman, of the University of Minne- 
sota, and merchants, bankers, railway 
officials, grain men and millers.. 

Franklin M. Crosby, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., presided and, after dinner, 
anhounced that the object of the meet- 
ing was to consider the rust menace and 
means for its removal; a subject in 
which all present were vitally interested. 
He concluded his preliminary remarks 
by introducing Dr. E. C. Stakman, of 
the University Agricultural School. 

Dr. Stakman talked interestingly for 
nearly two hours on the black rust of 
wheat, tracing its cause to the common 
barberry bush and illustrating his re- 
marks by the presentation of lantern 
slides showing the rust from its incep- 
tion to its final effect upon the wheat 
plant. 

Upon the conclusion of Dr. Stakman’s 
interesting and convincing address, Mr. 
Crosby invited remarks from those pres- 
ent as to what should be done to pre- 
vent rust epidemics and encourage the 
eradication of the barberry. 

Many pertinent inquiries on the sub- 
ject were asked of and answered by 
Dr. Stakman. Governor Preus advo- 
cated co-operation in the spring wheat 
states affected, rather than the askin 
of federal aid. Mr. Holmberg watiiest 
what was already being done in the di- 
rection of eradication, and urged a 





strong coherent plan for the extension ° 


of the work, 

Mr. Dayton and Frank A. Chamber- 
lain, respectively merchant and banker, 
of Minneapolis, agreed that it was not 
only a question affecting the millers and 
grain men of the Northwest, but also 
every other interest; the movement there- 
fore should have general support. Mr. 
Brown, of St. Paul, speaking for the 
railways, said that no doubt financial 
backing for an intelligent plan of work 
could be found among the railroad in- 
terests. 

John Crosby asked that those not con- 
vinced by Dr. Stakman’s presentation 
should manifest their opinions. To this 
there was no response. Frank T. Hef- 
felfinger urged that active steps be tak- 
en to support the campaign already un- 
dertaken, and that a committee be ap- 
pointed for this purpose. 

William C. Edgar moved an amend- 
ment, which was accepted, that the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, having already done such excel- 
lent work in the way of improving the 
spring wheat crop, appoint the commit- 
tee, and A. C. Loring moved a second 
amehdment, that Governor Preus and 
Mr. Holmberg be made members of the 
committee. A. L. Goetzmann indorsed 
the resolution, urging that the work be 
done immediately. The chairman there- 
upon offered the motion, which was 
unanimously passed, and the meeting 
adjourned, _ 





INDIAN FARMING METHODS 


The most primitive methods of harvest- 
ing wheat, says the Portland Oregonian, 
are still in vogue within 20 miles of an 
agricultural community where the most 
modern machinery for harvesting is 
used. Sam Tennewash, an Indian farmer 
with a ranch near the head of Toppenish 
Creek, on the Yakima Indian reserva- 
tion, Washington, still employs the In- 
dian tribal custom of tramping wheat 
out of the straw stalks with horses. The 
Indian’s farm is located on the north 
slope of the Simcoe Mountains about 20 
miles from the wheat belt of Klickitat 
County on the south side of the Simcoe 
Mountains, and isin an isolated location 
not often visited by whites. 

In threshing the grain grown on his 
farm he uses the old Indian method of 
tramping it out of the straw with horses, 
the process being to scatter the straw 
stalks, with the heads still attached, 
around in a circle in the corral and then 
drive a band of Indian ponies over it 
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for several hours until the heads have 
been mashed and the grain separated 
from the straw. The ponies are raced 
around much after the manner of per- 
forming ponies in a circus ring. After 
it is considered that the grain has been 
sufficiently trampled, the straw is forked 
off the grain and chaff, the latter be 


allowed to remain on the ground until * 


a windy day prevails that will blow it 
away. The wheat is then scraped up off 
the ground. 





GRAIN FIRMS COMBINE 

It is announced from Bristol, Eng., 
that there has been an amalgamation of 
the firms of H. D. Leupold and Arthur 
James & Co., grain and produce brokers, 
whose business will be conducted from 
offices at 1 Queen Square Avenue, Bris- 
tol, beginning Jan. 1, 1922. Mr. Leupold 
was late manager of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Wheat Supplies, Bristol branch. 
Mr. James is president of the Bristol 
Channel and West of England Corn 
Trade Association. 





A REMARKABLE GENEALOGY 


Milton Franklin Williams, of St. Louis, Com- 
piles Volume of Family History That Goes 
Far Afield Into the Story of Mankind 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 24.—It is not often 
that a business man, still in the prime 
of his career, will take the time and the 
trouble to compile a genealogy dealing 
with many and varied subjects; but this 
is precisely what Milton Franklin Wil- 
liams, president of the Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, has 
done. The result is an edition of 100 
volumes, printed for private circulation, 
costing practically $100 a volume, and 
comprising one of the most unique works 
of the kind ever published. 

The information and data contained in 
this edition represents a period of 10 
years’ work in England, Wales and the 
United States. In order that the work 
may be carried on after his death, Mr. 
Williams, who is now 75 years of age, 
has provided in his will that $500 shall be 
placed in escrow to defray the expense 
that shall be incurred by some one of 
his grandchildren in bringing the Wil- 
liams genealogy up to date in the sec- 
ond generation from his own. 

While the title page of this unique 
book states the purpose to be that of 
tracing the descent of the Williams fam- 
ily, the contents are by no means so 
confined. Starting with the question, 
“How old is man?” the answer to which 
is found back in the time of the ape 
man of Java, Mr. Williams has filled 
610 pages with material of much interest 
to students of scientific advancement, 
history, the development of civilization, 
literature, biography and poetry. 

Writing of his own career, Mr. Wil- 
liams refers to himself as an “unlettered 
mechanic.” When nine years of age he 
was working with his father in a saw 
mill. He continued in the wood industry 
until the development of iron and steel, 
when his attention was turned to the ad- 
vancement of these two original elements. 

It is now 25 years since he secured a 
basic patent, subsequently followed by 
250 additional patents in the United 
States and foreign countries, upon his 
principle of os machinery, which 
operates on the theory of revolving at 
high speed loosely hin hammers that 
strike the materials to be ground or pul- 
verized while they are practically held 
in suspension. The Williams Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. manufactures 
crushers of all sizes to suit the many 
different materials for which crushers 
are required. 

The plant of the Williams company is 
fully described and illustrated in the 
book, and in addition there is a history 
of grinding processes throughout the 
world. Much credit is given his three 
sons, who are actively engaged in the 
business with him. 

But that part of the volume which 
sets it aside as being different from the 
many biographies and business histories 
which are written is manifest through- 
out the work. There are sketches of 
men prominent in St.. Louis industrial 
circles; there is a detailed description of 
the antiques and art treasures at the 
home of the writer; and many chapters 
are devoted to scientific subjects, the 
history of St. Louis, literature, vital sta- 





tistics and numerous other subjects of 
widespread interest. The concluding 
chapter of the book is devoted to mauso- 
leums and obituaries, closing one of the 
most individual and Sclateat biographies 
, ever written. .The only matter of regret 
to those interested in biographies, his- 
tory, science, or literature of this char- 
acter is the fact that the edition is lim- 
ited to 100 volumes. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





TENTATIVE MILLFEED STANDARDS 

Cuicaco, Inu., Dec. 24.—Bulletin No. 
264, concerning tentative standards for 
wheat millfeeds, has just been issued by 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. It reads as follows: 

“At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials at 
Washington, D. C., on Oct. 27, 1921, the 
following were adopted as ‘tentative 
standards’ for the feeds named: 


Maximum fiber 
9.5 per cent 


Standard middlings 
6.0 per cent 


Flour middlings 


BEE GE whcbceed ccnp tescocures 4.0 per cent 
BEOWE GROTUR 2c cccccscccccccce 6.5 per cent 
GeOF GROTED cc cccccvicccccccccsn 5.5 per cent 
WEISS GROTES ccccccccccccessecs 3.5 per cent 


Wheat mixed feed 8.5 per cent 

“These ‘tentative standards’ will re- 
main for a year as a subject for ob- 
servation and further study, and at the 
annual meeting next year they will be 
presented for adoption as ‘permanent 
standards,’ unless revised as a result of 
the year’s experience. 

“It is probable that many feed con- 
trol officials will insist on the applica- 
tion of these ‘tentative endenl for 
the coming year, and many of the states 
require application for registration on 
or about Dec. 31. Millets should there- 
fore observe carefully the ‘tentative 
standards’ indicated above, and make 
their applications for registration ac- 
cordingly.” V. P. Writs. 





BUSINESS IN EASTERN EUROPE 

Poland and Roumania alike find the 
depreciation of their currency the most 
conspicuous problem in their economic 
and commercial life says the Department 
of Commerce in its first review of busi- 
ness conditions there. A rapid decline 
in exchange values took place during the 
summer, but in the last two or three 
months there has been some recovery. 
Projects are under discussion for the in- 
crease of taxation, so as. to render it 
possible to stop the printing of paper 
money, which is the principal cause of 
depreciation. In the meantime, both in- 
ternal and external trade are materially 
affected by the depreciation and by the 
often rapid fluctuations in exchange, al- 
though the interference with business 
from this cause is not so serious as is 
commonly believed. 

The exchange value of the Polish mark 
fell from about $.0005 at the beginning 
of July to $.00015 at the close of Septem- 
ber; rising rapidly to a maximum of 
about $.00038 early in November, it now 
stands at about $.0008. The amount of 
currency a little more than doubled be- 
tween July 1 and Dec. 1, standing at 
the latter date at 207,000,000,000 marks. 

The Roumanian currency, the leu, de- 
clined from about $.015 in July to a 
minimum of about $.005 at the beginning 
of November, since when it has risen to 
approximately $.0075. A very sharp de- 
cline at the beginning of November was 
accompanied by a run on the banks in 
Bucharest, and one of the important 
ones failed. The government has, how- 
ever, recently adopted a law providin 
for a heavy tax on capital, which should 
help the financial situation. Although 
the people have been unaccustomed to 
heavy direct taxation, the matter has 
been so long agitated and the need of it 
is so widely felt that the opposition to 
the tax may perhaps be successfully over- 
come. Special measures have been intro- 
duced to prevent capital from leaving 
the country to escape taxation. 





ROUMANIA’S GRAIN SURPLUS 

Roumania has a considerable surplus 
‘of grain for export both from earlier 
crops and from that of 1921, but export 
has been hampered both by the unsatis- 
factory condition of the railroads and by 
government regulations. The export of 
oil, the next most important Roumanian 
product, is about the same as in 1920, 
a is also hampered by various restric- 

ons. ; 
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BREAD PRICE WAR ENDED 


Bakery Output in Washington Sold at Loss 
for Over a Month—Pound Loaf Returns 
te Ic, Wholesale 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 27.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Beginning Dec. 26, the 
wholesale price of bread in Washington, 
D. C., was increased Ic per loaf. Lead- 
ing bakeries of the city announced the 
increase, and said it would mean a simi- 
lar increase in retail prices, where a mar- 
gin of 1@2c is added on the baker’s price 
to the retailer. 

Bread now returns to the 7c standard 
for the 1-lb loaf, wholesale, or 8@9c re- 
tail, and to 12@13c for the 114-lb loaf, 
retail. The wholesale price on the lat- 
ter rose from 91,c to 101,4c. 

The history of the price cutting cru- 
sade which brought the wholesale prices 
down to 6c and 91,c, respectively, for 
the wholesale 1-lb and 11,-lb loaf, was 
written in installments, in the form of 
advertisements. Starting during the 
early days of November, one bakery an- 
nounced a ¥,c cut in bread. The others 
undercut ~ gong & until about 30 or 
35 per cent had been ae off the 
me As a result, the bakers claim, 

read has been selling at a loss for more 
than a month. 

W. S. Corby, vice president of the 
Corby Baking Co., explained that since 
the recent cut in- prices a few weeks 
ago flour had increased in price. The 
Corby company has been selling bread at 
below actual cost, he said, “as, after we 
reduced our prices, the cost of flour rose, 
and with that and other office and gen- 
eral expenses, we found it impossible to 
produce bread at such a low figure.” The 
Corby company’s new prices are 7c and 
1014c, respectively, for the two sizes of 
loaves. The Corby company announced 
that reductions in flour would be fol- 
lowed by reductions in bread prices. 


J. Harry Woorrmce. 








JAPANESE WHEAT PURCHASES 

The damage to the Japanese rice crop 
during August and September resulted 
in an extensive increase in the purchase 
of wheat. During the third quarter the 
wheat importations were primarily from 
America, and very little from Australia, 
although the latter is usually the more 
important source of wheat for Japan. 

Australian wheat, however, is now be- 
ing imported in larger quantities, accord- 
ing to a consular report, which states that 
it is doubtful if these large wheat im- 
ports will long continue, in view of the 
excellent rice crops in Siam, French 
Indo-China and India, and the ability of 
the Japanese to obtain from the United 
States rice produced from Japanese seed. 
With the growing realization of the dam- 
age done to the rice crop the price rose 
to the highest point since 1919, but part 
of this advance was attributed to specu- 
lative activities in the absence of definite 
information as to the damage done. 





AUSTRIAN FOOD SUBSIDIES 

Austrian state: food subsidies, which 
have been a large source of loss to the 
government, are to be discontinued after 
Jan. 1,°1922, The government, however, 
has made great purchases so as to assure 
an uninterrupted supply of foodstuffs 
for the country. The difference in the 
price of bread and flour after the sub- 
sidy is discontinued will probably be a 
great burden to many of the laboring 
class. These commodities will be sold in 
free trade, and the price may easily 
amount to 10 or 15 times the present 
price, as the consumer is now paying, in 
the case of bread, only approximately 
the amount of baking expenses. It is 
proposed to have some of the price dif- 
ference assumed by employers in the 
case of those employees who cannot pos- 
sibly pay the advanced prices. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
24, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of. flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels 1000’s omitted): 





Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic ....1,164 1,470 eee 5 323 
Gee pecisene 508 562 21 aa 
Pacific ..... 1,335 ae 70 

Totals ....3,007 2,032 21 75 323 
Prev. week..2,787 3,146 15 33 278 
Totals, July 1- 

636 17,019 5,211 


Dec. 24..132,179 18,358 
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Last week was one of the quietest ex- 
perienced by Minneapolis mills on this 
crop. Even —- counter prices were 
no incentive, and the bookings reported 
were exceedingly light. Mill representa- 
tives in some of the larger markets say 
they cannot recall a time when competi- 
tion was so fierce, or prices so demoral- 
ized, They claim that bakers are doing 
at least 25 per cent less business than 
normally at this time of year, and that 
flour stocks are ample for present re- 
quirements. There are apparently a 
dozen sellers to every buyer, and prices 
at which flour is booked certainly cannot 
represent a profit to the mill. 

Under the surface, however, there is a 
feeling that better times are in store. 
The impression prevails that, after stock 
taking is over and the trade gets squared 
around, buying will pick up and a fair- 
ly heavy volume of business will be done. 

All the Minneapolis mills were closed 
over Christmas, most of them from Sat- 
urday to Tuesday; consequently, ' the 
output was light, representing only 37 
per cent of capacity. This week 14% 
mills are in operation. 

There was a little better export in- 
quiry last week. Several mills report the 
receipt of bids both from exporters and 
direct from their European connections. 
Several small lots of export patents and 
first clear were worked to Great Britain 
and the Continent. 

Mills quote top patents at $7.30@7.65 
bbl, standard patent $6.80@7.20, second 
patent $6.50@6.85, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $5.10, first clear $4@4.25, 
second clear $2.75@3.45, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business in durum products is very 
quiet, and trade is of a holiday char- 
acter. The only improvement reported 
this week was an increase in shipping di- 
rections. Mills, however, are more op- 
timistic, and believe that business should 
show a spurt after the first of, the year. 
It is understood that stocks are very 
light and few mills have many, old or- 
ders on their books, so the general im- 
pression is that, after inventory time, 
business will improve. 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $5.75 
bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.25@5.35; 
durum flour, $4.75; clear, $3.65@4.25,— 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There is no change of consequence in 
the millfeed situation. Offerings are 
still scarce, with mills-away behind on 
deliveries against contracts. It is un- 
derstood that thére is still considerable 
October-November feed to come out. 
Large city mills are out of the market 
on bran, standard middlings and rye 
middlings, having nothing to offer but 
red dog. Unless milling operations im- 
prove, millers say they will have little 
surplus bran to offer before spring. 

Interior mills seem to be pretty well 
oversold, as many of them are endeavor- 
ing to buy feed in Minneapolis; in fact 
one of the largest interior mills last 
week was inquiring here for 10 or 15 
cars of pure bran, but found the mar- 
ket bare of offerings. 

Jobbers are meeting with considerable 
difficulty in keeping their trade pacified 
over nondeliveries. Buyers in eastern 
markets are threatening to buy in for 
sellers’ account. Regardless of all the 
talk of scarcity, however, some jobbers 
are offering bran and standard middlings 
for January shipment. 


Prices are firm. Mills quote bran at’ 


$22 ton, standard middlings $22@23, 
flour middlings $26.50@27.50, red dog 
$30@31, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 
CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The local cash market was featured 
again the past week by light offerings of 
spring wheat. Choice milling grades espe- 
cially were limited and, with a brisk de- 





with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
\,. &. Sr oreprrirvrrrer 206,140 37 
ey WE evox cane Gh veeee 222,485 41 
FOGP BOO sccvcesss . 248,690 46 
TWO VOATS OBO ..2-scceces 335,280 61 
Three years ago .......... 235,755 45 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

ee 47 304,200 123,755 41 
BE? avn a 0% 47 304,200 112,720 37 
1921+ 63 422,190 181,230 43 
See 63 422,190 202,885 48 


*Week ending Dec. 24. tWeek ending 
Dec. 17. 


W. C. SINGLER RETIRES 


W. C. Singler, manager of the Minne- 
apolis plant of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
will retire Jan. 1, and will be succeeded 


William C. Singler 


mand from mills, premiums were firm. 
Mills also were good buyers of medium 
arg but little interest was shown by 
uyers in the lower grades. Today No. 
1 dark sold at 6@16c over May. No. 1 
dark closed at $1.294,@1.344% bu; No. 1 
northern, $1.2714@1.32%,; December, 
$1.254%4; May, $1.2214. 

Durum wheat offerings were light, and 
demand for choice py was good. No. 
2 amber was quoted at 3@10c over May, 
and No. 1 mixed at 3c under to 10c over. 

Winter wheat has been in rather good 
demand of late, with several sales re- 
ported to the larger interior mills. Of- 
ferings are light. Montana winter was 
quoted at 8c over May; Nebraska, 10@ 
5c under; Kansas, 2c under to Sc over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1414 were in operation Dec. 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s ‘mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), 
South A, B, Anchor and Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


by Daniel Belcher, now connected with 
the St. Louis branch of the company. 
Mr. Singler, who came. here four years 
ago from St. Louis, has been with the 
Bemis company 42 years. He has not 
been in the bést of health recently, and 
is retiring from active service to take a 
well-earned rest. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady to a shade 
stronger, and demand was fairly active 
last week. There was no special feature 
to the market. Cash corn was in good 
demand and firmer. On a few days re- 
ceipts were somewhat heavier, but buy- 
ing was sufficient to absorb all offerings. 
There was good buying by elevators here 
and at Duluth. Closing prices Dec. 27: 
No. 3 yellow, 3914¢ bu; No. 3 mixed, 
38@38%,c. 

Demand for oats came chiefly from 
elevators, although there also was a fair 
amount of buying by feeders, grinders 
and shippers. No. 3 white closed at 
305%,@311%,c bu; No. 4 white, 294%@ 
301K¢c. 

Rye started off rather quiet last week. 
Since Thursday, demand from mills im- 
proved, but prices show little change. 
No. 2 closed at 78@79c bu. 

Barley was featureless. Offerings were 
light, and demand last week was very 
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quiet. Some improvement was noted the 
past few days. Closing range, 36@ 
49c bu. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,439 1,623 3,900 3,261 
0 eee 448 553 119 3,200 
Totals cvcccse 1,887 2,176 4,019 6,451 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 24, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 50,592 652,942 57,797 66,438 
Duluth ....... 32,997 28,902 9,750 75,954 
Totals ...... 83,589 81,844 67,547 142,392 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 





Duluth, on Dec. 24, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

, 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ... 8,096 8,374 8,215 22,029 
GAD nix 5 icone 1,750 1,058 2,556 14,757 

Totals ....... 9,845 9,432 10,771 36,786 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The export market for oil cake seems 
to have reached one of its periodical dull 
periods, as just at present buying is not 
very active. Importers on the Conti- 
nent and in Great Britain are under- 
stood to have fairly large quantities on 
hand or in transit, and prefer to use 
these stocks before taking on additional 
supplies. Another factor is the rapid 
advance in values of late. Importers 
are not very anxious to pay the prevail- 
ing high prices, and are making few new 
purchases. Oil cake is quoted nominally 
at $48@49 ton, New York. 

The domestic demand for linseed oil 
meal is also rather quiet. Prices are 
considered high, and the average car- 
load buyer is confining his purchases to 
mixed cars with other products. Some 
interest is being shown in meal for de- 
ferred delivery, although buying is lim- 
ited. Mills quote oil meal at $44 ton, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, for prompt and Jan- 
uary shipments. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight $4.19% ; 
three-day, $4.1914,; 60-day, $4.17. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 365%. 

BUYS BUFFALO STORAGE 

The Electric Steel Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, last week completed nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the Ameri- 
can Malt & Grain Co.’s plant at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The elevator has a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bus, with some additional 
storage in the malting plant proper. It 
is reported that the consideration was 
$500,000. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Chester Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., Chicago, is in Minneapolis calling 
on mill connections, 

Judson S. Bemis, vice president of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Boston, was a 
Minneapolis visitor last week. 

Richard M. Hersey, salesman for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, spent 
the Christmas holidays in Boston. 

W. A. MeNair, head miller for the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
visited relatives in Minneapolis over 
Christmas. 

The Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has made arrangements to have 


the V. Thompson Co. represent it in the 


Chicago market. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, vice president 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., of Kansas City, is visiting old 
friends in Minneapolis this week. 

Reports are being received from sev- 
eral points in the Northwest to the ef- 
fect that local merchants are accepting 
corn from farmers in payment of old 
debts. 

Fred C. Lang, general salesman for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., is a visitor at the home office this 
week, 

R. T. Hambleton, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., and E. T. Quinn, connected with 
the Cleveland, Ohio, office, are visiting 
headquarters this week. 

(Continued on page 1459.) 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutorn, Minn., Dec. 24.—The flour 
market was without any stimulating in- 
fluences this week, and millers report a 
continuation of light interest and slow 
trade. A buyer here and there appeared, 
taking enough to tide over his immedi- 
ate wants, but no concern for the future 
was manifest. Mills seem to look upon 
the present very slow demand as certain 
to bring later a better trade. Prices 
were advanced the past week 25c bbl on 
patent, with no change in clear. ° 

The durum flour market was without 
any particular change. The mill report- 
ed the acceptance of a little business 
from buyers whose needs compelled them 
to come into the market, but aside from 
this there was little doing, and the gen- 
eral policy of oe off apparently will 
continue over the holiday period. Prices 
advanced 15c bbl. 

Dullness in rye flour was as pro- 
nounced as ever, with no sign of im- 
provement. Buying orders were few and 
far between, and for local account. Out- 
siders are indifferent, and their buying 
is negligible. Prices were l5c bbl higher. 

The mixed car millfeed trade was fair- 
ly good this week. The mills, however, 
have their present output well sold up, 
and their offerings amount to little or 
nothing. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BRIS WOK 2c cccccsccccvece 3,32 9 
BMGS WOON code cccccccccces 9,865 27 
EMBt VORP oo cess cccccsccccs 8,265 22 
Two years ago ........+++s 29,210 55 


NOTES 

A fair amount of wheat and a little 
flaxseed were shipped from Duluth- 
Superior elevators this week. 

Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., is here from New York with his 
family to spend the holiday period. 

The Duluth Universal mill was shut 
down this week, owing to slow shipping 
instructions and scarcity of new buying. 

Rudolph M. Olson, aged 28, was ar- 
rested this week on a charge of setting 
fire to the Hake doughnut factory, 1532 
West Michigan Street. 

S. C. Harris, with the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., at Chicago, is visiting here, and 
Parker M. Paine, with Logan & Bryan, 
at Chicago, was here during the week. 

J. F. McCarthy, of the McCarthy Bros. 
Co., has been confined to his home for 
nearly three weeks by illness which was 
at first of a serious nature. He is now 
recovering. 

The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade Clearing Association will 
be held Jan. 3. Two directors will be 
elected to succeed W. J. McCabe and 
M. L. Jenks. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., have returned from 
New York, where they attended the an- 
nual meeting of the company. 

C. H. Thornton, of Winnipeg, for 
many years a member of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, is here with his family 
to spend Christmas with relatives. Har- 
ry T. Swart also visited friends and 
relatives over the holiday. 

Receipts of corn this week have nearly 
equaled the arrivals of wheat, as one or 
two elevators are actively bidding for 
corn. The movement of grain from the 
country has fallen off sharply, and for 
several days not a car of spring wheat 
arrived. 

In spring wheat, both cash and futures, 
there was practically no business this 
week. There were some buyers after 
spring wheat, but there was none to be 
had. Mills and shippers wanted choice 
cars of durum wheat, and paid top 
prices for them, but other grades were 
left for elevators to take, which they 
eventually did, but not briskly. They 
were not buying as keenly as last week. 
No change in the cash basis is reported. 

F. G. Cartson. 





BUCKWHEAT RECEIPTS LIGHT 


H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa: “Re- 
ceipts of buckwheat at present are very 
light, partly due to the fact that coun- 
try roads are in very poor condition, and 
farmers are also holding for higher 
prices. The surplus buckwheat has been 
disposed of, and we fear it will require 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


a considerable advance to induce the 
farmers who have put their buckwheat 
in the bins to deliver it. Buckwheat 
mills are carrying light stocks of buck- 
wheat grain, as the demand for buck- 
wheat flour is very limited, due to the 
fact that jobbers are buying sparingly 
and the weather has been too mild to 
create much of a demand from consum- 
ers. Buckwheat loaders report that, in 
sections where the freight rates are fa- 
vorable, fully 80 per cent of the buck- 
wheat has been shipped out. This would 
indicate that all of the buckwheat still 
available will find a ready sale, and 
that there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing buyers for every car. Buyers who 
will need buckwheat would, therefore, do 
well to take on any cars offered at fa- 
vorable prices.” 





TROUBLES OF THE MARK 


United States Commercial Attaché in Berlin 
Surveys Recent History of German Cur- 
rency—No Fundamental Improvement 


The present recovery of the German 
mark beginning the last day of Novem- 
ber, after its Los and unparalleled de- 
cline, has caused a turmoil in German 
business and manufacturing. The most 
recent comprehensive statement of pres- 
ent economic conditions in Germany is 
that contained in a cable message to the 
Department of Commerce from Charles 
E. Herring, commercial attaché at Ber- 
lin. The following survey is based al- 
most entirely upon this cable. 

The general overpurchasing during the 
period of collapse has begun to manifest 
itself. Increased ——— in stocks, 
which was fostered by loss of confidence 
in the currency at the time of the drop, 
has not been entirely obviated by the 
recovery of the mark, although every 
effort is being made to restrict it. The 
basic conditions in public finance remain 
unchanged, the note circulation still be- 
ing on the increase, with the resultant 
rise in the floating debt. 

Present conditions seem to indicate 
that the unprecedented drop in the mark 
beginning in September and continuing 
through October and November was 
greatly intiuenced by psychological fac- 
tors, and that it showed considerable dis- 
counting of future conditions. The pres- 
ent recovery is mainly due to the influ- 
ence of persistent rumors of indemnity 
postponements and general changes in 
indemnity payments, combined with the 
fact that heavy .fall buying, especially 
of foodstuffs and certain raw materials 
for winter consumption, has fallen off. 

The fall of the German mark since 
September, whjch had such a wide effect 
on economic conditions in Germany dur- 
ing October and November, causing 
great price increases, inflation of the 
stock market, and great overpurchasing 
by German consumers in fear of further 
price advances, has been checked to some 
extent. Whereas on Nov. 18 the mark 
was valued at $0.0035 (demand rate in 
New York), it rose to $0.0036 on Nov. 
28, $0.0041 on Nov. 30, and was quoted 
on Dec. 1 at $0.0054. After a drop to 
$0.0045 the next day, it increased slightly 
again and stood at $0.00509 on Dec. 9. 

Actual unemployment is less at pres- 
ent than at any time since the armistice, 
being somewhat under 300,000; this does 
not allow for part-time arrangements. 
It is to be feared, however, that unem- 
ployment will assume larger proportions 
when the present large orders are filled 
and when goods produced at the new 
high price levels are offered on the mar- 
ket. Labor unions are actively support- 
ing the eight-hour law, which will result 
in an almost complete stoppage of over- 
time work. 

Throughout November a constant wage 
agitation was carried on, which resulted 
in several noteworthy strikes. In Diissel- 
dorf 60,000 metal workers struck on Nov. 
14, demanding a wage increase. The 
average wage level was increased 15 per 
cent, and full work was resumed on 
Dec. 4. 

An increase in freight rates on Dec. 1 
of 50 per cent and advances in the price 
of coal will shortly affect materially the 
cost of production in the various indus- 
tries. 

The constantly growing adverse trade 
balance and the fear of protective meas- 
ures abroad have led the German govern- 
ment to attempt a new control of export 


prices in an endeavor to approximate the 
world level. It will be increasingly nec- 
essary to sell a large proportion-of the 
industrial output abroad, especially in 
the case of the textile, metallurgical, and 
other industries largely dependent on 
foreign raw materials. An attempt is 
being made by the foreign trade office, 
although without entire success, to com- 
pel the payments for German exports 
to be made in foreign currencies. 





Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of fiour and wheat from the 
United States by months and fiscal years 
(July 1-June 30), with percentages of total 
shipped as flour, based on the reports of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus 
to the bbl): 

c——000’s omitted——,, Per ct. 





1921— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
AUBUR oon cees 1,873 68,537 13 
pS PP 1,238 24,842 19 
JUNO ccccercce 1,566 25,236 22 
MAF ccccccece 1,265 25,932 18 
APT cccccccce 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,346 21 

1920— . 

December .... 952 25,896 14 
November .... 1,101 26,036 16 
October ..... + 1,607 35,803 17 
September . 938 30,771 12 
August ....... 1,107 27,670 16 
. OS 2,404 23,838 31 

By fiscal years— 

1920-21........ 16,188 293,268 20 
1919-20....... + 21,661 122,431 44 
lS) ae + 24,190 178,683 38 
1917-18........ 21,880 34,119 74 
149,831 26 

178,274 29 

269,643 22 

92,394 37 

91,603 36 

30,160 62 

23,729 66 

46,680 47 

66,923 44 

oe . 100,371 38 

1906-07..... +++ 16,585 76,569 48 

Fifteen years— 

Totals ....... 220,976 1,739,578 36 
Average ,..... 14,732 115,972 86 





CANADIAN EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 24.—An official 
statement covering the exports of grains 
and grain products from Canada during 
the month of November, by countries. of 
destination, with previous month’s com- 
parison, shows as follows: 


WHEAT, BUS 








o— November October 
United Kingdom ...... 18,515,116 14,987,813 
United States ......... 4,156,509 1,650,045 
SE 356.660 0.0 05600 ews 1,359,558 681,653 
Italy ..... FGe Rivka oeenee 
Belgium .. 

Colombia .. 
Germany 
Netherlands 
France . 
Spain . 
Norway ..... 
Switzerland ........... 
British South Africa... 
Newfoundland ......... 
SOE S28 e ees ocscesscces 
PEE, a eed veveccienes 

TOON cic scccccseces + 29,254,036 21,130,579 

OATS, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom ......... 1,661,539 291,922 
United States ............. 161,173 66,989 
Newfoundland ............ 84,254 71,327 
MATURES cccccccescccccces 13,793 6,435 
British Honduras ........ 325 120 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 27,657 5,487 
Other Br. West Indies..... 2,212 1,300 
British Guiana ........... 11,338 14,491 
BOOED. wet ccccecrdeccenece 18,865 13,962 
SEL 5S OF OS Wib-4 ware 800% GORD = ccesee 
ST TS TT Cee 74,894 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 57 192 
WUOTWET ccccccscccsccccccs cesces 32,941 
PUUEINED cccciesseseves 72,4 56,470 
EL G6 -O-¥sb5-4-6.0:% wa Wises 196,153 189,026 
GRE 05.5.0 60 e veeccvesnsee 1 23 

DOPED ccc cvcdcvccvupess 2,254,892 825,791 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom .......... 1,227,394 877,741 
ENED o ves vcctcccese 118,867 340,674 
SEE Bab 606 5 0.00 00.9:2.0:60 135,945 262,361 

ME Hei csr esses geves 1,482,206 1,480,776 

RYE, BUS 

To— November October 
United Kingdom ......... + 121,977 119,795 
MS NUE Se cccesceses 60,000 6,482 
BOE «6.6048 ideudedecsese 153,012 146,261 
CE -cncubesykeuvan che } es 46,083 
PE 6060005 0cecewesse 24,452 40,177 
eee 174,600 111,250 
SEE oie 0.00 6 eben ebuadec®  Bebake 109,999 
EE 6) 6VG5i08<024008 dee" -Sbceee 1,328 

DO a5 84s can on dbansed 534,041 580,375 

FLAXSEED, BUS 
To— November October 


United Kingdom 
United States 


AR eee vatle ' 176,235 694,991 


December 28, 1921 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
‘o— November October 
United Kingdom 









ae ee 545,431 434,104 
United States ............ 101,068 41,992 
Newfoundland ............ 59,242 62,113 
a eee 3,470 4,577 
GEN 6n-0000¥-06¢040n0b00 8,108 8,267 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 15,150 11,205 
Other British West Indies. 6,458 6,513 
PPURGE cocccccevcevecscs ,258 2,295 
British Guiana ........... 7,682 7,352 
DOGO. ccccccccocccecaces 1,513 1,795 
POOEMOTIORES wo cccccccececce 112 2,122 
rrr rrr Tee 23,283 16,249 
British South Africa...... 4,236 1,500 
Canary Islands ........... ., Serer . 
China ..... Co tedeeveccccoce Mee @eéen. 
BEE. bb65 $060 00eececrece 494 650 
BE nocccccccsecscee E088 ccvccs 
Pe - BPOEENED ccécccesscese 8 286 
GORE ccccccccccccsccvccece 14,332 9,105 
WEEE Suen sceeecoeverese 4,793 4,336 
British Honduras ......... 250 55 
PIOTWED coccccccceccccccce - ern 
COUUNET ccccccessccececes 2,748 9,357 
WOU cee cc cccccscccecece TT” e65006 
French West Indies ..... ° 12 300 
BEOMIOO sccccsesacedcccsccs 915 930 
Dutch West Indies ....... 614 115 
BEOFOOOS cccccccccccccesece 1,667 844 
Philippine Islands ... ae 
Bpeamiem ACTION .ccsscccccs covcce 214 
Venezuela ...... 10,376 4,027 
Guatemala .. cove ,000 
Turkey ... 24,676 18,625 
GEE Gh whic cab ce Teccereese 2,260 500 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 1,577 1,080 
Portuguese Africa ........ 1,250 15 
Other countries .......... 694 8,509 


Totals ..ccscccsescccccecs 855,957 659,167 


BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 
To— November October 
United Kingdom 


eeececoce 2, rr 

United States ............ 122,198 97,002 
BUG, 6 0c cccccsccececes 2,590 5,262 
British Guiana ........... |) eer 
MATURES ccccceeccccscces 1,005 250 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 1,250 550 
Other British West Indies. 315 5 
Newfoundland ........... ° 6,471 783 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 42 84 
AIOMMR ccccccccccccccccece i.  Sebe ss 
WOUND cc cccecccccescvece 103,936 136,159 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 
To— November October 
United Kingdom ......... 66,021 94,982 
United States ............ 2,170 625 


Bermuda ..... TT TTT eT rTry 2 9 





British Guiana ........... 94 25 
British South Africa ..... 480 680 
po Pee 50 18 
TOMBICR ccccccccccecsccce 8 3 
Other British West Indies. 87 72 
Denmark ,......+. TTT TT Ty 2,503 500 
| FOV CeCe rT TTT? Mee eee 508 
POUMOTURMED cccccccccceces 2,200 2,206 
Newfoundland ............ 797 2,698 
BIRGER ccccccesccscccsseve we  (esaaee 

DOORS cccvcvesccsvcscene 64,442 102,326 


SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 
To— November October 
United States 00 93,830 


: A. H. Battey. 





Canada—Milling in October 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in October, 1921, as reported by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
Went .cccccces 3,288,094 3,261,143 6,549,237 
WE ccc decevess 515,307 33,809 1,249,116 
) Meee 9,668 3,244 2,912 
Pee eee 1,195 3,662 4,857 
TN vewecetaees 109,914 13,461 122,375 
Buckwheat ..... UB,628 = acvcce 12,612 
Mixed grain 536,264 24,572 660,836 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in October, 
1921: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 157,523 282,346 439,869 
Manitoba 2 patent. 204,953 253,300 458,253 
Ont, winter straight 26,530 ..... 26,530 
All others ......... 313,979 151,889 465,868 

Total flour ...... 702,985 687,535 1,390,520 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 3,479 3,947 7,426 
|. QPPeUULererererre 10,464 11,202 21,666 
Shorts and middlings. 16,054 15,586 31,640 
All other offal ....... 3,534 3,441 6,975 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ....... 1,050,126 1,675,591 2,725,717 


Rolled oats ... 7,253,973 8,934,159 16,188,132 


Barley, pot and 


pearl ....... 224,556 64,288 288,844 
Rye meal ..... 48,974 79,797 128,771 
Corn flour and 

meal ..cc.cce 934,636 133,672 1,068,308 
Buckwh’'t flour. 263,316 ovccce 263,316 


Ground feed 
grains ......29,827,064 9,691,099 39,518,163 





Canada—Net Exports 


Net exports (exports less imports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) from Canada, as reported in 
the Annual and Monthly Reports of the 
Trade of Canada, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Flax- 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye seed 

1920... 44,120 15,563 9,750 3,122 902 
1919.. 113,472 13,051 13,097 1,887 1,133 
1918.. 92,914 20,257 4,548 503 2,075 
1917.. 185,943 59,760 7,182 807 6,273 
1916.. 226,558 70,416 9,969 961 4,824 
1915 176,563 15,528 4,594 440 1,943 
1914 89,201 19,235 6,707 89 §=—6. 7, 953 
1913.. 151,229 31,666 13,546 ++. 22,944 
1912.. 103,808 9,417 4,751 *88 8,175 
1911.. 76,069 10,153 1,216 38 548 


*Net imports. 
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All branches of the flour trade here re- 
port the week just closed extremely 
quiet. Despite the rising wheat market, 
few mills made any great price changes 
from those reported early in the week, 
as buyers have sufficient stock to last 
them until Jan. 1. Today’s closing values, 
however, show an advance of about 20c 
over last Saturday. 

In lieu of shipping instructions, which 
are still difficult to obtain in sufficient 
numbers to insure steady operation of 
mills, there is an urgent need of business 
for immediate shipment and current de- 
mand is largely of this character. Buy- 
ers are little disposed to anticipate their 
requirements, especially as the recurrent 
bulges in wheat invariably fail to hold. 
The limited, scattered buying is being 
done principally by the jobbing trade. 
Bakers and wholesale grocers generally 
are observing end-of-the-year conditions. 

Dullness in the export situation is still 
unrelieved, save for an occasional small 
order. A local mill worked 2,500 bags 
flour to the United Kingdom this week, 
and some clears were sold to the Conti- 
nent. i 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.50@6.70; 95 per cent, $6@ 
6.15; straight grade, $5.85@5.95. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$3.75@4.25, second clear at $3@3.50, and 
low grade at $2.25@2.75. 


MILLFEED 
The keen demand which has character- 
ized the market during the past few 
weeks has subsided, and offerings are in- 
creasing somewhat. While mixed car 
trade holds up fairly well, mills are gen- 
erally abreast of their contracts. Bran 
is now available in first hands, a condi- 
tion that has not existed for some time. 
Shorts are becoming increasingly slow in 
sale. Last Saturday’s price list stands 
practically seattesed. Bran is quoted at 
$21@21.50, brown shorts at $20@21, and 
gray shorts at $21@22. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 1053900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, of 
output § activity 
yy Sl PE Pee ree 72,000 68 
EAR WEE, 00 000 0000605606 78,200 73 
TOOP GOD cenccccccccecsese 57,500 55 
PWS FOND GW 6 eksciccvcss 72,260 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 492,330 263,350 53 
Last week ....... 492,330 265,107 53 
TOR? OOO scaccsee 447,870 197,954 43 
Two years ago... 439,770 362,937 82 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,314 bbls this week, 11,643 last 
week, 5,083 a year ago and 2,106 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, two report do- 
mestic business good, 22 fair, and 39 slow 
and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleays 554,c, via New York 


62c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 521,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 68c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 631,c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 634,c, via New 
York 68c. 


TO CONSIDER BAKING COURSE 


Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., flour, this city, and M. Lee Mar- 
shall, of the Campbell Baking Co., this 
city, left Dec. 22 to attend a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Association of the Baking Indus- 
try in St. Louis this week, to decide 
whether the association will hold a con- 
ference this year and to discuss the ad- 
visability of instituting a bakers’ short 
course at Missouri University, similar to 
the one which is a part of the curriculum 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Mr. Durbin is secretary of the as- 
sociation, and Mr. Marshall is a vice 
president. 


BOARD OF TRADE CANDIDATES 


James N. Russell, president Russell 
Grain Co., and W. B. Lathrop, head of 
the Lathrop Grain Co., this city, have 
been nominated for president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for 1922. 
The election will be held Jan. 3. Mr. 
Russell served the exchange in 1921 as 
first vice president and in 1920 as second 
vice president. He is president of the 
Kansas City’Grain Club. Mr. Lathrop 
is a member of the directorate. Both are 
young men. B. L. Hargis is the retiring 
president. The nominees for second vice 
president are Allen Logan, of the Logan 
Bros. Grain Co., and Fred C. Hoose, of 
the Norris Grain Co. Harry J. Smith, 
now second vice president, will auto- 
matically advance to the first vice presi- 
dency. Six directors will be chosen from 
the following nominees: N. F. Noland, 
E. M. Jolly, W. C. Bagley, S. B. Gregg, 
B. M. Huffine, Charles A. Drayton, W. A. 
Hinchman, David Heenan, W. W. Mar- 
shall, B. Campbell Christopher, Jr., Jay 
H. Woolridge and William Murphy. The 
next arbitration committee of five mem- 
bers will be elected from the following 
aspirants: J. J. Kraettli, R. A. Jean- 
neret, F. W. Lake, W. H. Marshall, W. 
G. Hoover, O. T. Cook, E. F. Emmons, 
George K. Walton, F. L. Bedell and F. 
W. Hipple. 


CUTS OFF WATER SUPPLY 


Following an adverse vote at a special 
election at Emporia, Kansas, the latter 
part of last week, on a proposal for the 
city to purchase for $75,000 his water 
rights on the Cottonwood River, Justin 
R. Soden, owner Emporia (Kansas) 
Water Mills, ordered the city commis- 
sioners to cease pumping water from the 
Cottonwood River, thereby cutting off 
Emporia’s water supply. The city had 
been using the Cottonwood water to 
supply the Santa Fe. With the Santa 
Fe using water from the Neosho River, 
where the city’s water works are located, 
it is estimated the town will be dry with- 
in three weeks. Mr. Soden claims his 
action is legal because of a supreme 
court injunction prohibiting the city 
from using water from his millpond 
without his permission. One bath a week 
is the latest ruling of the city fathers. 


NOTES 
James H. Kirk, who covers Pennsyl- 
vania for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
this city, is spending the holidays in 
Kansas City. . 
Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
eneral manager Midland Flour Milling 
0., this city, returned home Friday 
from the eastern markets. 
The Tiblow Mills Co., Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, with offices in Kansas City, is 
erecting an addition to its milling plant, 


consisting of an office building and power 
house. 

Earl Fawks, general resale man for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., this city, 
who has been working southeastern -ter- 
ritory for the past two months, returned 
to Kansas City this week for the holi- 
days. 

H. R. Barber, of Concordia, Kansas, 
president Kansas City Milling Co., this 
city, and his son, were in Kansas City 
this week, visiting the home office of the 
company and doing their Christmas 
shopping here. 

Kansas City bakeries this week do- 
nated all the bread required for the 3,000 
Christmas baskets distributed to needy 
families on Christmas eve. Local mills 
also made large contributions of flour 
to the mayor’s Christmas Tree distribu- 
tion of baskets to the poor of the city. 

The 1921 Missouri cotton crop yield 
will total over 78,000 bales, with acre 
production of 1,080 lbs of seed cotton, 
which ginned 325 lbs of lint per acre, ac- 
cording to E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the Missouri co-operative crop 
reporting service. The yield in 1920 was 
78,856 bales, and the five-year average 
59,544. Missouri cotton got off to a 
bad start in the early summer, but Sep- 
tember and October were favorable, and 
practically all the crop was out of the 
fields Dec. 1. 


SALINA 

The flour trade is still very dull with 
local mills, but most of them are work- 
ing over half capacity. There is a small 
demand for clears, and there has been 
considerable inquiry by cable regarding 
low grades. One Salina mill made a sale 
of clear for export this week, receiving 
$4.90, jutes, basis New Orleans. Ship- 
ping directions are still hard to get. 
Quotations on fancy patents, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $6.50@6.90; 95 per cent, 
$6@6.50. 

Demand for millfeed continues heavy. 
Bran is quoted at $22 ton, gray shorts at 
$23.50, and brown shorts at $22.50. 


OKLAHOMA 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has declared unjust and unreason- 
able the rates on grain, grain products 
and hay that were established Nov. 20, 
and has issued an order, effective Dec. 
27, making the rate on grain 7.5c for 
five-mile hauls and grading it up to 35c 
for 550-mile hauls. Under grain prod- 
ucts are listed flour, millfeeds, meal of 
several kinds, chicken feeds, etc. The 
corn rates range from 6c to 27.5c. 

Nothing in the order is to be con- 
strued as denying short lines special ar- 
bitraries, and if any rates are found to 
unduly discriminate against interstate 
commerce rates they will, upon proper 
showing, be modified. The commission 
announces that it is soon to apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
adjustment of rates on these commodities 
between Oklahoma points and points in 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. T. C. 
Thatcher, of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co., represented the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association in the hearing that 
resulted in the changes. 

The first of a series of open-house en- 
tertainments contemplated for the win- 
ter by the Campbell-Stone Baking Co., 
of Dallas, was given recently to 250 
members of the Dallas Rotary Club. It 
consisted of refreshments, dancing, 
music, etc., and the guests were wel- 
comed by Lynn Milan, Dallas manager 
of the company. 

A charter was issued in Oklahoma re- 
cently to the Armor Baking Co., of Mus- 
kogee, with a capital stock of $5,000 
and with A. Cole, R. G. Alexander and 
I. S. Wilkerson, all of Muskogee, incor- 
porators. 

On a country road two miles southeast 
of the city the Nafziger Baking Co., of 
Wichita Falls, recently in the early morn- 
ing found the safe that had disappeared 
from its office. 

Sherman M. Durrett has resigned as 
manager at Fort Smith, Ark., of the 
Durrett Flour & Grain Co. He is suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Graves, formerly of 
the Western Grain Co. and prior to that 
a grain merchant at Mansfield, Ark. 

The National Food Products Co., to 
deal in flour, coffee and other articles of 
food, held its first annual meeting in 
Albuquerque, N. M., recently. That city 
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is the company’s headquarters. M. B. 
Otero, E. T. Chase, R. H. Hanna, R. P. 
Barnes, G. A. M. Willson and W. A. 
Field, all of Albuquerque, and E. C. 
Ortega, Los Angeles, were elected di- 
rectors. 

Joseph Fassino, of the macaroni manu- 
facturing firm of Fassino Bros., McAles- 
ter, Okla., will erect five brick business 
houses in that town,—“out of the profits 
of the business,” he told an inquirer. 
The plant of the Fassino brothers now 
turns out 5,000 lbs macaroni daily. Sales- 
men for the firm travel in Oklahoma, 
Texas and Arkansas. 

Omar Bucher, who for several years 
has operated a grist mill at Mountain 
Home, Ark., will enlarge his plant and 
occupy a new building now under con- 
struction. 

New rolls, tempering bins and other 
machinery are being installed in the plant 
of the Vinita (Okla.) Milling Co. by 
Walter L. Davis and H. M. Stokes, the 
owners, who expect to manufacture hard 
wheat flour. 

The plant of the Union Milling Co., 
Abernathy, Texas, which was opened in 
September, has been in operation every 
day since that time. The company ex- 
pects soon to increase the mill capacity 
and to enter wholesaling of flour. An 
oil burning engine is to be installed. 
Wheat growers welcome this mill in the 
south plains country, and have hauled 
wheat to it 40 to 50 miles and exchanged 
it for flour. 

Two brands of flour made in Dallas 
have been recommended for use by wom- 
en of the city by the Dallas Housewives’ 
League. The recommendation was made 
after officials of the league had visited 
bakeries and food stores of the city on a 
tour of inspection. They reported sani- 
tation at 98 per cent in places inspected. 

The plant of the Canyon (Texas) 
Steam Bakery was destroyed by fire, 
Dec. 15. 


NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 24.—The flour trade 
this week has been extremely dull. 
Millers report a very light business. No 
export trade has developed. There is 
little confidence in present prices, and 
every one is holding off. No new buy- 
ing is expected until after inventories 
have been taken. Bran and shorts are 
in good demand. Millers in this territory 
look for a favorable turn in business 
conditions with the coming of the new 
year. 
OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha mills, representing 
a weekly capacity of 19,200 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIS WOOK «cccccsccssecces 10,823 56 
= Stree reece ee 10,154 52 
_ | SevTeretrvererea. 9,300 37 
Be PORTS GOO. 0.086000 00000 20,272 84 


Leicn Leswir. 





PACIFIC COAST BAKERY REVIEW 

Seatrie, Wasn., Dec. 22.—Baking con- 
ditions on the Pacific Coast are probably 
worse than for months. Outputs are 
down considerably, especially in the 
north coast country. Prices are weak 
and erratic. In most localities bread is 
being sold for 6c and 9c for the 1-lb and 
1¥%-lb loaves. Higher prices are being 
made by some of the larger wholesalers, 
and they are getting it on greatly re- 
duced production. San Francisco and 
Portland alone are holding a _ general 
price of 7c and 10c. The quality of 
output is suffering from the cheap prices 
obtained, and the consequent reduction 
in consumption is following. 

Bakers are more inclined to stock up 
on flour for use beyond 30 and 60 days 
than last month, some smaller wholesal- 
ers being in the market for supplies to 
last until April and May. 

Labor conditions continue normal, both 
employers and employees satisfied to let 
present schedules of wages and working 
hours rest until spring. 





To demonstrate that water and sewage 
disposal systems are the most needed im- 
provements in Minnesota farm homes 
and to show how they are installed, the 
agricultural engineering division of the 
University of Minnesota will make a 
survey, draw the necessary plans and 
compile a list of the materials needed for 
the systems. 
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The situation in the flour market re- 
mains about unchanged. Outside of 
routine business, every one is engaged in 
opening Christmas cards and exchanging 
holiday greetings. The mills report that 
inguteten for shipment after Jan. 1 have 
increased this week, and that shipping in- 
structions are coming in freely for the 
few orders on the books. 

Bakers have been doing the bulk of the 
local buying, according to brokers and 
jobbers, though representatives of north- 
western mills say that their business has 
been about equally divided between gro- 
cers and bakers. Grocers continue to 
buy in very small lots, and an order for 
as much as 10 bbls is considered some- 
thing to brag about. First patent has 
been the grade most in favor, though 95 
per cents have sold well in some cases. 

In spite of the advance in wheat, flour 
values have held about — due to 
the stronger prices for millfeed. Spring 
first patents are quoted at $6.50@7.25, 
standard patent at $6.25@6.85, and hard 
winter short patents at $6.15@6.75, the 
latter showing an advance of 10@lé5c. 
Other nominal quotations, all basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: hard winter straight 
$5.85@6.20, soft winter short patent $5.90 
@6.25, straight $5.65@6. 

As yet there seems to be no immediate 
relief in sight for the overabundance of 
clears. One of the local mills, reports 
that it is pretty well cleaned out of this 
grade, but it sells mostly to the bakery 
trade and, consequently, does not have 
large quantities of clear on hand. It is 
understood that Europe recently bought 
some fair-sized lots of flour, but local 
stocks of clear are, to a large extent, un- 
touched. In instances, some of it has 
been worked off in mixed car lots. First 
clears are quoted at $4.25@5, seconds at 
$3.50@3.80. 

Though a holiday dullness we the 
output of the local mills was increased by 
about 3 per cent this week, the total ag- 
gregating 23,000 bbls, against 22,000 last 
week, and the percentage of activity 58. 
Approximately 5,000 bbls of rye flour 
were turned out, most of it booked for 
New York and Philadelphia. 

A feature of the market here is the 
persistent demand for corn products. 
According to one prominent broker, the 
call for this class of goods is stronger 
now than it has been for years, chiefly 
from the family trade. 

Trade in millfeed is apparently very 
healthy, though the continuously advanc- 
ing prices are looked upon by some as 
indicative of a marked setback to come 
sooner or later. A single order, in one 
instance, called for five cars of bran, and 
many requests are going unfilled at pres- 
ent. Bran is quoted at $25@26.50, and 
— cutting is not in evidence. Shorts 

ring $25.50@30, and red dog has ad- 
vanced to $34. Transactions are mostly 
for straight cars, though some mixed car 
lots have been shipped. 

As concerns semolina, the mere nota- 
tion of the present quotations is all that 
can be said. Demand is very flat, and 
the situation generally is uninteresting. 
No. 2 is quoted at $5.85, bulk, Chicago, 
and No. $ at $5.60, same basis. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 23,000 58 
Last week ........ 40,000 22,000 55 
Year ago .......-- 26,700 18,500 69 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,250 87 


THE WHEAT MARKET 

The wheat market has shown unusually 
strong tendencies this week, considerin 
that it is holiday time and a _ 
dullness is to-be expected. The dullness 
has been in evidence, especially the latter 
part of the week, but the facts that 
prices have worked almost steadily high- 
er and that outside speculators seem 
ready to take a more active interest in 
the market lend a bullish tone to the 
situation, which otherwise would be 
lackin, 

Gains for the week register a fraction 
over 6c for the December, 5c for the 
May and. about Sc for July. The spread 
between the first two deliveries has again 
been lessened, which indicates a strong 
cash situation. The increased milling de- 
mand reported from different parts of 
the country, especially from Minneapolis, 
is probably responsible for the latter. At 
the close, today, December registered 
$1.1354, May $1.1714, and July $1.051,. 

The trade is awaiting with interest the 
government crop report, Dec. 29. The 
uncertainty as to what it will contain is 
no doubt causing many a trader to go 
slow. The enormous volume of hedges 
being carried at the present time in thi 
market is considered another barrier in 
the way of sustained higher values. 

Export trade has been rather limited, 
though several rumors of foreign pur- 
chases had an effect upon local prices. 
There were clearances from the Gulf, 
and some sales of American wheat were 
made. However, most of what little buy- 
ing there was has been of Manitobas. 

roomhall’s revised estimate of the 
world’s supplies and needs, circulated 
early in the week, was one of the factors 
favoring the buying side of the market. 
News of the passage by Congress of 
the Russian relief bill stimulated ad- 
vances not only in corn, but also in other 
grains . There has also been heavy profit 
taking. Bullish sentiment has undoubt- 
edl ) stronger than for some time, 
and many of those bullishly inclined say 
that this is merely evidence of a steady 
and persistent demand which is eating 
into supplies. 

The visible supply increased this week, 
the total now being 48,070,000 bus, com- 
pared with 47,376,000 a year ago. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand continues slow, millers 
taking only choice lots, of which very 
few were received. Elevator interests 
were buying actively. Advances were 
recorded in premiums, red winter and 
northern spring gaining 514c, and hard 
winter 4144@5%,c. Deliveries on December 
contracts were heavy the first part of the 
week, but were lighter near the end, 
totaling about 1,187,000 bus. 

Trade generally was of a holiday char- 
acter, and receipts were light, as usual, 
aggregating 83 cars, compared with 75 
last week, and 152 a year ago. 

No. 1 red closed today at 8@9c over 
December, the same as a week ago; No. 1 
hard winter 3@5c over, the same as last 
week; No. 1 northern remains 10@20c 
over. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


More persons are engaged in agricul- 
ture in the state of Illinois than in any 
other occupation, according to analysis 
of the occupational statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Ten per cent of the 
people “gainfully occupied” in Illinois 
are en in farming, and 6 per cent 
are employed as farm laborers. The 
number of agriculturists, however, has 
decreased since the last census. 

Mexican crops are said to be the best 
in years, but there is not enough money 
to pay for harvesting. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was des- 
ignated a contract market on Dec. 21 by 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. This 
action is temporary, pending the decision 
of the injunction suit to heard on 
Jan. 3 by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Lake transportation of grain closed 
for the season with last week’s shipments. 

A Board of Trade ra. was 
offered today at $6,000, net, to the buyer. 


NOTES 


E. B. Sewell, sales manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 
Chicago on Dec. 22, calling on the trade. 


M. Tipp, of M. Tipp Co., flour dis- 
tributors, Chicago, is receiving congratu- 
lations this week on the birth of his third 
son on Dec. 21. 

J. E. Herbert, of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., flour brokers, Chicago, left today for 
the East, where he will spend Christmas 
with his parents. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, with his family, 
— to spend Christmas in Indianapolis, 

nd., his old home. 

C. B. Jenkins, general manager Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on Dec. 20, and called at the office of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 


Percy Hornby, of J. H. Hornby & 
Sons, New Brighton, Pa., brokers, who 
handle the account of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, in Pennsyl- 
vania territory, visited the Star & Cres- 
cent office on Dec. 23. 

C. H. Schimpff, of the order depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, will 
leave the company next week, and go to 
Peoria, Ill., where he expects to engage 
in the automobile business. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 hungry 
youngsters of Chicago were given a free 
turkey dinner on Dec. 21 by the Big 
Brothers, an organization of Chicago 
Elks. Board of Trade officials gave the 
use of the exchange floor as a banquet 
hall. 

Russell J. Poole, city food expert, says 
that the city council committee on living 
costs is going to make war against the 
high prices of bakery goods; that these 
prices, despite the lower flour values, re- 
main at the early high levels, especially 
in loop specialty stores. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Dec. 24.—Volume 
was entirely lacking in the flour trade 
this week, and about the only business 
received by mills was from a few regular 
customers, who pressed for quick deliv- 
ery. It is believed that most purchases 
were due to the desire of buyers to get 
millfeed. Some describe millfeed as the 
kite and flour the tail, instead of the re- 
verse. Much of the outgoing flour was 
shipped: in mixed cars with feed, the latter 
being so scant as to cause a rather acute 
situation. 

Production dropped back.sharply after 
the fair output of last week, and very 
little new flour was made, because of the 
restricted call and infrequent shipping 
directions. It is the intention to resume 
operations on a moderate scale early in 
January, although millers here do not 
look for any marked increase in demand 
for at least two weeks after New Year’s 
day. The little business transacted this 
week was scattered among bakery and 
family trade. The call for fancy family 
patent was somewhat better than last 
week, 

Prices hardened early in the week 
when grain levels advanced under the 
prospect of some fairly heavy purchases 
for Russian relief, and as this prospect 
became surer and finally developed tan- 
gibly through approval of the relief act 
by President Harding, grain and flour 
went upward rather aay: In com- 
parison with a week ago, the best ams 
patent is held 65@75c bbl her. 
Straights also sought a much higher level, 


with a range greatly widened. Choice 
city brands of hard spring wheat were 
uoted at $7.90@8.40, and straights at 


.75@8, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Trade in clear flour is still very dull, 
but in the last week to 10 days it has 
been possible.to arouse at least some in- 
terest. The accumulation, however, is 
still heavy and being worked down slowly. 
Prices advanced with patents and 
straights. First clear was quoted at $4.70 
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@5.75, and second at $4@4.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Listlessness characterized the market 
in Kansas patents and the volume of 
trade was restricted even more than last 
week. A few scattering orders were tak- 
en by jobbers, who were able to meet 
all calls out of existing stocks. Prices 
are largely nominal, but 25@50c bbl 
higher with spring grades. Fancy Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $6.25@6.75, 
and standard at $5.90@6.30, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Rye flour business was comparatively 
more active than wheat flour trade, with 
the result that production was enlarged, 
in most cases up to the limits prescribed 
by the small supply of desirable grades 
of Wisconsin milling grain, which is 
scarce. Milwaukee mills this week made 
4,113 bbls rye flour, compared with 4,453 
last week and 3,800 in the same week in 
1920. ‘Prices advanced sharply, low 
gare sharing in the upward movement 

ue to better inquiry and call for dark 
flour and rye feed. Pure white was 
quoted at $5.30@6.45, straight at $4.70 
@5.80, and dark at $4@4.95, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Prices on corn goods are largely nomi- 
nal, in the absence of transactions of any 
consequence, There is some export in- 
quiry and a few sales have been made, 
but domestic demand is lifeless, which, 
however, is not unusual at the close of 
the year. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted at $1.45@1.50, corn meal at $1.40 
@1.45, and corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 
100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 





Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 28,000 1,735 6 
Last week .... 28,000 10,537 37 
Last year ..... 24,000 13,640 57 
Two years ago..... 24,000 15,400 64 
Three years ago.... 18,000 14,530 80 
Four years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 
Five years ago..... ko ere ‘ 


The Milwaukee flour movement was in 
excess of a year ago. ‘This week’s re- 
ceipts were 34,220 bbls, compared with 
18,550 in the same week in 1920; ship- 
ments were 24,640 bbls, against 4,550 last 
year. 

MILLFEED 


There was no let-up in the call for 
millfeeds, and shipments this week were 
— the largest on record, 9,017 tons 

eing forwarded from Milwaukee, in 
comparison with 3,115 in the same week 
in 1920. 

Bran and middlings show another ad- 
vance of $1@1.50 ton since a week ago, 
with an equal rise in winter bran, which 
maintains a premium of 50c over spring. 
Flour middlings, however, are not so 
firm, and outside prices are $1 ton off. 
The inside on red dog also is $1 lower. 
Rye feed is stronger, and held $1@1.50 
ton higher. Oil meal is strong to $1 
higher, and brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $1, while gluten feed is up $2 
ton. Millfeed receipts this week were 
471 tons, compared with 390 in the same 
week last year. 


NOTES 


The application of Frank J. Carey for 
membership in the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce has been officially posted. 


Benjamin Davis, president and general 
manager of the Davis Mill & Electric 
Co., Galesville, Wis., visited the Milwau- 
kee exchange this week. 


Spaulding Rugee, of the Taylor & 
Bournique Co., grain commission, visited 
the trading pit of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Wednesday, for the 
first time in more than seven weeks, dur- 
ing which period he was recovering from 
an operation for appendicitis. 


The capital stock of the Smith Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, has recently been in- 
creased to $150,000 to accommodate the 
development of the business. The com- 
pany manufactures dairy and poultry 
feeds, and its elevator, mill wt offices 
are situated at Thirty-sixth and Lincoln 
avenues. Sidney M. Smith is president. 

J. S. Fletcher has resigned as manager 
of the Bayfield County Farmers’ and 
Fruit Growers’ Association, of Wash- 
burn, Wis., and will engage at that place 
in the wholesale and retail flour and 
feed business in association with Edar 
Petersen, who has been an employee 
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of the co-operative association’s ware- 
house for several years. 

W. J. Grover, formerly with the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, is now associated 
with the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. as sales manager. A feature 
of business in the last few weeks is the 
demand for car lots from,large lumber 
companies in northern Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and upper Michigan. In the last 
few years this business has turned large- 
ly to mixed cars with feed, but at pres- 
ent solid cars of flour are being ordered. 
Rye flour sales also have Paes up, car 
lots having been forwarded lately to San 
Francisco, Hartford, Conn. and New 
York City. 

The Pabst Corporation, Milwaukeé, 
formerly the Pabst Brewing Co., under- 
went a reorganization of its official per- 
sonnel at the annual meeting held Dec. 
22, when Colonel Gustave Pabst retired 
as president, and Henry Danischefsky 
as vice president. Frederick Pabst, who 
became inactive in the affairs of the com- 
pany about 10 years ago, was elected 
president, and Harry W. Marsh, secre- 
tary, was promoted to vice president and 
general manager. Hugo Kuechenmeister 
was elected treasurer, and Edward F. 
Loebl secretary. The company will con- 
tinue the manufacture of malt sirups and 
cereal products, retaining the entire 
Pabst plant intact. 

L, E. Meyer. 





KANKAKEE BELT ROUTE 

W. J. Keller, division freight agent 
of the New York Central Railway’s old- 
established belt line for avoiding conges- 
tion at Chicago, writes to The North- 
western Miller that the line is now called 
the Kankakee Belt Route and is in- 
dexed under letter “K” in the December, 
1921, Official Guide, and shown on page 
174. This listing will be continued in 
future issues. 





NEW HEAD OF BAG COMPANY 

MitwavukeE, W1s., Dec. 24.—Charles R. 
Decker, for six years vice president and 
general manager of the Milwaukee Bag 
Co., was elected president and treasurer 
of the corporation at a special meeting 
of the board of directors on Dec. 16. 
Mr. Decker succeeds the late Franklin P. 
Mann, who died several months ago. He 
has acquired the interests of Mr. Mann 
from his estate. 

Since 1902 Mr. Decker has been con- 
nected with the Milwaukee Bag Co., and 
to his efforts is credited much of the suc- 
cess which the corporation has achieved 
in gaining a foremost rank among the 
bag manufacturers of the United States. 
For several years prior to 1915 Mr. 
Decker was southwestern representative, 
in charge of the Kansas City office. He 
was then promoted to the main offices 
and made vice president and general 
manager as well as treasurer... 

EK. C. Bennington, for several years 
connected with the company as eastern 
representative, in charge of the branch 
office at Toledo, has been elected vice 
president under the reorganization of the 
official personnel by Mr. Decker. Mr. 
Bennington has been transferred to the 
general offices at Milwaukee, and will 
have charge of the sales department. 
John A. Brewster has been appointed 
manager at Toledo. ' ; 

Willis McFeely, for 12 years manager 
of the Chicago office, has been elected 
vice president. He will continue to make 
his headquarters in Chicago. 

Harry F. Hunter, who has been with 
the company for several years as sales 
manager, and who served as secretary of 
the corporation under Mr. Mann, re- 
mains as secretary, with additional duties 
as assistant general manager and assist- 
ant to President Decker. 

The Milwaukee Bag Co. was founded 
in 1878, and from small beginnings has 
grown to be one of the leading concerns 
of its kind in America. It maintains 
branch offices at Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Toledo. Ned J. Kessler 
is in charge of the Minneapolis office, 
and L. W. Frierson is manager of the 
Kansas City office. 

President Decker has given 12 of the 
oldest employees of the company recogni- 
tion of service by making them stock- 
holders, In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that records and statistics of 
workmen’s compensation and group in- 
surance companies prove the Milwaukee 
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Bag Co. to have the largest percentage 
of old employees in any industry in Mil- 
waukee, 

As a further expression of apprecia- 
tion of long and continuous service, 
President Decker tendered a banquet in 
honor of Andrew Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the printing department, who 
completed 40 years of uninterrupted 
service on Saturday, Dec. 17. Mr. John- 
son was presented a silver tea service 
by the company, in which he is now also 
a stockholder. When he entered the em- 
ploy of the company on Dec. 17, 1881, it 
was operating one press, and the new 
employee occupied the position known as 
“printer’s devil.” During his period of 
service, Mr. Johnson has seen the print- 
ing department grow to one with 28 
presses. 

In the last few months, under the di- 





grain, and contracts made by or through 
a member of a board of trade which has 
been designated by the Secretary of Ag 
riculture as a contract market in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act. 

The act requires, among other things, 
as a condition precedent to designation 
as a contract market, that the board of 
trade make provision for admitting to 
memberships any duly authorized repre- 
sentative of any co-operative association 
of producers having adequate financial 
responsibility, and also to make and file, 
or require its members to make and file, 
reports of transactions on the board, as 
required by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The court’s order restrains the board 
from making provision for such admis- 
sion and from making or requiring its 
members to make such reports pending 
final decision of the case. It also re- 


Charles R, Decker 


rection of Mr. Decker, the Milwaukee 
Bag Co. has made important changes 
and improvements in its plant. The orig- 
inal plant and later additions have been 
rebuilt to conform to a large factory ad- 
dition of modern, re-enforced concrete 
and steel construction, just completed. 
New offices have been provided, and 
much new equipment has been added to 
accommodate the steady growth of the 
business. L. E. Meyer. 





STATUS OF CHICAGO BOARD 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 24.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, in accord- 
ance with an order issued by the Su- 
preme Court, has designated the Chicago 
Board of Trade as a contract market 
within the meaning of the future trading 
act. The Supreme Court’s order was 
issued in the suit of Hill vs. Wallace, 
which was a suit instituted by eight mem- 
bers of the board to restrain it from 
applying for designation under the act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture from mak- 
ing the designation, and the internal 
revenue officers from collecting the tax 
laid by the act. 

The future trading act levies a. tax 
of 20c per bu upon each contract of sale 
of grain for future delivery, but excepts 
contracts made by owners or growers of 


strains the Secretary of Agriculture, 
during the pendency of the litigation, 
from refusing to designate the board as 
a contract market because of its failure 
to comply with these two provisions of 
the act, and expressly authorizes him to 
designate the board without requiring 
such compliance. The designation of the 
board in this manner will permit its 
members during the pendency of the liti- 

ation to deal in contracts for the future 

elivery of grain without being subject 
to the tax laid by the act. 

Action in regard to the Chicago Board 
of Trade completes the designation of 
the important grain exchanges of the 
country, the others having been previ- 
ously so indicated. 

JoHN MarRInan. 





RICE OUTLOOK ENCOURAGING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 24.—H. G. Chalk- 
ley, president of the American Rice 
Growers’ Association, in a recent inter- 
view on the 1921 rice crop of the United 
States, is quoted as follows: “On Dec. 
1 all the rice in the United States was 
threshed and under cover. Reports from 
Arkansas, California, Texas and Louisi- 
ana show that the crop has not been 
nearly as large as was anticipated, but 
what we have has been threshed in good 
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condition, and this year we will not have 
any damaged or musty rice to contend 
with. 

“The distribution of rice for the four 
months ending Nov. 30 has been well 
above the average, and taking the aver- 
age for the United States, Porto Rico, 
Alaska and Hawaii, there is very little 
more in farmers’ hands than will supply 
the normal demand for the United 
States, and the fact that Japan is short 
of its requirements this year some 15,- 
000,000 bags, should give us this outlet 
for any surplus we may have in this 
country. I understand that purchases of 
some 300,000 pockets of California brown 
rice have already been made by Japan. 
California growers are now refusing 
$2.60 per 100 lbs for rough, and are 
holding for $8. 

“Europe is already making inquiries 
for our blue rose rice, and some small 
lots are already going there. The im- 
provement in exchange during the past 
week will greatly help the sales of our 
rice in Europe. There is no doubt in 
my mind that when some of the large 
mills of this country. make up their 
minds to enter the market and start the 
mills for the season we will see quite an 
advance in price. They cannot remain 
closed forever, and when the trade finds 
out that the rice people themselves have 
confidence in the market, they in turn 
will have more than they have displayed 
lately. 

“Rice has been selling much too cheap- 
ly to the trade for the past three or four 
weeks, but, of course, at this season of 
the year, when the trade is paying atten- 
tion to holiday goods, it is not reasonable 
to expect any large domestic demand, 
and usually the export trade does not be- 
gin until January in any larger quan- 
tities. 

“I have felt no fear for the market. 
The farmers in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas and California have made up their 
minds to get some money out of this 
year’s crop, and if they do not, no one 
in connection with the rice industry, 
growers, millers, bankers or buyers, will 
have the rice industry left to make a 
living out of.” W. G. Martin, Jr. 





AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY DISORGANIZED 

A huge prospective deficit for the com- 
ing fiscal year, a steadily increasing paper 
circulation and an enormous drop in the 
external value of the crown are the main 
features in Austria today, says a cable 
to the Department of Commerce from 
William F. Upson, trade commissioner 
at Vienna. The industries are hampered 
by the lack of raw materials and coal, 
and a steady increase in cost of living is 
raising wages continually, making it im- 
possible for Austrian industries to com- 
pete with those of other central Euro- 
pean countries, says the cable. 

Among the efforts which the govern- 
ment will put forth to decrease this pros- 
pective deficit will be the abolition of 
food subsidies, the gradual cutting down 
of the number of employees of the fed- 
eral administration, the raising of vari- 
ous taxes, rates and fees, the obtaining 
of credits abroad, and the floating of an 
internal loan. In addition to property, 
realty and income taxes there will be 
new or amended taxes on automobiles, 
advertisements, special profits, money 
transactions, and even on domestic serv- 
ants. During a discussion of the tax on 
public amusements, which includes danc- 
ing classes, gymnastic clubs, etc., as well 
as theatrical and dramatic performances, 
it was admitted by an exponent of the 
new taxation plans that under the stress 
of the moment practically all but breath- 
ing would be taxed. Increases in railway 
fares and telephone and telegram rates 
are contemplated. 





GERMANY LACKS FREIGHT CARS 

A shortage of rolling stock is seriously 
handicapping German industry and 
trade. The shortage of freight cars 
alone is estimated at about 90,000, which 
is nearly three times the number actually 
in use. On Oct. 1, 1921, the number of 
available freight cars was estimated at 
32,000, of which more than 40 per cent 
were in need of repair. Freight rates 
were increased by 30 per cent on Nov. 1, 
and again by 50 per cent on Dec. 1. In 
addition to this practical doubling of 
freight rates in such a short period of 
time, a 30 per cent increase of passenger 
rates was put into effect on Dec. 1. 
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There has been no change in the mill- 
ing situation, and none is anticipated for 
another week or two. The dullness which 
has prevailed in the flour market for 
some time is more pronounced this week, 
and about the only bright feature is the 
optimistic view millers hold gee 
business after inventory time. They are 
all of the opinion that a buying period 
must be near at hand. 

Interior mills reporting to this office 
are doing a little mixed car lot business 
with established trade, but the output of 
all mills has been materially curtailed. 
They, too, report their trade holding off 
until after the holidays. 

Only one mill reported any export 
business, and this consisted of one small 
sale, destination of which was not made 
public. Foreign trade is expected to 
show improvement next month. 

Locally, bakers are using up what flour 
they have on hand. However, a brisk 
holiday trade is diminishing their stocks 
so rapidly that many will be forced into 
the market earlier than they anticipated. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent $6.75@7.10 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis, standard patent $6.40 
@6.70, first clear $4@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $6.15@6.40, straight $5.40 
@5.75, first clear $3.75@4.25; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.26, straight $5.50@ 
5.75, first clear $3.75@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Many mills report demand for millfeed 
still in excess of supplies, but the mar- 
ket reflects slightly less activity. De- 
mand is sufficient to maintain existing 
high price levels, quotations being as fol- 
lows: hard winter bran, $23@24 ton; soft 
winter bran, $24@25; gray shorts, $25 
@26. 2 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WRI WEE. 6c ccccciosccsese 25,000 50 
BRS DGB wo ccc ccvivccvcece 23,400 46 
BOGE GHD ccecccscvcvecseucs 16,800 33 
Two years ago .......+.++. 34,800 69 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BES WOOK sccceccccdecence 34,000 44 
BAGS WOO cccccccscesercee 37,500 49 
WOR GID kccvcccccseeceses 25,600 33 
Two years ago ..........+.. 53,700 69 


FARMERS BLAME FREIGHT RATES 


That the existing high freight rates are 
blamed more than any other factor for 
the present unhappy agricultural situa- 
tion is indicated in the answers to 15,000 
questionnaires sent out to Missouri farm- 
ers by the state and federal departments 
of agriculture. Many replies related ex- 
amples of farmers who experienced a 
deficit rather than a profit through ship- 
ping their products to market. 

Among the numerous suggestions con- 
tained in the answers to the question- 
naires for remedying the situation the 
following were frequently made: im- 
proved marketing information published 
daily in form suitable for the farmers’ 
use; — crop distribution and diver- 
sity; legislation favorable to the farmer; 
further organization of the producers; 
better distribution of sales; short time 
loans at lower rates of interest; lower 
rates of interest on all classes of farm 
loans. The usual talk of the elimination 
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of the middleman was frequently encoun- 
tered. 
ADVISES REDUCED ACREAGE 

The Illinois Agricultural Association, 
in advising a reduction in the acreage 
of the corn crop of the state, issued a 
statement to the following effect: “Sta- 
tistics from the federal Bureau of Crop 
Estimates show the corn crop of 1920 to 
have been 3,090,801,000 bus, an increase 
of 30.9 per cent over the production of 
1919, The 1921 crop of 3,483,170,000 bus 
represents an increase of 28.9 per cent 
over the 1920 crop. 

“The average relative price per bu for 
the 1920 crop, according to figures pre- 
sented by the state farm bureau federa- 
tions, was 36.8c, or 23c less than paid for 
the 1919 crop. The 1919 crop brought 
59e, or 13¢ less than the 1918 crop. 

“It was furthermore shown that in 
years not affected by the war, 1911 and 
1913, two corn crops, each of which rep- 
resented a decrease of 23 per cent over 
the production of the year before, re- 
turned to farmers approximately l5c bu 
more than the preceding crop. During 
two years of increased production, 1910 
and 1912, the price per bushel was 9c 
and 14c less, respectively.” 


ANNAN-BURG PURCHASE 
The Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
St. Louis, has purchased the property 
which it has been operating under lease 
for the past 15 years or more. The deal 
included approximately 39,000 square 
feet of ground, together with all the 
buildings on the property, which is served 
with switches from the Terminal Rail- 
road. 
PROBABLE EXCHANGE OFFICERS 


According to pre-election information, 
the following will probably compose the 
ticket to be voted upon by members of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange at 
the election to be held shortly after Jan. 
1: George F. Powell, of the Powell & 
O’Rourke Grain Co., president; W. J. 
Edwards, of W. J. Edwards & Co., first 
vice president; Samuel Plant, of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., second vice 
president. Those mentioned for the four 
directors to be elected are W. J. Nier- 
garth, Joseph T. Newell, Fred W. Lan- 
genberg and Herman Rump. 


NOTES 


Robert R. Clark, president of _the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was in St. Louis, on business, Tuesday. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal $1.30 
@1.40, cream meal $1.40@1.50, grits and 
hominy $1.75@1.>5. 

A statewide survey of the farmers’ 
co-operative organizations. in Missouri is 
being made by the state and federal de- 
partments of agriculture. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, has returned to the 
city after an absence of seven weeks. 

A meeting of members of the Grain 
Clearing Co., of St. Louis, was held 
Wednesday afternoon in the directors’ 
room to discuss the future trading act. 

F. O. Jones, sales manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. 
Louis on Thursday. e has just com- 
pleted a trip through the central states. 

It is probable that operation, suspend- 
ed last Ange. on the Missouri & North 
Arkansas ailroad, which runs from 
Joplin, Mo., to Helena, Ark., soon will 
be resumed. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $5.30@5.50, medium 
$5@5.10, straight $4.70@4.90, pure dark 
$4.10@4.20, rye meal $4.30@4.40. 


Bernard A. Eckhart, president of the 
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B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was 
in St. Louis, Monday, to attend the 
funeral of George Warren Brown, prom- 
inent shoe manufacturer of this city. 

Nearly 1,100 sacks of flour, ranging in 
weight from 5 lbs to 140 lbs, and esti- 
mated as containing the equivalent of 
110 bbls, were stolen and hauled away 
from the plant of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co. this week. 

The Davidson Biscuit Co. is complet- 
ing a new plant at West Frankford, III. 
It will be ready for occupancy Jan. 1, is 
fully equipped with modern machinery, 
and has a daily capacity of approximate- 
ly 5,000 loaves of bread. W. M. Miller, 
St. Louis, is president of the company. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
decided to maintain general cargo service 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the Far 
East with one sailing per month, ac- 
cording to an announcement recently 
made by T. Park Hay, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the board. The berth 
has been assigned to the Tampa Inter- 
ocean Steamship Co., located in New Or- 
leans. 

Judge Slate, of the Cole County cir- 
cuit court, has sustained a demurrer to 
the suit instituted by Attorney General 
Barrett against James T. Bradshaw, for- 
mer state grain and warehouse commis- 
sioner, to recover for the state approxi- 
mately $13,000 alleged to have been ex- 
pended by Bradshaw from the private 
weighing fund for salaries and other 
office expense. 
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New Orteans, La., Dec. 24.—Flour 
prices have advanced in the last few 
days, but demand does not improve. 
Dealers look for better business in Janu- 
ary, at least a better movement, for 
many have requested the mills to delay 
shipment of their bookings until after 
the first of the year. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, 95 per cent patent 
$7.60@7.90, short patents $7.90@8.20, 
fancy clears $6.55@6.95; hard winter 
wheat 95 per cent, $6.35@6.60, short pat- 
ents $6.65@6.90, fancy clears $5.15@ 
5.35; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per cent 
patent. $6.70@6.95, short patents $7@ 
7.45, fancy clears $5.50@5.75; white corn 
flour, in 100-lb sacks, $1.55@1.60. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 68c bu, No. 2 
white 68c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c, 
No. 3 white, new, 45c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.40. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.70; grits, fine and coarse, $1.75; 
corn meal, $1.60@1.65; corn flour, $1.70. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
export, 601 cars, local, 1; corn, export 
1,658, local 114; oats, export 23, local 
38; rye, export, 88; barley, export, 9. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
16,000 bus; corn, 51,248. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,804,000 
bus; corn, 727,000; oats, 6,000; barley, 
117,000. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 


DIVISION OF FOODSTUFFS 


Department of Commerce Issues Statement 
Regarding the Organization and Projected 
Service of New Hoover Institution 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—The De- 
partment of Commerce has made public 
the following statement regarding the or- 
ganization and projected service of the 
new foodstuffs division created by Sec- 
retary Hoover: 

“About 30 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of the United States for the past 
three years consisted of foodstuffs. The 
country produces an enormous surplus 
of foodstuffs, and the possibilities of ex- 
pansion are practically unlimited. Eu- 
rope is the great market for American 
foodstuff exports, taking 83 per cent of 
the total. 

“Foodstuffs constitute some 30 per 
cent of the total imports, and of these 
purchases 63 per cent is sugar and coffee. 

“The total number of foodstuff items 
within the scope of the newly organized 
foodstuffs division of the Department of 








-Commerce will amount to several hun- 


dred, but may roughly be grouped into 
14 major classes, chief among which is 
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the breadstuffs division, which includes 
grains, flour, grits, and hominy; feed- 
stuffs (oil meal, gluten feeds, etc.) ; pre- 
pared cereal foods; bakery products. 

“It is proposed at first to limit the 
activities of the foodstuffs division large- 
ly to the programme of work developed 
by conferences with organized groups or 
trades. This should insure that any in- 
vestigational or trade promotion work 
will be followed up and utilized by the 
trade. The food products trade is fairly 
well organized, there being the following 
number of national and regional or- 





ganizations: 
National Regional 
BPOITY WEGRUTES 2c cc iscccccccs 5 20 
Fruits and vegetables ....... 4 23 
CRMROE GHOES oc secccrvcescece 4 50 
BE. 044606000 Ceadcoccceveese 2 2 
Grain and grain products .... 8 0 
Graim emcheRges .......cccces 0 67 
Meat and live stock ......... 2 0 
Live stock exchanges ........ 0 28 
rr eee 1 2 
DERG 6SS 04445 04 Cee ces cees 3 0 
Se A eekh wd eeh bo 006 0 w9:5 00% 3 0 
en  : MTL 4 1 
SU MY WEEE 6 0.04.5 66900460606 4 12 
_ . Ere rerot ee rrr er rirr 43 215 


“In general, leadership in trade promo- 
tion must be taken by the trade, but 
usually when a trade promotion pro- 
gramme is laid out there are certain 
functions that can well be performed by 
a government agency, especially in for- 
eign commerce. Co-operation on the 
trade promotion programme is believed 
to be the most efficient way of insuring 
the services of the foodstuffs division. 

“Several organizations have appointed 
‘commerce committees’ and worked out 
co-operative programmes. Programmes 
have been outlined and are under way 
by the National Canners’ Association, 
the Federation of Corn Millers, the Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, and the 
Rice Growers’ Association of California. 
Other programmes are under considera- 
tion. 

“As the division is further organized, 
arrangements will be made to keep cer- 
tain standard information available on 
each commodity or product. As an ex- 
ample, the following outline of standard 
information on vegetable oils has been 
prepared, which we hope to keep up to 
date when the division is fully organized. 

1, Trade lists. 

2. Raw material production, world (maps 
showing relative production). 

3. Oil production, world (maps showing 
production, mills, etc.). 

4. Movement in international trade of 
(a) raw materials, (b) oils, and (c) manu- 
factured products. 

5. Consumption by countries (how con- 
sumed, etc.). 

6. Competition in uses between vegetable 
oils, animal fats, and other food products. 

Current information concerning (a) 
crop prospects, (b) stocks of raw material, 
(c) stocks of finished products, and (d) trade 
opportunities, 

8. Prices. 

9. Bibliography of standard literature. 

“Co-operation with other branches of 
the bureau will enable the foodstuffs di- 
vision to help the industry in regard to 
questions not directly within the purview 
of this division. Information regarding 
foreign tariffs, copyright and trademark 
regulations, customs duties, etc., is to be 
had through the foreign tariffs division. 
A world trade directory giving con- 
fidential information on the standing of 
foreign firms and lists of foreign im- 
porters, exporters, dealers, and manu- 
facturers interested in America may be 
secured by American firms through the 
division of commercial intelligence. Help 
in solving problems of shipping routes, 
rates, packing, and other transporta- 
tion matters is offered through the trans- 
portation division. Export knowledge 
on facilities for handling delinquent ac- 
counts in other countries, foreign gov- 
ernment requirements for doing business 
abroad, and similar subjects is available 
through the division of commercial laws. 

“The government now has several hun- 
dred foreign representatives, well dis- 
tributed throughout the world, whose re- 
ports of commercial interest appear in 
the bureau’s weekly publication, Com- 
merce Reports. These representatives 
furthermore desire to be of direct service 
to American commercial interests. When 
the foed products trade desires to have 
investigations made or reports from for- 
eign countries, the foodstuffs division 
will be glad to assist in preparing the 
inquiries, collecting the information, and 
distributing it through the proper chan- 
nels.” 

Joun MarRinan. 
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THE FUTURE OF BAKING 


Head of the American Bakers’ Association 
Reviews the Past and Tells of His 
Hope for the Future 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the American Bakers’ 
Association, in reviewing the history of 
the baking trade and its future says: 

“T have always felt, since I began the 
study of the ~~ y | industry intimately 
in 1909, when we began its inspection, 
that it is potentially the greatest food 
industry of the nation, with the excep- 
tion of beef. No, I will not except beef, 
for the consumption of cereals is po- 
tentially greater than that of beef. A 
great ev is at hand for the 
baking industry. At the time I mention, 
the industry was unorganized and in the 
hands of small men. They had a small 
outlook on their business and the small 
ambition to keep their families sup- 
ported. 

“I have watched the development of 
the sanitary bakery from its beginning. 
I have seen it changed from production 
by a craftsman to the output of a big 
manufacturing plant—transformed from 
a mere trade to a technical and scientific 
calling. 

“I think the home industry of baking 
has passed out of the kitchen with the 
advent of scientific methods. While the 
art of bread making is not wholly lost, 
it will no longer be practical. The house- 
wife has finally had to admit she can 
buy better bread from her grocer than 
she can make at home—that she can get 
a finer loaf, day in and day out, than 
from her own oven. The old notion that 
bread is best because it is home made is 
not advanced in these days by the home 
manager. 

“When I turn to the future of the bak- 
ing industry, and base my prophecy on 
a knowledge of what the industry stands 
for today, I can say that the forward 
looking men who hold its destiny in their 
hands must believe in the future of their 
own business or they would never have 
adopted the constitution presented at the 
recent convention. They believe in sci- 
ence, or they wouldn’t have founded the 
Institute of Baking. They believe the 
business must be carried forward by 
trained men, or they wouldn’t have made 
possible a school for the training of 
bakers. 

“I believe the baker is going to step 
out in his community and take his stand 
with the banker, the railroad magnate, 
and other business men. It is a noble 
profession, an essential of ciyilization, 
and something above the mere labor of 
baking bread and cutting prices. The 
baker today is a merchant and manufac- 
turer, a scientist and captain of indus- 
try; and the sooner he realizes this and 
lives his part, the sooner will the industry 
arrive at its destined prestige’ and pros- 
perity.” 








BREAD AND MILK WEEK CAMPAIGN 

A joint meeting of bakers and dairy- 
men of Vandergrift, Pa., was held Dec. 
9 in the Iroquois Club, at which steps 
were taken to participate in the state- 
wide Bread ht Milk Week, to be held 
Jan. 17-22, next. The campaign was out- 
lined by H. S. Judd, of the Fleischmann 
Co. and C. C. Latus, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, which 
is sponsor for the Bread and Milk Week. 
A committee was organized of an equal 
number of bakers oan dairymen to enlist 
their fellow-tradesmen in the campaign. 

Messrs. Judd and Latus also addressed 
meetings of bakers and dairymen at 
Charleroi, Dec. 19, and at Uniontown, 
Dec. 20. 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, of the Gun- 
zenhauser bakery, Lancaster, was instru- 
mental in holding a joint meeting of 
bakers and dairymen of that section, at 
which E. H. Shields, Jr., of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., outlined the campaign. An 
effective joint committee is at work on 
the plans. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


X: BAKERY EQUIPMENT 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


The capacity of one’s shop or plant 
will largely determine the amount and 
kind of equipment that he should have. 
An overhead proofer would be just as 
much out of place in a one oven shop as 
would a slow speed, one barrel mixer in 
a modern travelling oven plant. 


WATER AND FLOUR SCALES 

Plants with minimum daily outputs of 
5,000 Ibs should be equipped with auto- 
matic water and flour scales, blenders 
and flour elevators, to enable rapid and 
accurate weighing of flour and water. 
The water tank should contain an accu- 
rate mercury thermometer inserted 
where quick readings can be made. This 
tank should also be equipped with a 
steam line leading into it. Both hot and 
cold water lines should be run into the 
tank. This allows the bringing of water 
to the desired temperature as well as be- 
ing weighed with exactness. 

n smaller shops, where this flour 
equipment cannot be used to advantage, 
some modification should be used. Even 
in the smallest shops a simple type of 
elevator can be used to advantage, even 
though the automatic flour scale cannot. 
The sieving and elevating of the flour 
produces aération, which is a thing much 
to be desired. The elevator also re- 
duces the manual labor. 

A tank for weighing or measuring and 
tempering the water should be installed 
in every shop, even the smallest. The 
old bucket system is both slow and inac- 
curate, and should be discarded. When 
this is used it is impossible to accurately 
measure the water. This being the case, 
then, it is impossible to use a definite 
quantity of flour, and as a result the 
consistency. of the doughs is never the 
same. The weighing tanks are more ac- 
curate and are to be preferred, but well- 
constructed measuring tanks prove fairly 
satisfactory. They: are a marked im- 
provement over the pail system. When 
using a measuring tank there is one thing 
to be kept in mind; the smaller the diam- 
eter of the tank the more accurate will 
it measure. When filling the tank, care 
must be exercised in getting the eye on 
a level with the division on scale. 

The larger plants are equipped with 
bolting systems and flour storage bins. 
Bolting the flour: removes any strings, 
nails or other foreign material and at the 
same time subjects the flour to thorough 
aération, which greatly improves its 
breadmaking quality. 

‘The storage bin serves a double pur- 
pose. In addition to holding a consider- 
able supply for immediate use, it aids 
materially in bringing the flour to room 
temperature before using, if drawn from 
a colder room. 

Most bakers use two or more flours. 
These should be carefully blended before 
being used. Blending equipment makes 
this more convenient and thorough. Some 
claim that newly combined flours are 
only mixed and not blended, and that 
considerable time is required to perfect 
a blend. Different flours contain differ- 
ent amounts of water and register dif- 
ferent temperatures. They might be 
quite dissimilar in composition and other 
properties. It is very probable that 
appreciable time is required for these to 
harmonize and form a perfect blend, an- 
other advantage of the storage bin. 


MIXERS 


There are many types, sizes and speeds 
of mixers to be-had. The size will be 
determined by the maximum size dough 


to be mixed. It is often advisable to 
purchase mixers of one barrel larger ca- 
pacity than the standard size of dough. 
Individuals will have different opinions 
as to the best type, and it would be folly 
to attempt to recommend any special 
makes. Frequently bread manufactur- 
ers make the mistake of purchasing in- 
expensive mixers when their better judg- 
ment is that they have need for a better 
machine. 

The size of factory to some extent de- 
termines the mixer speed. In the smaller 
shops the low speed mixer is more popu- 
lar and suitable, while the reverse is true 
in the larger plants. Thirty revolutions 
per minute should be the minimum in 
small shops. The larger plants should 
be equipped with mixers of 50 to 60 
revolutions per minute. The faster ma- 
chines mix better doughs, increase the 
absorption, and incorporate a greater 


quantity of air, which seems to aid fer- 


mentation and bleaching. When high 
speed mixers are used it is necessary to 
have the water at a much lower tempera- 
ture, 40 to 50 degrees, and also to force 
cold air into the mixer while in operation. 

A definite time should be established 
for mixing, and all doughs be mixed ex- 
actly the same time. It is difficult to get 
operators to do this. They are careless 
and often allow the water temperature 
to govern the time of mixing, rather than 
mix a specified time and reduce the water 
temperature sufficiently to allow thorough 
mixing. Most doughs in small shops are 
mixed entirely too little. They should 
be mixed from 10 to 15 minutes. If 
cold water is not to be had, then crushed 
ice should be used. When faster ma- 
chines are used the doughs should be 
mixed from 7 to 10 minutes. To insure 
correct time of mixing, all machines 
should contain timers. 


HUMIDIFIERS 


In dry climates much consideration 
should be given to humidity control. 
This is not so important in humid cli- 
mates, such as are found in western 
Washington. Humidity of 70 per cent 
should be maintained at all times. Fer- 
mentation is to some extent controlled 
by the humidity. In a dry atmosphere, 
crusts form on doughs, causing dark 
streaks in the crumb of the finished loaf. 
This might be to some extent prevented 
by covering or greasing the exposed sur- 
face, but a Better method is to increase 
the humidity to the per cent desired. 
Shrinkage is greater in doughrooms with 
dry atmospheres. 

n plants with large capacities, elabo- 
rate and expensive air washing humidi- 
fiers are installed. In smaller plants the 
Normalair humidifiers, costing only a 
few hundred dollars, prove entirely satis- 
factory. In the absence of both of these 
systems the humidity can be kept fairly 
constant by allowing low pressure steam 
to escape within the doughroom. 

REFRIGERATING PLANT 

No bakery is complete without a re- 
frigerating plant. This is necessary in 
order to preserve perishable products 
such as yeast, malt and milk. It is also 
important in reducing the temperature 
of water during the summer months. At 
this time of the year the atmosphere of 
the doughroom registers a greater tem- 
perature than is desired, and the refrig- 
eration plant serves the important pur- 
pose of reducing it. Cold air might be 
blown into the room, or brine coils lead 
into it. It is fully as important to re- 


duce the doughroom temperature when 
too great as to increase it when too low. 


HEATING PLANT 


It is folly for one to attempt to op- 
erate a bakery without a satisfactory 
heating plant. Nevertheless, it is sur- 
prising the number that attempt this. 
The temperature of the doughroom 
should never be less than 80 Saates 
Fahrenheit, and should register this at 
least an hour before mixing commences. 
It is better practice to maintain this 
temperature at all times, and particular- 
ly so if flour and other stocks are kept 
therein. 


RECORDING THERMOMETERS 


Every doughroom and proofer should 
contain a recording thermometer. An 
ordinary household thermometer, even 
though a good one, is unsatisfactory. A 
few miscellaneous readings each day are 
not sufficient. One should have an ac- 
curate thermometer that records the 
temperature every hour. This eliminates 
disputes about the temperature, insures 
a more uniform temperature, and serves 
as a close check on the operator in 
charge of temperature control. Those 
who know of the important bearing 
which the room temperature has on fer- 
mentation will fully appreciate the value 
of these instruments as an important 
part of the doughroom equipment. 


DIVIDERS 


Whenever the capacity is sufficiently 
great as to warrant a divider it should 
be installed. An erroneous idea exists 
among many small shop bakers that the 
divider seriously injures the dough, 
thereby interfering with the making of 
the best bread. This is not the case. If 
good raw materials are used, the dough 
of the proper consistency and correct 
age, better bread will result than if made 
up by hand. When unsatisfactory re- 
sults are obtained from the divider it is 
usually not the fault of the machine, 
but its operator or the baker in charge. 
In selecting a divider one should get one 
of such capacity as is needed in his par- 
ticular shop. These machines perform 
excellently if properly used, and reduce 
the labor in shops of appreciable size. 


ROUNDERS 


A rounder is a very important ma- 
chine, and can often be used to advan- 
tage in small shops where the divider 
and overhead proofer might not. It is 
important that they do good work, re- 
quire little or no dusting flour, and round 
+ pieces of dough without cutting 
them. 


OVERHEAD PROOFERS 


The overhead proofer should be of 
sufficient capacity to allow six to eight 
minutes’ proof, and still feed the dough 
at a sufficient rate to the molder. The 
divider, rounder and proofer should be 
of such type and speed as to do good 
co-operative work, spacing properly and 
filling all pockets. At times the crusting 
of the pieces of dough within the proofer 
offers quite a problem, as it causes 
streaks in the crumb of the loaf. Ex- 
cessive drying while passing through the 
proofer should be avoided. 


MOLDERS 


For molders to do efficient work it 
should not be necessary to run them 
closely set, as this reduces the vitality 
of the dough and results in an inferior 
type of bread. Double seams should 
never appear on the dough coming from 
the molder. The drums and extensions 
should be of correct width, this depend- 
ing upon the length of pans. Molding 
should be done with very little or no 
dusting flour. Streaks in the bread often 
are due to excessive use of dusting flour. 
This is particularly true when too much 
is used on the first rolls. This difficulty 
can often be eliminated by using no dust- 
ing flour on these rolls. Certainly none 
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should be applied at this point unless 
necessary, and then as little as possible. 


PANS 
Probably op consideration is “ 
ans than r pment, wi 
’ serious ‘salctake. “Tevet pans are 
essential in making good bread. The size 
and shape of these have a very #4 
nounced effect upon the finished product. 
Most bakers use pans of incorrect size 
and shape. Nearly all are too deep. 
Correct sizes are as follows, in inches: 


r-—BSplit top——, -—Plain top-— 
11b 1% Ib 11b 1% Ib 
Top inside. 4%x8% 4%x9% 4%x8% 4%x9% 


Bottom ... 3%x8% 3%x8% 3%x8% 4 x9 
Depth ..... 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Spacing ... % toh %&toh% %& toh % to% 


From the above dimensions one will 
note that the flare between the sides of 
the split top pans is =~ and 4% inch 
between the ends. flare between 
sides of the plain pans is only % inch 
and only 4% inch between the ends. Most 
bakers use pans of the same flare for 
both plain top and split top bread, which 
is a grave mistake. A good loaf of split 
top bread cannot be produced in a plain 
top pan, and vice versa. 

Most pan manufacturers allow only % 
inch spacing between pans. This is not 
sufficient to allow circulation of heat. 
This accounts for poorly baked sides of 
center loaves, and can be avoided with 
correct spacing. 

New pans are often improperly pre- 

ared before using. If burned without 
Tightly greasing, they will never color 
or brown well the sides of bread baked 
therein. It is a mistake to grease heavily 
before burning, but new pans should al- 
ways be wiped with a greasy cloth and 
then heated in the oven till they assume 
a grayish color, before being used. Rus- 
sia iron or other dark metals will absorb 
heat more erway d than tin, which will 
result in better browning of the crust 
during baking. For this reason some 
bakers prefer pans made from this ma- 
terial. 

It is a mistake to have pans made 
from light weight material which will 
easily bend and lose shape. One will 
find it more economical to purchase heav- 
ier pans. 

Shock absorbing strips at ends of sets 
Poa f increase the life of pans, and 
should be requested. 


PROOFERS 

Often too little attention is given to 
well-constructed proofing chambers. 
These should be of sufficient size, tightly 
built, and under good temperature and 
humidity control. They should be 
equip with both adequate heating and 
humidifying systems. Usually the mis- 
take is made of attempting to control 
both temperature and humidity with 
escaping steam. When this is done it is 
often the case that, to have the desired 
temperature, the atmosphere is excessive- 
ly humid. 

Radiators should be used to control 
temperature, and escaping steam or 
water vapor from warmed vats used to 
control humidity. 

Proofers should always contain accu- 
rate recording thermometers so installed 
that readings can be taken on the outer 
side. 

OVENS 


The types and sizes of ovens will de- 
pend upon the individual’s opinion and 
the capacity of shop or plant. Regard- 
less of type, flash heat must be avoided 
as much as is possible and the baking 
temperature should be under good con- 
trol. Different fuel is used in different 
localities. In some, wood is plentiful 
and cheaper; in others, gas, crude oil, 
natural gas, coal and coke. Electricity 
is being used very satisfactorily in small 


shops where a low rate can be had. In _ 


the larger plants gas is being used very 
extensively and with excellent results. 

It is important that one have an 
abundance of low pressure steam within 
the oven at all times, and that this be 
evenly distributed. 

No oven is complete without an ac- 
curate mercury thermometer so installed 
as to give the exact baking temperature 
within the oven’ chamber. Most ther- 
mometers do not register the correct 
= and can only be used as 
gui 


COOLERS 


Large bread manufacturers are finding 
that bread coolers are proving important 
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additions to their equipment. While 
these are, to a great extent, in the experi- 
mental stage, still the results already 
obtained are encouraging. In addition 
to serving as conveyors from ovens to 


wrapp: machines, they should be so 


constru as to cool the bread proper! 
while in transit. The of these cool- 
ers should be regula and they should 


be under temperature control. 

It is very probable that the principle 
of glass annealing should be applied to 
coolers. This would consist in havin 
the temperature at the entrance mu 
higher than that at the exit. It might 
be necessary to have the temperature at 
front of cooler nearly that of the bread 
when leaving the oven, and gradually 
decrease this till it reaches room tem- 

erature at rear. This might be done 

'y means of closer construction and ven- 

tilation. For best results bread should 
be cooled slowly, and the cooling should 
require not less than one hour. The 
speed and length of cooler should be 
such as to allow this. 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Wrapping machines are essential in 
large plants producing wrapped bread, 
In addition to wrapping sealing the 
loaves well, these machines should so op- 
erate as to reduce the cripples and waste 
paper to a minimum. While high grade 
uniform raw materials and the best mod- 
ern equipment are necessary for efficient 
bread manufacture, it is also equally as 
important that the production manager 
and all assistants be well informed in 
the science, mechanics and practice of 
baking. 

(To be continued.) 





NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


‘Demand for Bakery Goods Fair—Bakers En- 
gage in Price Cutting Campaign—Prices 
Cut 1@2c Per Loaf—Quality Retained 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 22.—The 
bakery business has been very fair, as a 
whole. A few retailers during the month 
found trade unprofitable and have quit. 
However, in most cases their shops were 
located in a haphazard way, without any 
real consideration of conditions or estab- 
lished competition in the neighborhood 
invaded. Pie bakers report a good trade, 
and are keeping their plants working at 
maximum capacity. he few window 
bakeries in operation 4 teal to be doing 
a good business, as they have choice loca- 
tions, where there is a good volume of 
foot traffic. 

The price of bread has been reduced 
2c on the I-lb loaf, with proportionate 
reductions {n other bakery products. The 
reduction was made in the wholesale 
price of the bread, and is being passed 
along to the consumer. 

Some of the leading wholesale bakers 
are uneasy regarding this cut. It means 
a 25 per cent reduction, but this alone 
does not represent what it will mean in 
reduced profits. y 

For more than a year and a half the 
bakers in Washington have been selling 
their products, especially bread and rolls, 
at a price which barely netted them a 
fair profit. In fact, some maintain that 
they have been unable to take any profit 
on these products, but that on sweet 
breads offset other losses. The move- 
ment for a reduction in the price of 
bread was started by the largest baking 
company in Washington, and the others, 
despite their business judgment, felt that 
they were forced to follow. Although 
reductions vary somewhat on the differ- 
ent sized loaves, the wholesale price has 
been cut from 8c to 6c on the 1-lb loaf. 

For the first time, practically all bread 
here is being wrapp Heretofore, only 
the 114-lb loaf was wrapped. There is 
no difference in the price of the wrapped 
and unwrapped. Some baking companies 
have even gone so far as to give away 


printed paper bags with the sale of every . 


10 loaves of bread to the oany store. 
For a while they gave 10 bags with 10 
loaves, now it is 100 5-lb bags with 10 
loaves. In addition, picture cards and 
various other ee are being given 
in return for bread labels, while one or 
two bakeries are giving picture cards 
with every loaf of bread. Bread demon- 
strations are being conducted in the lead- 
ing retail grocery stores by women, in 
eo to induce the public to eat more 


Graham and rye bread have been re- 
duced from 10c to 8c, and raisin bread 
from 12c to 9c. Retailers are asking 
Jc for the 1-lb loaf, with the chain stores, 
that manufacture their ewn product, sell- 
ing at 5c and 6c. This is a reduction of 
Sec a loaf to the consumer. 

Similar reductions have been made in 
the price of rolls and fancy breads other 
than sweet breads. A pan of rolls weigh- 
ing 1 lb now sells wholesale for 8c, the 
former price being 10c, while rolls by the 
dozen have been listed at 13@15c whole- 
sale. Buns are lc more a dozen whole- 
sale. There has been no reduction in the 
— of sweet breads, pies and cakes, 

ut if a reduction is started by any one 
of the large bakers it is safe to predict 
that the others will follow. 

Although most bakers can see no rea- 
son at time for a reduction, a few 
wholesale bakers attribute the move to 
the decreased price in materials and a 
resultant lower cost of manufacture. 
Bakers realize that during the past 30 
days there has been a drop in most in- 
gredients used in the baking of bread, 
but they maintain that this decrease has 
not justified a reduction in the price of 
bread as much as 25 per cent, and they 
doubt whether it has justified any re- 
duction. If prices of ingredients should 
go back to what they were 60 or 90 days 
ago, the price of bread would have to be 
increased. 

There is some doubt as to whether the 
lower prices can prevail and at the same 
time maintain the standard set by the 
bakers in baking quality bread. Most 
of them absolutely refuse to lower the 
standard, and feel that they would rather 
take a loss, temporarily, than to cut the 
quality of their product. 

The local flour market is unsatisfac- 
tory. That every one is well — is 
shown by the stocks on hand. Receipts 
are holding up well, and the general out- 
look is good for continued supplies com- 
ing forward. There is keen competition 
for the small amount of business that is 
passing, and concessions from asking 
prices are no doubt in order, especially 
when a fair-sized lot is involved. 

Both large and small bakers order 
flour only as they need it, but many 
large concerns have a sufficient supply 
for several weeks. Small bakers are car- 
rying reduced stocks, due to the uncer- 
tain market conditions. 

Sales of soft winter wheat flour to 
cracker bakers have been light. It is un- 


-derstood that one firm here, however, put 


through a fair volume of business. Stocks 
now held by most of them are sufficient 
for several weeks. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21.—While the 
year now drawing to a close has been a 
turbulent one for the bakery trade in St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory, it 
is generally thought that in the majority 
of cases the inventories for the period 
ending Dec. 31 will show that compara- 
tively few losses have been suffered. 
This, of course, will not be true of those 
shops which have been run on the theory 
that volume alone counts, and to gain 
this end have engaged in price oo! 
campaigns, resulting in practically al 
cases in heavy losses. 


For the most part the St. Louis trade 


has been remarkably free from cut- 
throat competition. Several bakeries 
during the summer slashed the price of 
bread to ridiculously low figures, but in 
order to survive at all with such prices 
they were compelled to reduce the size 
of the loaf, and the quality also suffered. 
These two factors in themselves assured 
the failure, as far as the public demand 
was concerned, of the cut prices. Of 
late some difficulty has been experienced 
by the trade in southeastern Missouri, 
due to this cause, but there is no reason 
to believe that the bakeries indulging in 
this practice outside of St. Louis will 
meet with any more success than have 
those located in the city. 

Business during December has been 
fairly active, and there is every indica- 
tion that a satisfactory holiday trade will 
be enjoyed by the local industry. Un- 
usual preparation has been made for this 
business this year, largely due to the in- 
fluence of the Sweet School con- 
ducted here during the past six weeks 
by the Retail Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America. ‘A great part of the 
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pom nw poets school has pee devoted to 

products ially appropriate 
for this season of the year. y canive 
holiday trade will do much toward mak- 
ing the year a profitable one for the St. 
Louis bakeshops. 

Flour stocks at the present time are 
thought to be quite low in practically all 
bakeries, not only in St. Louis but also in 
the territory tributary to this market. 
This is quite in contrast to the condition 
prevailing a year ago, when the majority 
of the shops were stocked with large sup- 
a of high-priced flour. Nor are the 

akers displaying any desire to increase 
their stocks of flour at the present time, 
preferring to wait until after the inven- 
tories for the present year are completed. 
The same condition is said to prevail 
throughout the southern territory, par- 
ticularly in New Orleans. Whether or 
not the trade will decide to carry heavier 
stocks after the first of the year remains 
to be seen, but the expression given to 
the milling industry is to the effect that 
it will. 

Summing up the condition of the St. 
Louis baking trade at the close of the 
year, therefore, it is apparent that the 
latter part of the before mentioned 
period has been much more profitable 
than the first six months, when heavy 
losses were taken on high-priced flour. 
The industry is entering 1922 with low 
stocks of flour on hand and practically 
all losses of the reconstruction period 
written from the books, from which it 
would appear that the ensuing year 
should be one of normal profit and pros- 
perity to the trade. 


NOTES 

The bakeshop of the Wehrle Bros., 
Centralia, Ill., is being remodeled. 

Arthur Stewart is now operating a 
bakery at 5534 Vernon Street, St. Louis. 

William Dreyer has purchased the 
bakeshop located at 3403 Meramac 
Street, St. Louis, from John Horrvath. 

The next quarterly meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Carbondale, Feb. 

Henry Guentzler is erecting a building 
at Grand and Meramac, St. Louis, in 
which will be located a modern bake- 
shop, which will be opened soon. 

Max Weilputz, of the Weilputz Bak- 
ing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., in St. 
Louis on business recently, stated that 
work is progressing satisfactorily on the 
apeys new bakery at Poplar Bluff, 

0. 


The second Sweet Goods School to be 
conducted in St. Louis by the Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association of America 
is now being held at the plant of the 
Anheuser-Busch Co. Approximately 20 
bakers are in the present class, which 
will complete the course shortly before 


the holidays. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 

There was a representative turnout of 
bakers at the Western Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association meeting, Dec. 10. 
Horace W. Crider presided. The work 
now under way for the Bread and Milk 
Week campaign in Pennsylvania was out- 
lined by E. H. Shields, Jr., of the 
Fleischmann Co., and C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the association. 

S. S. Watters, secretary of the Liberty 
Baking Co., and a member of the board 
of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association, told of the recent meeting 
of the board at Chicago and of the tak- 
ing over of the new home of the insti- 
tute. He lauded the proposed work of 
the a and stated that he was 
more than convinced that the American 
Bakers’ Association would prove of un- 
told benefit to every baker affiliated 
with it. 

Mr. Watters predicted that the time 
would come when “bakers will be knock- 
ing at the door of the association asking 
for admittance to membership.” He 
paid a high tribute to the officers and his 
fellow-members on the board, and told 
of the unselfish and willing service they 
were giving for the welfare of the bak- 
ing industry. 

G. G. Swisher, of the Swisher bakery, 
Dubois, Pa., was a visitor. Followin 
the lrg & buffet luncheon was serv 
by C. A. Bolen, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Fl Co. 
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BREAD PRICES REFLECT DROP IN FLOUR 


A concrete proof that cheaper bread 
is a reality, and that recent reductions 
in the price of flour and other materials 
have been fully passed on to the con- 
sumer, has been furnished by the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, to the, clients of its 
accounting department. 

This proof, in the form of a composite 
profit and loss statement, shows by com- 
prehensive analysis of the costs of July, 
1920, and September, 1921, that not only 
has the industry absorbed and reflected 
in selling prices .all lowered costs, but 
that a still further reduction has been 
made in the efforts to meet the public 
demand for cheaper bread. The follow- 
ing statement shows the essential facts. 
The detailed figures are, of course, of a 
confidential nature. 


The price of flour is down while, ac- 
cording to a number of so-called authori- 
ties, the price of bread is still up. Is 
this true, and if it is true, what is the 
reason? Has the baker passed on to the 
consumer the full reduction in his costs, 
or is he profiteering by retaining an ab- 
normal profit? We are going to reply 
to these a? by quoting actual facts 
support by figures taken from the 
comparative cost report, which in turn 
reflects the unit costs and operating re- 
sults of wholesale bakers representative 
of every section of the United States. 

Are these costs representative of the 
baking industry as a whole? We have 
no hesitancy in answering in the nega- 
tive. Unfortunately the status of the 
average baker is such that he has no ade- 
quate cost records to show whether he 
is making or losing money, hence the 
undetermined losses due to ignorance of 
costs and the factors responsible for 
these costs. 

Because of the very fact, however, that 
our figures are taken from the larger, 
more efficient, plants, the costs are going 
to be considered at their lowest possible 
ievel, for it ‘goes without saying that 
the greater the efficiency the lower the 
costs. It therefore follows that, if bak- 
ers are making an abnormal profit, as a 
whole, then the more efficient ones are 
making an even larger profit, because 
the selling prices, being fixed more or less 
by competition, are approximately the 
same, 

We have before us the pet 
cost report for September of this year 
comprising unit profit and loss state- 
ments of wholesale baking plants located 
in all sections of the country, also figures 
of these plants, from month to month, 
for a considerable period prior thereto. 
The highest average cost of wheat flour 
per barrel was $12.90 during July, 1920, 
which again proves that these plants are 
efficiently managed, as the peak of flour 
prices was somewhere between $15 and 
$16. However, what we are interested in 
is not the market quotations, but the 
actual cost of flour to the baker, and as 
above stated, the highest average cost 
was $12.90 per bbl, effective for the 
month of July, 1920. The average cost 
for September, 1921, was $7.45 per bbl. 

The following schedule is based on 100 
lbs of baked bread, and shows the in- 
crease and decrease in the average unit 
figures for September, 1921, compared 
with July, 1920, when the flour cost was 
highest: 


Inc, Dec. 
Total sales value of production $2.6175 
Less loss on damaged, stale, 
CUO, oc dheenecdec sever evoaves $.0423 


Net selling return 
Cost of sales— 

POOP EV icc ee 45 4a ws 6 0s WW CA CARES HERS 

All other material . 

Direct shop labor 

EnGiveet GHD TROT oo ccc vcwccccvesees 

















All other shop expense ............+ 1252 
Total manufacturing cost ......... $2.4667 

Grad: BINS ih. vecvencesvecsscsscccve $ .1931 
Overhead— 

Selling and delivery expense. . .$.0290 

Administrative expense .............. 0461 
Total overhheee .....ccccccvccccccecs $ .0171 

DEGE E areietdhkn 4A. 0:05-¢ 6000 669 000 40 Oe $ .1760 


[t will be noted that the cost of flour 
decreased $1.9941 per 100 lbs of baked 
bread. The yield was 288 lbs per barrel 
of flour used. The decrease in the cost 
of flour per bbl was $5.45. This means 
that the decrease in the cost of flour per 
bbl was responsible for a decrease of 
$1.8923 in the cost of 100 lbs of bread. 


This leaves a further decrease in unit 
cost of flour of .1018, due to causes other 
than the decrease in cost per bbl. The 
figures show an increased absorption, and 
a decrease in “invisible loss” and eva 
ration. These constitute the controllable 
factors which are either high or low, de- 
pending upon the degree of efficiency. 
The increased efficiency shown was, 
therefore, responsible for .1018 of the 
total decrease in unit cost of flour. 

A comparison of the average whole- 
sale selling prices and scaling weights in 





a further reduction in the price of bread 
amounting to 62.34c per 100 lbs, over 
and above the entire saving in flour cost. 

So much for flour. What about the 
other costs? Have these other costs de- 
creased, and if so, has this decrease been 
fully reflected in the decreased selling 
prices? As shown in the foregoing state- 
ment, material other than flour shows a 
decrease of 31.47c per unit of 100 lbs of 
baked bread, making a total decrease of 
$2.3088 in unit cost of material, com- 
pared with a decrease of $2.6175 per 
unit in selling prices. 

Direct shop labor decreased from 


W. E. Long 


Mr. Long, who is head of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, and of the Pacific 
Coast Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal., is mp an active part in selling the 


American Bakers’ Association to the bakers o 
committee of the association. With his clear vision, broad 
aggressiveness, the goal of the association should be reached. 


of the publicit 
perspective an 


effect for July, 1920, compared with 


‘September, 1921, shows the following: 


Small Large 
loaf loaf 
Selling prices decreased... 1 4-5c 2%c 


Scaling weights increased. 1% oz 2 0z 


It will be noted that not only do sell- 
ing prices show a considerabie decrease, 
but scaling weights were increased; in 
other words, the small loaf selling at a 
decrease of 14c contained an additional 
1% oz of dough. The foregoing schedule, 
which is based on actual pounds baked, 
regardless of the number of loaves or the 
scaling weights thereof, shows a total 
decrease in production value or selling 
prices of $2.6175 per 100 lbs. This, of 
course, includes both the decrease in 
price per loaf and the increase in the 
size of the loaf; consequently, $2.6175 
constitutes the total decrease in the aver- 
age selling price of 100 lbs of baked 
bread. The total decrease in the cost of 
flour was $1.9941. 

From this it is apparent that the bak- 
er has not only passed on the total de- 
crease in the cost of flour, but has made 


the country. He is chairman 


55.07c per unit for July, 1920, to 52.77c 
for September,°1921. Wages show an 
average decrease of $2.02 per week, 
which accounts, for the most part, for 
the decrease in unit cost of direct shop 
labor. Indirect shop labor decreased 
.97c, while other shop expense decreased 
12.52c per unit. These added to the de- 
crease in material cost make a total de- 
crease in manufacturing cost of $2.4667 
per 100 lbs. Still the decrease in selling 
prices, $2.6175, is larger than the de- 
crease in costs. 

Losses from damaged bread and bread 
unaccounted for show a satisfactory de- 
crease, but stale bread increased from 
3.3lc per unit for July to 9.15¢ for 
September, making a net increase of 
4.23c per unit in total losses of the fin- 
ished product. Selling and delivery ex- 
pense increased 2.9c per unit. This, to- 
gether with the increased loss on stale, 
tells the story of the increased selling ef- 
fort on the part of the baker. Produc- 
tion shows a decrease of 6.76 per cent for 
September, as compared with July, 1920. 
It is evident, however, that a part of this 


1435 


decrease is due to seasonal causes, as a 
comparison of the average production 
for September, 1921; with September, 
1920, shows a decrease of but .33 per 
cent, 

Administrative expense shows a de- 
crease of 4.6lc per unit in spite of the 
decrease in volume, which means that 
this is due entirely to greater economy. 

To sum up, the foregoing comparison 
shows a total decrease in costs of $2.4415 
per 100 Ibs of baked bread, against 
which the baker has decreased selling 
prices to the extent of $2.6175 per 100 
lbs. This means that the baker has not 
alone passed on to the consumer all of 
his decrease in costs, but has granted a 
further decrease of 17.60c per 100 lbs, 
thereby causing a decrease in profit to 
this extent. 

In this connection it is noted that the 
average net profit for September was 
less than ¥%c per lb, which effectually 
disposes of any charge of profiteering 
on the part of the baker. This means, in 
fact, that a further reduction in selling 
prices of but 14¢ per lb would, as shown 
by September figures, result in an oper- 
ating loss in place of any profit. Please 
remember also that these figures are tak- 
en from the larger, more efficient, plants. 
The condition of the small baker with no 
adequate knowledge of costs and cost 
factors, and a consequent lack of control 
thereof, may well be imagined. Why not 
give the baker a square deal? 


NEW JERSEY ITEMS 


Board of Trade Favors Bread Weeks—Wages 
for Bakers Not to Be Changed—Char- 
itable Baking Concern 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 20.—To liven up 
the interest among bakers, the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade decided 
at its last meeting, held at Newark, to 
introduce a speeial campaign in counties 
of the state from which very little activ- 
ity is reported. This campaign will espe- 
cially be introduced in Middlesex and 
Mercer counties. The Board of Trade 
went on record as favoring Bread Weeks 
throughout ‘the state, and will actively 
help in any such enterprise when under- 
taken by the local members. 

The question of bread legislation dur- 
ing the coming session of the legislature 
was also taken up and discussed, but as 
the Board of Trade works in close har- 
mony with the wholesalers’ association, 
there was no necessity for adopting reso- 
lutions as to the future work to be done, 
and the legislative committee was in- 
structed to go ahead and meet the whole- 
salers’ association whenever necessary. 
It is certain, however, that the New Jer- 
sey bakers will support a bill to be in- 
troduced into the coming legislature by 
the bakers themselves, concerning stand- 
ard weight, etc. 








NO WAGE REDUCTION IN NEWARK 
The result of arbitration of demands 
made by Newark employing bakers and 
workers in which the employers requested 
a reduction of $6@7 in weekly wages 
and employees asked for a flat $5 weekly 
increase, is to leave the pay at the fig- 
ures fixed previous to arbitration. 


BREAD FOR THE POOR 

The citizens’ relief committee of Cam- 
den, N. J., reports that the Freihofer 
bakery has donated 300 loaves of bread 
a day for the use of the committee. This 
will be of considerable help, as the com- 
mittee has been compelled to extend its 
work on account of the many unem- 
ployed in the city. 

NOTES 

Stilwell’s bakery, Lakewood, has opened 
a branch store. 

William F. Ryan has opened a bakery 
at East Egypt. 

The new addition to the Simmen’s bak- 
ery, Perth Amboy, is nearly completed. 

Charles Mosle has let a contract for 
a bakery in Hoboken, to be finished early 
in 1922. 

Joseph Sprissler, of Newark, recently 
purchased a bakery at 159-160 Wilson 
Avenue. 

Turner’s bakery, Highstown, has moved 
into larger quarters in the Davidson 
Building. 

The New Marathon Lunch & Bakery 
Corporation, 126 Market Street, Pater- 
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son, has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital stock. 

F. C. Miller has purchased Charles 
Baumann’s bakery, 27-29 Prospect Street, 
Ridgewood. 

A bakery is being built for Raffaelo 
Mayine, in South Camden. It will be 
two stories, of brick. 

The Economy market, Long Branch, 
has rented an adjoining store and will 
erect a modern bakery. 

Glaens & Arbes, Plainfield, in the con- 
fectionery business at 161 South Front 
Street, will add a bakery. 


Francis E. Palmer has opened a bak- 
ery at 912 Main Street, Bradley Beach, 
succeeding W. J. Paynter. 


M. Jamrantoski, of Brooklyn, has 
bought the he ay! and bakery of 
Henry C. Hufnagel, Newark. 


S. Honacker, of East Orange, recently 
purchased a bakery at 8 Washington 
Place, from A. J. Fleischmann. 


The West Side Bakery and Restau- 
rant Co. has opened a store at 97 Spring- 
field Avenue, Newark, featuring French 
and Danish pastry. 


Charles Bauman has sold the Ridge- 
wood bakery, Ridgewood, to Frederick 
Mueller, of Newark. Mr. Bauman and 
wife will visit in Switzerland. 


The New Jersey Flour Mills Co. has 
secured a court order directing the Hy- 
Grade Baking Co., Clifton, to show cause 
why a receiver should not be appointed. 
It is claimed the baking concern has 
assets of $143,000 and liabilities amount- 
ing to $155,000. 

Claiming an infringement on its Bond 
Bread product, the General Baking Co., 
Jersey City, has secured an order call- 
ing upon Adolph Koment, who conducts 
@ bakery here, to show cause why he 
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A Class in the Sweet Goods School Established Recently by the Retail Bakers’ Association 


should not be restrained from retailing 
bread wrapped in a manner similar to 
that of the complainant’s product. 


Bruno C. Scumuipr. 


SWEET GOODS SCHOOL 

The next class of the sweet goods 
school of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America will be held at Peoria, IIl., 
on Jan. 9, next. Samuel Goetz, of Chi- 
cago, will have charge of the demonstra- 
tions, and will be assisted by John M. 
Hartley, corresponding secretary of the 
association. The first class of this school 
was held in St. Louis on Oct. 24, and 
proved so successful that another course 
was given. It is the intention of the as- 
sociation to conduct a class in all terri- 
tories that desire it. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puitaperpnia, Pa., Dec. 21.—Having 
fairly liberal supplies of flour on hand, 
bakers bought very sparingly during the 
past month. The holiday season, when 
the trade is generally engaged in taking 
account of stock, is usually a slow period, 
but the dullness this year is rather more 
pronounced than usual. This was partly 
due to fluctuations in wheat, which un- 
settled the confidence of buyers. 

Sugar reached further low levels this 
month, and bakers now find ample sup- 
plies available on a basis of 5.10c per 
Ib for granulated. Other bakers’ sup- 
plies developed little change, being in 
moderate supply at generally steady 
prices. 

Retail prices of bread show practically 
no change, compared with a month ago, 
being generally 8c for a 16-oz loaf. 


BREAD AND MILK 
A meeting of representative bakers 
and dairymen was held at the Manufac- 


turers’ Club. last-week to arrange for the 
“Bread and Milk” week to be held 
throughout Pennsylvania in January. E. 
H. Shields, of the Fleischmann Co., was 
introduced by L. J. Schumaker, of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, and told. of arrangements being 
made in other. cities and towns in the 
state. In some cities there will be pa- 
rades to try to,impress upon men and 
women the value of bread and milk as 
a wholesome diet at low cost. 

“The campaign is to be an educational 
one along food lines,” said Mr. Shields. 
“Much ignorance exists as to the value 
of a balanced food ration. Bakers are 
beginning to wake up, and they are to 
be congratulated upon their success in 
getting the support of the dairymen. 
Bread and milk provide a perfectly bal- 
anced food. 

“Women’s clubs throughout the state 
have shown a great interest in the move- 
ment for a ‘Bread and Milk’ week, and 
in schools the pupils will be given short 
talks upon the historical facts regarding 
milk and the staff of life. We are going 
to try to put before every person accu- 
rate facts as to the food value of these 
articles. Since starting the campaign we 
have received support of persons we 
never thought would be interested in such 
a subject.” 

Robert W. Balderston, secretary of 
the state dairy council, and Henry M. 
Woolman, also took part in the discus- 
sions. 


NOTES 
A municipal contract for $13,000 


worth of rolls has been awarded to the 
Kolb Baking Co. 


The Dainty Baking Co., of Washing- 
ton, N. J., has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital. 

The Homade Baking Co., Scranton, has 
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been incorporated by Ralph B. Williams, 
with $20,000 capital. 

A fire at the Knowles _ bakeshop, 
Laurel, Del., late last month, caused 
damage of about $1,000. 


Emil Eppers, of Torresdale, has char- 
tered the Eppers bakery, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, with a capital of $5,000. 


The engagement of Miss Katharine 
Kolb, daughter of Louis J. Kolb, head 
of the Kolb bakeries, to M. B. Paanak- 
ker, of Paris, France, has been an- 
nounced. Miss Kolb met her fiancé while 
making a tour of the European battle- 
fields with her father and mother. He is 
the European representative of the John 
B. Stetson Co. 


The following was published in the 
business section of the Public Ledger on 
Dec. 12: “Although trade in bakers’ ma- 
chinery has been unsatisfactory during 
1921 as a whole, it has improved in the 
last four or five weeks. Prospects for 
1922 are said to be good. Prices on 
heavy machinery are stiff, but on some 
of the lighter apparatus they have re- 
ceded 10 to 20 per cent. fhere is some 
trade with South America, and some 
cracker machinery manufacturers have 
done a good business in England.” 


Samuet S. Daniets. 


COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Indianapolis, Jan. 4-5. 

Kansas Bakers’ Association, and Short 
Course,~ Manhattan, Jan. 11-13. 

Ohio Association of the Baking Indus- 
try, Columbus, Jan. 17-18. 

Iowa Master Bakers’ Association, and 
Short Course, Burlington, Feb. 7-9. 

Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Bedford Springs, June 
12-16. 
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Excellent Christmas Trade in Fancy Goods— 
Bread Sales Increasing, but Still 
Affected by Home Baking 


Miiwavkeg, W1s., Dec. 22.—A week of 
excellent business in fancy goods just 
preceding the Christmas -holidays has 
served to inject extraordinary interest 
into an otherwise uninteresting situation 
in the bakery trade here. Sales of bread 
likewise showed an increase, but this was 
of a seasonal nature and aroused less 
comment than the sudden spurt in the 
call for fancy goods, which in most bak- 
eries was in excess of last year. 

This activity appeared of large vol- 
ume because, in comparison with the 
business of bakeries in the preceding 
four to six weeks, it actually rose to 
great heights. The call for bread has 
not been up to what bakeries expected 
during the last month or two, despite the 
fact that the trade realizes that fall 
means a decline in sales from summer, 
and winter always witnesses a further 
decline. 

The bakery trade of Milwaukee has 
been engaged in some deep thinking to 
determine the causes of this effect. These 
analyses have revealed the fact that mac- 
aroni factories are working overtime, 
and at the heaviest capacity known in 
the history of this industry locally; that 
while potato prices are high, an enormous 
quantity is being sold to the family 
trade; that retail grocers are doing a 
better business in flour than at any time 
since the early part of 1921, although the 
individual sale per family is smaller. 

This is taken to mean that the average 
family this winter is likely to consume 
an unusual amount of foodstuffs other 
than bread, and is doing considerably 
more baking at home than in recent 
years. This is more a matter of neces- 
sity than choice, due to the low finances 
of the average family whose head de- 
pends upon a job in a factory or work- 
shop for his income. 

“Sales resistance,” an overworked term 
of the past 18 months, exists in the bak- 
ery trade. There is a class of consumers 
that claims bread is much too high, com- 
pared with the price of wheat and flour. 
The reduction of le per loaf made early 
in November is not enough to suit these 
people. Thus they are buying only an 
occasional loaf, the standing order being 
wiped off the slate. 

Then there is another class, the day 
worker, who for six to 12 months has 
been going to work only three days a 
week, or not at all. As one baker de- 
scribed the situation: “The old man, and 
probably several sons, who from 1917 to 
1920 carried a swell lunch box filled with 
assorted sandwiches made of white bread, 
has been getting up about 11 a.m., eating 
a bowl of potato or other vegetable soup, 
and lying around the house until 5 or 
5:30, when the only ‘big meal’ of the day 
was served, with a little soup bone, some 
potatoes, macaroni, and maybe a slice of 
mother’s bread, home baked.” 

These facts are related merely to show 
some of the whys and wherefores of the 
present situation. Without a knowledge 
of them, it would be difficult for mem- 
bers of the industry to approach a solu- 
tion of their present main problem, name- 
ly, to bring back volume, and thus in- 
crease the profits. 

The public seems to be looking for 
price rather than any higher quality, a 
higher standard of sanitary conditions, 
or numerous other considerations which 
the trade itself is wrestling with at pres- 
ent. Despite all explanations made by 
bakers, the public cannot reconcile itself 
to the price. of bread at present, in view 
of the price of flour. How this is to be 
overcome is the problem bakers are try- 
ing to solve. 

Wholesale flour prices are approxi- 
mately the same as a month ago, and 
20@50c bbl lower than 60 days ago. 
Since for six to eight weeks the average 
purchase has been limited strictly by 
consumptive needs, the volume has been 
exceedingly small in the aggregate, and 
the operation of mills here has been the 
smallest of the year. 

Opinion among’ bakers and millers is 
that after Jan. 1 business in flour will 
assume greater volume, as many believe 
it is as cheap now as it will be on this 
crop. Mill stocks, jobbers’ stocks and 
supplies in hands of bakers are believed 
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to be as small as, or smaller than, ever 
before, and consumptive requirements 
will be at least such that moderate buy- 
ing will have to be done from time to 
time. 

Jobbers of Kansas flour still complain 
of slow trade, although the feeling is 
better than a month ago. This was a 
good market for southwestern flour until 
prices reached a point where it was re- 
garded as entirely out of line with spring 
flour, despite unusually high premiums 
on northern spring wheat. Those who 
buy on a price basis manifested their 
resentment by cutting down their pur- 
chases of southwestern flour to a mini- 
mum. 

BYE BREAD SALES 


Sales of rye bread have been fairly 
well maintained, but trade reflects the 
usual decline in demand which comes 
with zero weather and the cessation of 
outdoor activities. Efforts to bolster up 
rye bread popularity are being prose- 
cuted harder than ever’by local |W aw ag 
especially those doing a large export~ 
business, and some headway is being 
gained. Prohibition had the effect of in- 
creasing entertaining in the home, and 
the rye bread sandwich is coming to be 
more of an institution in this connection. 
In clubs and hotel cafés, rye bread is 
served in the same quantity as white 
bread, and its popularity is increasing. 
So far as ordinary home consumption is 
concerned, however, the rye loaf has a 
long ways to go, tor the price does not 
seem to be low enough to have its old- 
time appeal to those seeking economy in 
the use of bread. 


WAGES DECLINING SLOWLY 


The labor situation in Milwaukee bak- 
eries is satisfactory, save in respect to 
wages, which are still far above the pre- 
war level. Official statistics issued by the 
industrial commission of Wisconsin are 
interesting in this connection. Taking 
the baking and confectionery industry as 
a unit, the commission finds that wages 
in November showed a decline of 22.3 per 
cent from July, 1920. From October, 
this year, to November, wages declined 
4.4 per cent. At the same time the num- 
ber of employees in November was 12.1 
per cent smaller than in July, 1920, and 
3.4 per cent smaller than in October, this 
year. All figures are based on an analy- 
sis of reports from 211 establishments of 
all classes, with 58,100 employees, or 
almost one third of the factory workers 
of the state now employed, with a weekly 
payroll of $1,245,000. 

The report also shows that the average 
weekly earnings in Wisconsin bakeries 
and confectioneries in November were 
$16.69, compared with $16.86 in October, 
1921, and $18.90 in July, 1920. This rep- 
resents a gross reduction of 11.7 per cent 


from July, 1920, to November, and 1 per 
cent from October to November of this 
year. 

. Skilled help is not plentiful, and while 
unskilled labor is available in any quan- 
tity, the bakery trade is benefited very 
little, as its main requirements are for 
skilled workers. 


NOTES 


A Peerless bread mixer has been in- 
stalled by the City bakery, Peshtigo. 

Roman Smith has sold his bakery and 
confectionery, at Kewaskum, to Alex 
Klug. 

The Powell bakery, Endeavor, is now 
under the ownership of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Taylor. 

J. A. Meyer has sold his interest in 
the Elektrik Maid bakeshop, River Falls, 
to Orin Wenzel. 

H. R. Finch, formerly head chef of 
the Everett Resort, Eagle River, has 
opened a bakery at 603 Fifth Avenue, 
Antigo. 

The City bent Viroqua, owned and 
managed by N. G. Solie, has been pur- 
chased by Tenney Olsen and Christian 
Thompson. 

A bakery has been opened at Lady- 
smith by Jesse Arnold, who has been en- 
gaged in the business for many years 
in other northern Wisconsin communities. 


Herman Kramp, owner of the Barker 
bakery, Neenah, has enlarged his equip- 
ment materially to serve the purposes of 
a wholesale department he has estab- 
lished. 


Alex P. Janzer, who sold his bakery 
at Hartford a year ago to Ernst Pfister, 
has repurchased it and will take posses- 
sion Jan. 1. Since selling the Hartford 
bakery, Mr. Janzer has conducted a shop 
at West Bend, Wis. 


An ordinance under consideration by 
the common council of Ashland proposes 
to fix standard weights of bread at 1 lb 
and 11% Ibs. Other terms are modeled 
after similar ordinances in effect in sev- 
eral Wisconsin cities. 


A daily capacity of 15,000 loaves has 
been attained by the J. Gerhard Baking 
Co., of Fond du Lac, by the completion 
of a two-story addition, 66x105, which, 
with new equipment, represents an in- 
vestment of about $45,000. 


The Washington Baking Co., 107 Six- 
teenth Street, Milwaukee, has recently 
opened branch retail shops at 1321 Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, and 38 State Street, 
in the heart of the business district of 
Wauwatosa, a residential suburb west of 
this city. 

The Federal System bakery, 715 North 
Eighth Street, Sheboygan, which has been 
idle for about two months, was reopened 
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Dec. 15 under the management of A. G. 
Simpson, of Davenport, Iowa, who has 
been associated with the Federal organi- 
zation for several years. 

Stoll’s bakery and sweet shop at 
Darien observed the first anniversary of 
its establishment on Dec. 10 by welcom- 
ing its patrons and other friends in its 
new building, which provides enlarged 
shop and store facilities and also gives 
room for a restaurant and café. 

F. L. Hagerty, Dodgeville, Wis., is 
making a successful campaign for “ex- 
port” trade in a considerable territory 
surrounding his city. Indicative of his 
success is the fact that on a single day, 
recently, he shipped 50 doz cream puffs, 
besides bread and other fancy goods, to 
neighboring communities. 

A bakery will be opened about Jan. 1 
at 1226 Milwaukee Avenue, South Mil- 
waukee, by A. B. Ceszynski, formerly a 
baker there, but for several years con- 
ducting a flour and feed business at 1200 
Monroe Avenue, which he has sold. Mr. 
Ceszynski has erected a new two-story 
building for his bakery and store. 


Bids are being taken by Architect R. 
E. Oberst, Milwaukee, for the construc- 
tion of a new bakery building, 35x80, two 
stories and basement, with a garage, 22x 
24, on the west side of the city. Con- 
tracts will be awarded about Jan. 5. 
The architect is not at liberty to reveal 
the name of the owner and occupant. 


Bruno A. Bergenthal, manager of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 79 Buf- 
falo Street, Milwaukee, has been award- 
ed judgment of $12,500 in his suit to 
recover $20,000 for permanent injuries 
from the Green Cab Co. Mr. Bergenthal 
was occupying a taxicab which struck a 
motor truck on the night of Sept. 30, 
1920, 


Henry G. Hopf and Thomas Danley, 
111 Front Street, Beaver Dam, have con- 
tracted with the Electrik Maid System 
of Minneapolis for a local franchise. 
Equipment costing about $7,500 has been 
purchased, and will be installed as soon 
as remodeling of the building is com- 
pleted. The shop will be open about 
Feb. 1. 


Two armed men entered the bakery of 
William Knoll, 1506 Seventh Street, Mil- 
waukee, on the morning of Dec. 20 and 
emptied the cash register, escaping with 
about $75 in cash, currency, stamps, etc. 
Mr. Knoll was talking to a customer 
when the men entered, and both were re- 
quired to submit to a personal search 
after the store was robbed. 


The common council of Madison has 
adopted a standard bread weight ordi- 
nance which goes into effect Jan. 1. It 
prescribes standard weights at 14, 21, 28 
or 35 oz, loaves to be weighed 12 hours 
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after baking. There shall not be any 
variation to exceed 1 oz, and 25 loaves 
shall weigh 25 times the amount required 
for one standard loaf. A fine of $5@25 
is provided for conviction of violations. 

The Sawyer Bread Co. is the name of 
a new corporation organized at Madison, 
with $25,000 capital stock, to establish 
a wholesale bakery at 1316-1318 William- 
son Street. John W. Sawyer, now oper- 
ating bakeries at 1801 Monroe Street and 
227 Lakeside Street, is the principal fig- 
ure in the new enterprise, and has been 
elected treasurer and general manager. 
Voyta Wrabetz is president, George 
Grady vice president, and N. R. Sawyer 
secretary. 

The Milwaukee organization of the 
National Biscuit Co. has recently under- 
gone considerable change, due to the 
transfer of H.' F. Steen, general man- 
ager, to Kansas City, to take charge of 
the branch at that point. Mr. Steen’s 
former duties at Milwaukee have been 
divided. C. D. Bradley, formerly in 
charge of local sales under Mr. Steen, is 
promoted to sales manager. F. B. De- 
Clerq, of Chicago, is transferred to Mil- 
waukee to take charge of production. 

L, E. Meyer. 





FOOD SHOW AT MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee’s third annual food, house- 
hold and electrical’ exposition was held 
recently in the auditorium in that city. 
Upwards of 100,000 ple visited it. 
The exposition covered the entire main 
floor and basement of the building, ag- 
gregating about 125,000 square feet. 

food exhibits embraced displays 
by flour milling companies, wholesale and 
retail bakers, and allied industries. The 
accompanying photographs show some of 
the exhibits. The exposition was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, but in scope and char- 
acter was far beyond the aspect of a 
private enterprise. 

Among the exhibitors were Anderson 
Milling Co. Peru, Ind; Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago; Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; Creamette Co., Minne- 
apolis; Fairy Food Products Co., San 
Francisco; Foulds Milling.Co., Chicago; 
Grennan Cake Corporation, Chicago; 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis; 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind; Kello; 

‘easted Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; Purity Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., Milwaukee. 





NEW YORK’S MODEL BREAD BILL 

The following measure will be sub- 
mitted to the legislature of the state of 
New York by the New York State Whole- 
sale Bakers’ Association. It was unani- 
mously accepted by that organization at 
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Milling Co.’s Booth at the Recent Milwaukee Food Show 


its recent convention, about which a re- 
port is published elsewhere in this issue. 
The proposed bill for the sale of bread 
reads, omitting the heading: 

Section 1. Article 2 of chapter 25 of 
the Laws of 1909, entitled “An act relat- 
ing to general business, constituting 
chapter 20 of the consolidated laws,” is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
section, to be section 17-d, to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 17-d. Method of Sale of Bread.— 
In the case of bread there shall be a rep- 
resentation made as to the weight of 
every loaf or other quantity sold, or of- 
fered or exposed for sale. Such repre- 
sentation of weight may be made in any 
one of the following ways: (a) if bread 
is sold, or offered or exposed for sale, 
in loaves of 1 lb, wrapped or unwrapped, 
such loaves shall be known as “standard 
small loaves,” and when sold as such 
shall oy! their own representation of 
weight; (b) if bread is sold, or offered 
or exposed for sale, in loaves weighing 
14% lbs, wrapped or unwrapped, such 
loaves shall be known as “standard large 
loaves,” and when sold as such shall 
carry their own representation of weight; 
(c) if bread is sold, or offered or ex- 
posed for sale, in wrapped loaves other 
than standard small or standard large 
loaves, the representation of weight of 
such ‘loaves shall be made by a plain 
statement printed upon the wrapper of 
each loaf in plain position of the net 
weight of the loaf and the name of the 
manufacturer thereof; (d) if bread is 
sold, or offered or exposed for sale, in 
unwrapped loaves other than standard 
small or standard large loaves, the rep- 
resentation of the weight of such loaves 
shall be made upon a label, not larger 
than one by one and three quarter inches 
and not smaller than one by one and one 
half inches in size, affixed to the loaf in 
a sanitary manner; provided, however, 
that in the case of such unwrapped 
loaves sold at retail, or offered or ex- 
posed for retail sale, direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer upon or in the 
same premises where manufactured, the 
representation of weight of such loaves 
may be made upon a notice conspicu- 
ously posted in close proximity to the 
sales counter in such premises setting 
forth the weight of each size and variety 
of such loaves; (e) if bread is sold by 
weight or under prior contract, such 
bread shall conform to the weight and 
size as specified in the memorandum or 
contract of sale; and (f) if bread is sold 
by the piece such bread shall be weighed 
in the presence of the buyer, upon tested 
scales kept for that purpose. The weights 
to be represented under this section shall 
be construed to mean net weights 19 
hours after baking, the correctness of 
the representation of weight in the case 


of sale by loaf to be determined by the 
average weight of at least 25 loaves of 
the same unit and baking weighed within 
such 12 hours. The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to rolls, or to 
stale bread when ona as such, or to res- 
taurant or sandwich bread sold for con- 
sumption or use on the premises and 
not for resale, or to fancy breads such 
as fruit breads, nut breads, seed breads, 
sugar coated breads and gluten breads 
ont such other breads as shall be defined 
as fancy breads by the council of farms 
and markets. The requirements of sec- 
tions 17 and 17-a of this article shall not 
apply to the sale of bread. 

Sec. 2. Section 18 of article 2 of 
chapter 25 of the laws of 1909, entitled 
“An act relating to general business, con- 
stituting chapter 20 of the consolidated 
laws,” is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 18. Examination and Prosecution. 
—The examination of the weight, meas- 
ure or numerical count of contents of 
containers as provided by section 17 and 
the examination of the method of sale of 
bread as provided by section 17-d shall 
be made by the [state superintendent of 
weights and measures] council of farms 
and markets or under [his] its supervi- 
sion or direction by any of the weights 
and measures officials of the state; ex- 
cept that in the city of New York such 
examination shall be made by the com- 
missioner of the mayor’s bureau of 
weights and measures of the city of New 
York. When after such examination 
there is cause to believe that a provision 
of section 17 or section 17-d has been in- 
tentionally violated the [state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures] council 
of farms and markets shall, after notify- 
ing in writing the person so accused of 
such accusation, certify the results to 
the attorney general with a copy of the 
results of the examination duly authenti- 
cated under oath by the official making 
the examination. The attorney general 
shall cause proper proceedings in the 
name of the people of the state of New 
York to be commenced and prosecuted in 
the proper courts of the state without 
delay for the enforcement of the pen- 
alties therefor; except that in the city of 
New York the commissioner of the may- 
or’s bureau of weights and measures 
shall, in cases where he acts, after notify- 
ing in writing the person so accused of 
such accusation, certify the result to the 
attorney general, with a copy of the re- 
sult of the examination duly authenti- 
cated under oath by the official making 
such accusation. Such attorney general 
shall cause proper proceedings in the 
name of the people of the state of New 
York to be commenced and prosecuted 
in the proper courts of the state of New 
York without delay for the enforcement 
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of the penalties therefor. The [state 
superintendent of weights and measures] 
council of farms and markets, with the 
co-operation of the chief or principal 
weights and measures officials of the 
cities of the first class, shall establish 
uniform tolerances or amounts of rea- 
sonable variation and shall make uniform 
rules and regulations for carrying out 
»rovisions of sections 16, 16-a, 17, 17-a 
Fand] 17-b, and 17-d; provided, however, 
that the tolerances or amounts of reason- 
able variation in connection with section 
17-d shall not exceed one ounce per 
pound under or over the represented 
weight. 

Sec. 8. Section 18-a of article 2 of 
chapter 25 of the laws of 1909, entitled 
“An act relating to general business, con- 
stituting chapter 20 of the consolidated 
laws,” is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 18-a. Penalties—A person violat- 
ing any provisions of sections 16, 16-a, 
16-b, 17, 17-b, 17-d, shall be punished by 
a fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$100 for the first and second violations, 
and by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $500 for subsequent violations. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect July 
1, 1922. 


HEADS TECHNICAL BUREAU 


A. V. H. Mory, of Chicago, to Assume Im- 
portant Position with the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 


A. V. H. Mory, of Chicago, a chemist 
of national repute, on Jan. 1 will take 
over the directorship of the technical 
bureau of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This bureau was 
started by the association in 1919, and 
has made considerable progress in the 
direction of insuring quality and uni- 
formity of the products turned out by 
members of the association. It aims at 
the practical application of science to 
the production of baked goods. 

Mr. Mory, who is_ exceptionally 
equipped for the position, has had a 
varied and interesting career. He en- 
tered the employ of Armour & Co. as a 
chemist, taking charge of the chemical 
department of that company’s plant at 
Kansas City. He later went with the 
Bureau of Chemistry as chief of the 
government’s food and drug inspection 
laboratory at Kansas City.” Afterwards 
he was for nine years a director of the 
technical laboratories of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Chicago. He helped to develop 
the technical control of that company’s 
entire line of merchandise. He was also 
for two years connected with the Procter 
& Gamble Co., of Cincinnati, taking 
charge of its chemical division. With 
this experience Mr. Mory is eminently 
qualified to undertake the work he is 
planning for the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Mory in 1916 was elected chair- 
man of the Chicago division of the 
American Chemical Society, and for a 
while was one of the counselors at large 
for that important body. He was also 
for some time on the editorial advisory 
board of the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. He is a mem- 
ber of the chemists’ clubs of New York 
and Chicago. 

A. P. Streitmann, of George H. 
Streitmann’s Sons, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
is chairman of the technical bureau of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 











BISCUIT DEMAND GOOD 


L. D. Manchester, president Manches- 
ter Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D: The 
biscuit business in this territory is as 
good as could be expected under exist- 
ing circumstances. We have enjoyed a 
steady business throughout the year, with 
considerable increase the last few months. 

I am not at all discouraged over the 
outlook, as I know that a country like 
this has got to come back, and when she 
does she is coming back strong, therefore 
have no- complaint to offer in regard to 
business. 

I feel that we have reached bottom 
and are on the upward swing. We know 
the pendulum must swing both ways if 
the clock keeps operating. We have had 
our downward swing and are now on 
the upward one, 
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A HOLLAND MILL AND BAKERY 


(Continued from page 1420.) 


“As it is necessary to always have on 
hand a large supply of flour for imme- 
diate use, Mr. Hus has built a warehouse 
near by where the flour from the mill 
is delivered. Before being used for bak- 
ing it is again cleaned by bolters. 

“Besides bread, buns, etc., the Hus 
bakeries make rusks and fancy pastry. 
The baking of the rusk is done by a spe- 
cial process. The balls of dough are 
placed in metal forms which have the 
form and height of a double rusk. They 
are placed in the oven, and after being 
partly baked are cut in two by a ma- 
chine. The rusks are then baked like 
bread, colored, and finally dried in the 
oven. 

“In the bakery in the Jacob Catsstraat 
are two large ovens with thirteen bake 
spaces, two hot air ovens, each with two 
bake spaces, and two water ovens, each 
with two bake spaces. There is also a 
smaller oven for rye bread. On the first 
floor is the fancy pastry bakery, where 
all kinds of choicest delicacies are made. 

“The firm also operates a bakery in 
near-by Scheveningen, which has five 
ovens, and one in the Weimarstraat, with 
six ovens. 

“In The Hague and Scheveningen, the 
firm has forty selling stations and forty- 
five depots. For delivery purposes two 
hundred and forty men and two hundred 
and seventy wagons are used. The bak- 
ery ‘De Zeeuw’ has a daily production of 
one hundred thousand pounds of bread. 
One fourth of the population of The 
Hague and Scheveningen are thus pro- 
vided with their daily bread.” 

The accompanying illustrations were 
kindly furnished to The Northwestern 
Miller by Mr. Hus. Those showing the 
bread and pastry will be of particular 
interest to American bakers. 

In the booklet quoted from, Mr. Van 
Meurs tells of the folk lore of the coun- 
try and refers to a poem dedicated to 
our daily bread, which was written in 
1526 for St. Oberts Guild Board, and 
which was afterwards placed in the 
Great Church of The Hague. St. Oberts 
was, according to tradition, a baker who, 
on account of being very religious, was 
made a bishop, but still kept his bakery 
going to — the poor with their 
daily bread free. 

Charles F. Getler, who installed the 
new machinery, writes that Mr. Hus has 
four automatic outfits, including a trav- 
elling oven, and that the bakeries are 
now quite up-to-date American plants. 
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Minneapous, Minn., Dec. 21.—The 
closing exercises of the December, 1921, 
class in scientific baking and in milling 
chemistry of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
were held Friday evening, Dec. 16. Din- 
ner was served at 5:30 in order to enable 
some of the guests to catch. the train 
for Chicago. Harry W. Kavel, assistant 
director of the ‘institute, acted as toast- 
master. 

F. G. Atkinson, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.,-and a member of 
the board of governors of the institute, 
the first speaker of the evening, told of 
the founding of the institute, and com- 
plimented the graduates on the showing 
they had made. George S: Ward, of New 
York City, presented the Ward medal to 
the prize student of the class, Edward 
A. Bjerstedt, -Ashtabula, Ohio. Mr. 
Ward reminded the graduates that theirs 
was an honorable calling and that they 
should ever bear that in mind. Mr. 
Bjerstedt, in accepting the trophy, told 
of the aspirations he and his fellow-stu- 
dents. in the class had received while at 
Dunwoody, and promised that they 
would strive to be worthy of their alma 
mater. 

Peter G. Pierrie, head of the baking 
department, had a good word to say for 
the graduates, remarking that in some 
respects it was one of the best classes 
thus far turned out by the institute. 

H. S. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and William C. Edgar, edi- 
tor of The Northwestern Miller, also 
made short talks. They told of the prog- 
ress made by the baking industry in the 
last 100 years, and the part that tech- 
nical education had played in the ad- 
vancement. 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, in presenting the 
graduates with their diplomas, said that, 
while the latter were — pieces of 
paper, still they represented the aspira- 
tions of the best minds in the baking 
trade to improve the business and bring 
it to perfection. He told the graduates 
that the institute was their underwriter, 
and that they in turn should underwrite 
the institute by becoming honorable 
members of the craft to which they 
aspire. 

Edward A. Bjerstedt, the honor stu- 
dent and winner of the Ward gold medal, 
has secured a position with the Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, and will take 


pare and sell quality merchandise only. 
All the members present at this meeting 
pledged themselves to support this move- 
ment, and no trouble is expected to more 
than double this number before they get 
ready to start their advertising cam- 
paign. 
BEST WISHES FOR ALL 

In the December issue of the Artisan, 
the official publication of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, appeared the fol- 
lowing item headed “An Appreciation,” 
by C. B. Morison, assistant director of 
the American Institute of Baking: 

“The director and members of the staff 
of the American Institute of Baking 
wish to extend their sincere appreciation 
of the many kindnesses which have been 
extended to them by Dr. Prosser and the 
members of the Dunwoody organization. 





Draw-Plate Ovens in the Jacob Catsstraat Bakery 


up his new duties after a short visit at 
his home in Ashtabula, Ohio. 

The members of the graduating class 
in scientific baking were: Claude Bar- 
low, Warren, Pa; Edward A. Bjerstedt, 
Ashtabula, Ohio; Bardolf Barsted, Iver 
Hagensen and Jules O. Johnson, Minne- 
apolis; Herman G. Farwell, Manchester, 
N. H; Le Roy R. Hoffman, Delaware, 
Ohio; French Johnston, Oklahoma City, 
Okla; Harry Jummerer, Pottstown, Pa; 
Burnise Parmelee, Binghamton, N. Y; 
Ralph Solury, Gouverneur, N. Y; Otto 
Studt, Braham, Minn. 

The following were members of the 
class in milling chemistry which gradu- 
ated at the same time: Miles F. Borman, 
Minneapolis; Robert Dobie, St. Paul, 
Minn; Benjamin S. Lewis, Fort Worth, 
Texas; William C. Shultz and Floyd F. 
Veith, Minneapolis; G. F. Judd, Red 
Wing, Minn. 

BAKERS GIVEN CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The December meeting of the Minne- 
apolis Retail Bakers’ Association turned 
out to be somewhat of a surprise party. 
The meeting was held in the lounging 
room at the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s 
offices, the evening of Dec. 15. While 
the members were meeting in one room, 
discussing trade conditions and enjoying 
a social hour, their wives installed a 
Christmas tree in the lounging room 
proper. 

When the bakers got through with 
their business session they were met at 
the door by Santa Claus in the person of 
the little daughter of E. A. Pratt, local 
agent for the Fleischmann Co. Santa 
Claus discovered a present on the Christ- 
mas tree for every one there. After- 
wards there were Christmas recitations 
by the children of the members, and 
luncheon was served by the ladies. 


GREEN AND WHITE BAKERIES 


Over 20 retail bakers adopted the 
Green and White advertising campaign 
at a meeting of the Minneapolis Retail 
Bakers’ Association on Nov. 30. Only 
bakers who operate clean, sanitary and 
first class shops that will stand inspec- 
tion by their own inspector can qualify 
for membership. Every member will use 
a green and white color scheme for his 
store, signs, etc., and must agree to pre- 


Our contacts here have been markedly 
agreeable and friendly, and the whole- 
some spirit of co-operation and helpful- 
ness displayed by department heads in 
aiding our work has always been grati- 
fying. 

“Personal friendships and associations 
have been formed that we hope are en- 
during, and it will be very pleasant to 
feel that, when we are installed in our 
new home in Chicago, friends of Dun- 
woody will not fail to visit us at 1135 
Fullerton Avenue. - Moving is a source 
of humor for the funny papers and its 
comic aspects are recognized, but in the 
midst of moving and its attendant hor- 
rors we are glad to wish you all a 
Merry Christmas and our very best 
wishes for the coming year.” 


NOTES 


Carl Grue has sold the Cokato (Minn.) 
Bakery to John Fritze. 

The Flavo Baking Co. has been opened 
at Moose Lake, Minn., by A. H. Haug. 
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The J. B. & M. E. Burns bakery, 
Walker, Minn., has been sold to E. Gray. 

J. W. Arbaugh has sold his interest in 
the Kimball (S. D.) Baking Co. to Mrs. 
Steel. 

A Wentworth System bakery has been 
opened at Chicago Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, Minneapolis. 

The Cooked Food Shop, 824 Central 
Avenue, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been 
opened by Mrs. W. E. Fisher. 

The Woman’s bakery, 721 East Six- 
teenth Street, Minneapolis, has been suc- 
ceeded by the NuLife Food Co. 

The bakery of Lofgren & Coed, 1619 
East Lake Street, Minneapolis, burned 
Dec. 17. Loss is estimated at $2,000. 


The Model bakery and _ restaurant, 
Marshall, Minn., has been sold by P. J. 
Brantman to E. E. Nickols and L. H. 
Evans. 

The Clute bakery, 1830 Westfield Ave- 
nue, Waterloo, Iowa, has been bought by 
E. G. Hopkins, formerly of the Schulze 
Bread Co. 

S. Rosenbloom is building a one-story 
bakery building at Chicago, Indiana and 
State streets, St. Paul, Minn., to cost 
about $5,000. 

E. M. Black, formerly manager of the 
Peerless Baking Co., has opened a mod- 
ern bakery at 712 Sycamore Street, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

George Embrey is installing an up-to- 
date shop at Chicago and Franklin ave- 
nues, Minneapolis. All new equipment is 
being installed, and the shop will be one 
of the most complete in the city. 


C. W. Anthony, who has operated the 
Calumet Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., 
for many years, has incorporated, with 
a capital stock of $25,000. Other incor- 
porators are F, B. Freeman and Harry 
A. Bershon. 


Otto R. Emrich, Minneapolis baker, 
and his wife, returned a week ago from 
a trip to the Pacific Coast. They visited 
numerous points of interest, from New 
Mexico to Washington, returning via 
the Canadian rockies. 


Harry W. Kavel has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, to go into 
the life insurance business. The change 
takes effect Jan. 1.. Mr. Kavel will be 
associated in business with E. W. Cam- 
eron, in the Cameron-Kavel Agency. 


At the annual meeting of the Minne- 
apolis chapter of the American Society 
of Milling and Baking Technology, Peter 
G. Pirrie, head of the baking department 
of the Dunwoody Institute, was elected 
president, Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, vice president, and 
G. F. Ferrari, of the Dunwoody Institute, 
secretary-treasurer. 





BIRMINGHAM BAKERS’ CLUB 
The members of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Bakers’ Club were entertained at 
a banquet on Dec. 2. It was decided 
that the monthly meetings follow a din- 
ner at the Southern Club. 
A. T. McGough, member of the board 





The Mixer Is Somewhat Different from the American Type 
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of governors of the American Bakers’ 
Association, gave a rt on the meet- 
ing of the board held in Chicago last 
month, and commended the finance plan 
of the national association and the new 
American Institute Building in Chicago. 
His remarks were very interesting and 
well received. 

O. L. Cook, of the Fleischmann Co., 
followed with an entertaining talk on 
bread advertising. He said that the sale 
of corn meal and selfrising flour was on 
the increase in the South, and ur the 
bakers to get behind this increasing use 
of these products with an educational 
compeign on the value of bread as a 
f 





DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


Six Months’ Short Course for Prospective 
Foremen and Superintendent Bak- 
ers—Also for Chemists 


The aim of this course, undertaken by 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, is 
to train young men with previous baking 
experience for advancement toward posi- 
tions as foremen or superintendents. 
Such men. will be expected to be pro- 
ficient along several lines. 

They should know how to analyze, 
measure, and standardize the ingredients 
of bread; be able to test experimentally 
for results the mixing of the ingredients 
of bread on a small scale in the experi- 
mental bakeshop; know how to measure, 
mix and control quantity materials in 
process in the bakeshop; know how to 
store and care for bakeshop materials 
and the finished product of the shop; 
understand and handle properly the me- 
chanical _ of the bakeshop; 
know how to keep proper bakeshop rec- 
ords and how to make economies and 
savings in the baking processes; under- 
stand how to manage men; have, in addi- 
tion, some elementary information not 
vital to their work, but valuable to them, 
which they can receive from miscellane- 
ous talks and plant visitation. 

The course of study is arranged in 
units of two and four weeks each, the 
order of presentation of these units be- 
ing as follows: During the first four 
weeks of the course the student is rout- 
ed into the commercial bakeshop of the 
school, and is here familiarized with the 
routine of both hand and machine work 
under actual commercial conditions, with 
the sole exception that during these first 
four weeks every dough mixed is dif- 
ferent and is an example of some condi- 
tion apt to find itself in the trade. At 
the same time, and from the same in- 
structors, the student is drilled in the 
mechanism of fermentation, the care, 
purpose, action, and other details of use 
of the various ingredients, and the use 
and care of the various equipment. 

After this experience the student 
turns his efforts for four weeks to the 
study of the properties, manufacture, 
and testing of the common ingredients 
found in bread doughs. No attempt is 
made to turn out expert chemists, but 
sufficient detail is gone into so that the 
baker can have a knowledge of what his 
raw materials ought to be, what irregu- 
larities are most apt to occur, and how 
to test flour for its main chemical factors. 

Following directly on the heels of this 
chemical study on flours, the student 
spends two weeks in the experimental 
bakery, studying the production of bread 
in small 1-lb mixes, and combining the 
chemical knowledge of flours just learned, 
with the practical points which so readi- 
ly become apparent in the experimental 
baking test. 

Next comes two weeks devoted to me- 
chanics, which is the study of the design, 
use, care, and installation of bakeshop 
machinery. In order that this course 
may be the more efficient, the bakeshop 
installation is made in duplicate prac- 
tically all the way through, and this al- 
lows of one unit being shut down for ex- 
amination at any time without interfer- 
ing with production, and also gives a 
greater variety of types of machines. 

By this time the student is ready for 
advanced shop experience and returns to 
the commercial shop for a second four 
weeks. Whereas, during his first assign- 
ment to the shop, he studied normal con- 
ditions, now he studies the troubles of 
bread manufacture, the management of 
the production end of the g busi- 
ness, and the records and other means of 
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systemizing a shop. Doughs are varied 
from day to day just as before, but now 
they are va in an abnormal manner 
to demonstrate the effect of improper 
conditions and faulty materials. 

In each case half of the dough is al- 
lowed to go through to show the defect, 
and the other half returned to the mix- 
ing room to be reworked into acceptable 
bread by appropriate means. The lec- 
ture work for this period consists very 
largely in a study and discussion of the 
many experimental runs, and a study 
of methods of preventing and eliminat- 
ing such troubles. In connection with 
the use of the records of production, it 
is explained how to use these records 
to study shop efficiency, and to obtain 
a daily figure for unit cost. 

After this second experience in the 
shop the student returns to the chemical 
laboratory a second four weeks, and this 
time continues his studies into the test- 
ing connected with bread, milk, malt, 
sugar, yeast, and all the other shorten- 
pn, oa Again the idea is not to 
make an expert analyst, but to instill into 
the student a knowledge of what these 
accessory ingredients are supposed to be, 


meeting, at which time a luncheon and 
smoker will be given. 

The members had been requested to 
bring samples of their bakery products, 
and 20 loaves were cut and examined. 
It was found that a number of the re- 
tail bakers are using considerable hard 
wheat flour, and while not getting the 
weight, due to lack of absorption of 
water, they are getting fine quality, color, 
flavor and texture. 

The four prize loaves, which were so 
good that the judges could not differen- 
tiate between them, were baked by 
Frank Kapfhammer, L. Gunn, Gus Hart- 
man and Ben Falk. All of the bread 
was hand made, and of the straight 


dough type. 


BAKER WINS PARADE PRIZE 

In an industrial parade recently held 
in Eugene, Oregon, honors were won by 
Harry Korn, proprietor of the Univer- 
sity bakery. To advertise a well-known 
brand of bread Mr. Korn secured an old- 
time coach which, with little changing, 
when drawn by four horses suitably 
dressed in ‘nickel a harness, ac- 
ceptably represented an old colonial type 








Betsy Ross in the Industrial Parade at Eugene, Oregon 


and means of assuring himself that they 
are. 

Connected with this work is two weeks 
in the experimental bakery, studying the 
use of these same ingredients on a prac- 
tice scale, and finally two weeks on valu- 
able work only incidentally connected 
with his trade, arid comprising the analy- 
sis and testing of fuels, discussion of 
the sanitation and legislation applying 
to bread manufacture, the microscopy of 
yeasts, starches, molds and bacteria, and 
excursions to all of the larger bakeries 
and flour mills of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. . 
Throughout the entire work the general 
method of instruction is to give all 
“shop” (applied) work in’ connection 
with a daily “shop knowledge” class, the 
same instructor taking his class direct 
from the classroom into the laboratory 
and shop. Incidentally only .sufficient 
points in theoretical chemistry and 
physics are brought out to make the 
practical operation intelligible. 


MILLING AND BAKING CHEMISTS 


This course is identical in all respects 
with the bakers’ six months’ course, with 
the exception that the men coming to 
Dunwoody to train as cereal chemists do 
not return to the commercial shop a 
second time, but use these four weeks 
to study the experimental milling of 
wheat, and to perfect themselves better 
in chemical technic. Neither do they take 
up the analysis of accessory ingredients 
of bread. doughs, such as milk or malt, 
but utilize’ this _ to become that much 
more expert in the testing of flour, grains 
and feeds. " xt 





LOUISVILLE MASTER BAKERS 

At the December meeting of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Master Bakers’ Association 
the following officers were elected: 
Frank Kapfhammer, president; E. A. 
Kensig, vice president; Joseph Schindler, 
secretary; Nicholas Braun, treasurer. 
They will be installed at the January 


of vehicle. Mrs. Henry Korn, wife of 
Mr. Korn’s oldest son, dressed in all the 
fuss and feathers of the colonial dame, 
was seated in the carriage. The coach- 
man and footman were dressed with 
equal attention to detail. 

No advertising appeared anywhere 
about the turnout except a banner hang- 
ing from the side of the coach, bearing 
the simple words “Betsy Ross.” No care- 
fully planned and elaborate float or ad- 
vertising car could have drawn the atten- 
tion this clever and neat equipage at- 
tracted. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Mrinn., Dec. 22.—Opinions 
among local bakers as to current busi- 
ness conditions show some variance, but 
on the whole indicate a slow purchasing 
movement. There are instances where 
demand has picked up lately after a 
lull, but no evidence of generally in- 
creased consumption. Ordinarily, during 
the holiday season, bakers do not look 
for much activity. 

Bread prices continue at the old basis, 
with no sign of any immediate change. 
The public is looking for cheaper bread, 
but bakers appear as a unit in holding 
prices at the present basis. The 1-lb 
loaf retails at 10c, and the 11,-lb size, 
the most popular seller, at lic. A large 
grocery concern with a bakery in con- 
nection is still retailing a loaf of the 
latter weight for 10c, the only exception 
in the city. 

Some price cutting has been going on 
among a few wholesale bakeries handling 
sweet rolls and small pastry goods. Their 
action may cause others to weaken and 
meet quoted prices, but producers hope 
that anything like a trade war will tS 
avoided, Bakers still have a high over- 
head expense, and they claim that it 
would be unprofitable to cut prices. 

Pie consumption remains steady, and 
demand during the year is without much 
change. 

The reduction of sugar to near normal 
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price has induced more retail bakers to 
add a sweet goods department. There is 
also a fairly good candy demand at all 
times at d prices, and this, combined 
with the bakery, helps to maintain busi- 
ness., 

Most bakers have flour stocks to last 
them from 30 to 60 days. 

Cracker houses are having a very fair 
demand for their goods. 


F. G. Cartson. 





NEWS FROM BALTIMORE 


Bread Production Steady—No Change in 
Prices, Although Some Agitation Due 
to Lower Flour Values 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 21.—The produc- 
tion of bread in this district is reported 
as steady. Prices are unchanged, al- 
though there is talk of trying to have the 
bakers reduce them. The latter say that 
the lower flour quotation may only be 
temporary, and that they are using flour 
which cost considerably more than the 
market value today. 

Sales of rolls, cakes and pies are of 
fair volume, and show a tendency to in- 
crease. This is particularly noticeable 
among the neighborhood shops. 

Demand for raisins and currants con- 
tinues steady. Bakers are buying these 
goods only as needed. Peaches and apri- 
cots are in fair demand. Walnuts, 
pecans and filberts are meeting with a 
moderate call. Supply houses report 
business fairly active and, although there 
is no tendency to carry large stocks, bak- 
ers are coming into the market often. 

The supply of raw sugar has shown 
practically no improvement, and it has 
become practically impossible to secure 
refined sugar for prompt shipment. 

Flour is dull, and the trade still won- 
ders how bakers are getting by with so 
little buying. Jobbers are buying very 
little from the mills, while those who 
have unfilled contracts are slow in giving 
specifications. Only a few in the trade 
report any improvement. Mills all look 
for better sales after Jan. 1, as the 
holiday trade should help to deplete the 
already small stocks of flour everywhere. 


J. Harry Woo.rince, 








NEW ST. LOUIS FLEISCHMANN PLANT 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21.—During the 
latter part of November the St. Louis 
office of the Fleischmann Co. was moved 
into the new building just completed by 
the concern at 4141 Forest Park Boule- 
vard, in the heart of one of the most 
attractive industrial centers of the city. 
With the completion of the new build- 
ing the St. Louis district office, formerly 
located in Chicago, was moved to St. 
Louis. Robert J. Mehan is the manager 
of this district, which includes Kansas 
City, Denver, Omaha and Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Mehan brought the greater 
part of his staff with him from Chicago. 
The new plant is thoroughly modern 
in every respect. It is equipped with 
machines capable of wrapping 4,200 of 
the pound packages of yeast per hour, 
while the piece machines, of which there 
are two in the plant, have an hourly 
capacity of approximately 4,800 pieces 
each. All of this work was formerly 
done by hand in the company’s St. Louis 
plant, which at best was a slow process. 
The company has done away with all 
horse-drawn wagons, nothing but auto- 
mobiles now being used in its service. 
The change was made possible by the ex- 
cellent garage facilities provided at the 
new plant. 

Asa oy | touch one room has been 
set aside for display purposes, wherein 
the company’s line of bakery advertising 
will always be on exhibition. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ADVERTISING SERVICE FOR BAKERS 

Arthur N. Apple on Dec. 1 resigned 
as general manager of the syndicate de- 
partment of the Ivan B. Nordhem Co., 
of New York City, to enter business on 
his own account. He will specialize in 
advertising and selling service for bakers. 

Mr. Apple has an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the trade, having been directly 
connected with it for a great many years. 
He is a member of the executive board 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. His headquarters are at 294 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 
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NEW YORK ITEMS 


Baking Products Featured at Health Exhibi- 
tion—Bakeries Plan Expansion—Kefuse 
Bonus in Favor of Poor 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 21.—New York 
has had its first health exposition, and 
people had opportunity to see what the 
baking industry can do to further sani- 
tation and health. Bread was given ex- 
tensive space at this show, arranged by 
the health department of New York City 
under the guidance of Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland, health commissioner. 

One of the finest booths was that of 
the Ward Baking Co., exhibiting whole- 
some bread and its manufacture. Henry 
Hahn exhibited the pure jellies and sup- 
plies with which his concern, Jaburg 
Brothers, Inc., has for many years sup- 
plied the baking world. The Fleisch- 
mann Co. demonstrated its vitamines, 
and brought out.the food value of yeast. 
Other concerns represented were Henry 
Heide, Inc., Taylor Instrument Co., Ben- 
nett Biscuit Co., and the Malt-Diastase 
Co. Many bakers’ organizations visited 
the exhibition in a body, and were well 
repaid by what they learned there. 





GIVE BONUS TO POOR 


The employees of the General Baking 
Co. and the Ontario Biscuit Co., of Buf- 
falo, agreed to forego their regular 
Christmas gifts from the company this 
year, and let the total amount go to give 
the poor a square meal at the holidays. 
For a number of years these two con- 
cerns have distributed about $1,000 worth 
of presents among their employees. The 
action of the employees was voluntary. 
The officers of the concerns promised to 
do their part and help in the distribution 
of baskets of food. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO, EXPANDS 


Ground for the new $1,000,000 office 
building of the National Biscuit Co. in 
Buffalo has been broken. The construc- 
tion is being handled by the same build- 
ers who erected the Woolworth Building 
in New York. 


NEW PLANT FOR GENERAL BAKING CO, 


The General Baking Co. has purchased 
property on Walton and Girard Avenue, 
New York, and intends, it is reported, 
to erect a building covering the entire 
block. The stockholders have voted to 
increase the capital stock from 200,000 
shares, 100,000 preferred and 100,000 
common, each of a par value of $100, to 
250,000 shares, 100,000 preferred and 
150,000 common, both of no par value. 


BUYING ASSOCIATION INDORSES BREAD WEEK 


At the thirty-sixth conference of dele- 
gates of purchasing 
Brooklyn recently, the Bread Week 
movement was most heartily indorsed. 
It was pointed out that the bakers of the 
state must help the millers and big con- 
cerns do advertising in fayor of this 
movement. Market conditiong were thor- 
oughly discussed, delegates from Boston, 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Philadel- 
phia, Brooklyn and New York taking 
part therein. 


SHULTS BREAD CO. ENPARGES 


The Shults Bread Co. has purchased 
ground in south Brooklyn, and will erect 
a large and well-equipped plant next 
spring. This company is one of the best 
known baking concerns in the East. Its 
president is John F. Hildebrand. Its 
vice president, Harry D. Tipton, a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, recently 
was elected president of the New York 
State Wholesale Bakers’ Association. 


BUFFALO LADIES ORGANIZE 


Plans are on foot to organize a Master 
Bakers’ Ladies’ Auxiliary at Buffalo. 
This movement is a result of the recent 
convention, when the Buffalo ladies as- 
sisted the master bakers in making this 
gathering, especially as far as entertain- 
ment was concerned, a splendid success. 
Mrs. E. Steinert is the leading spirit in 
the movement. 


NEW DELIVERY PLAN 


A new delivery plan was introduced to 
the housewives of Elmira by the Barnard 
bakery, which makes all deliveries of 
bread and rolls from house to house. It 
is claimed that sales have shown a con- 
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siderable increase since this method was 
established. 
NOTES 

B. S. Hamden will open a bakery at 
Windham. 

Herman Roberts has started a bakery 
in Angelica. 

W. E. Murphy has opened a bakery 
at Norwood. 

Adams & Giller, Chaumont, N. Y., will 
open a bakery. 

Perl Bros. will open a bakery at 1 
Washington Avenue, Endicott. 

The Appel bakery, Pelham, has moved 
to a store recently purchased. 

The A. R. Perkins Co. is successor to 
Edward Platt, baker, of Herkimer. 

William Card has succeeded A. C. 
Duffy in the Duffy bakery, Falconer. 

The Daylight bakery has been opened 
at 1060 South Boulevard, New York. 

Samuel Peterman has succeeded A. J. 
Parks in the Parks bakery, Stamford. 

Strong & Lunch will open a doughnut 
bakery at 724 Main Street, Poughkeepsie. 

The Frank Seibert bakery, at Spring- 
ville, has been bought by E, M. Wilkins. 

George Kalberer, baker, has succeeded 
Paul Engert, 155 Degraw Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

George Adam has bought August Stef- 
fens’ bakery, 603 Wilson Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Clarke Baking Co., Jamestown, 
has opened a branch store on Third 
Street. 

Frank Buffers, a baker on North Main 
Street, Herkimer, has sold to Wyman 
Haynes. 


The Kirrllere bakery, 5117 New 
Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn, has been 
opened. 


Leopold Schrappe is erecting a bakery 
building at 40 Seminary Avenue, Bing- 
hamton. 


Henry Ebert has bought the bakery of 
William F. Bauer, 142 Irving Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

William Harris will open the Southern 
bakery at 326 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York. * 

The Palm Tree Bakery Co. has leased 
a store at 130 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York. 

August A. Hampel has assumed the 
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trade name of Hampel’s bakery, doing 
business at 25 Oswego Street, Baldwins- 
ville. 

Maurice Pollicove will occupy new 
bakery quarters at 1143 Seymour Ave- 
nue, Utica. 

H. Hartman has purchased Leo 
Bauer’s bakery, 1074 Jamaica Avenue, 
Woodhaven. 

‘The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has re- 
duced the price of its baked goods about 
20 per cent. 

The Parkway bakery and lunch room, 
1638 Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, was dam- 
aged by fire. 

The Reiss bakery and restaurant, 15 
East Kingsbridge Road, New York, has 
begun business. 

Gustave Dieckmann has bought Max 
Proter’s bakery, 172 South Ocean Ave- 
nue, Patchogue. 

Helen’s bakery, confectionery and tea 
room has been opened at 1501 Newkirk 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


L. Kellerman will occupy new quar- 
ters for his bakery at 226 Rochester 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


William Schaler is making extensive 
additions to his bakery at Temple and 
Free streets, Fredonia. 


Fire recently consumed the stock in the 
bakery of Benjamin Meisel, 11 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

The Wietzel & Domst Baking Co., Dun- 
kirk, is putting out a new double loaf 
of bread, called Verybest. 

Kaus & Breitenfeld have disposed of 
their bakery at 279 Central Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to William Pagel. 

The Egloff Bakery, Inc., 147 Genesee 
Street, Buffalo, will open a branch at 
Edgewood and Abbott streets. 

Alfred Reichenbach, 1032 Broadway, 
Brooklyn, is making extensive improve- 
ments in his bakery and store. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Jenkins have 
opened a bakery at Oswego. They were 
formerly in business at Red Creek. 

David Levine, of East One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, New York, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $5,259; no assets. 

Gustave Jordan now conducts the bak- 
ery, 718 Knickerbocker Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, formerly operated by Max Paul. 

The Dorsch bakery, with $50,000 capi- 
tal, has been incorporated by A. C. 
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Brown, E. F. McDonald and G. W. 
Smith. 

The St. Regis bakery and buffet lunch, 
174 Fifth Avenue, New York, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $5,174; assets, $700. 

The L. and P. bakery has been opened 
in the Gradner Block, Philadelphia. Liv- 
ingston & Purcell are the proprietors. 

Ye Boston Food Shoppe, Inc., Albany, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Watson J. Hoos and others. 


H. B. Cushman & Co., 18 Greenwich 


Avenue, New York, have opened a 
branch at 214 East Fordham Road, 
Bronx. 


The Bluebird Inn. 35 West Main 
Street, Batavia, bakery and restaurant, 
will move on Jan. 1 to 106 West Main 
Street. 

The West End Bakery, Inc., Brooklyn, 
will start a bakery department in addi- 
tion to its lunchroom at 1183 Forty-ninth 
Street. 


Anna Haag, proprietor of a bakery in 
Rochester, will operate as the Plymouth 
bakery and food shop, 212 Plymouth 
Avenue. 


The bakery conducted by G. A. Mc- 
Callum, in Bronte, near Buffalo, was 
damaged $2,000 by fire. Covered by in- 
surance. 


Richard’s home bakery, 49 Ellicott 
Street, Jamestown, is featuring Limper 
bread, which is especially popular among 
the Swedes. ; 


The Thomas bakery, 501 Broadway, 
Astoria, L. I., has been sold to Frank 
Wyns, formerly located at Flushing and 
Eighth avenues. 


Mrs. C. Prestigicame, 601 East One 
Hundred and Ejighty-sixth Street, New 
York, will erect a one-story, 85x50-foot, 
bakery building. 

The Public View Baking Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been sued for the proceeds 
of a trade acceptance drawn on it to the 
amount of $2,042, 


Burns & Cohen, Inc., baking concern, 
has been incorporated, with $5,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Martin C. and Leah Burns, 
and Peretz Cohen. 

The Up-To-Date Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, with $5,000 capital, has been 
incorporated by E. S. Whit, H. Siefke, 
Jr., and H. P. Booth. 

A Barnard bakeshop has been opened 
at Johnson City by Robert H. Barnard, 


Blanching Almonds in a Bakery Supply House to Provide for the Holiday Demand 
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who also rates stores in Elmira, Cor- 
ning and Binghamton. ; 


The Rosmarin bakery and lunch room, 
New York, with $20,000 capital, has been 
incorporated by N. Rosmarin, M. L. 
Lasky, and L. Weisberg. 

Konstanty Witczak, operating a shop 
at 255 Peckham Street, Buffalo, is bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $6,150; assets, $2,638, 
mainly stock and fixtures. 

MacLemale’s new bakery, 91 Main 
Street, Lockport, in addition to featur- 
ing baked has opened a restaurant 
and will cater to banquets. 

The Blue Bird Pastry Shop, Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$5,000 capital stock, by Ludwig L. Cohan, 
and Etta and Louis Wechsler. 

The Urban Baking Co. Inc., New 
York, with $5,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated to do a general baking busi- 
ness and conduct a restaurant. 

The New Style Rye Bread Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, has been incorporated, with 
$3,000 capital, Wy Barnett Klein, Abra- 
ham Klein, and Isidore Melnijkoff. 

The Hooper bakery, Jamaica, L. L., 
has been purchased by the First National 
Bank of Jamaica to provide space to 
enlarge the bank’s present building. 


A. W. Bastedo, C. F. Rowley and E. 
M. Meirzer, of Buffalo, have organized 
a bakery, to be known as William Mel- 
vin, Inc., with a capitalization of $5,000. 

The N. M. W. Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., New York, has been incorporated, 
with $20,000 capital stock, by. Solomon 
Nelson, Samuel Mutner and Max Walder. 

Dixie Apple-Pies, Inc., New York, a 
baking concern, has been incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital stock, by K. W. 
Kerbs, Minnie Horowitz, and F’. L. Han- 
ley. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
leased the two-story garage at Southern 
Boulevard and One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh Street, the Bronx, for a term of 
years. 

Frank Wyns has succeeded M. Thomas 
in the bakery at 501 Broadway, Astoria, 
L. I. Mr. Wyns was formerly in busi- 
ness at Flushing and Eighth avenues, 
Astoria. 

Holze, Inc., New York, with $10,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated, to 
do a general restaurant and baking busi- 
ness, by George Holze, Peter Gagel, and 
Peter Klein. 

The Omer Corporation, doing a baking 
business in Brooklyn, has been incor- 
porated, with $20,000 capital stock, by 
Omer De Weese, Mary M. Murtha, and 
M. Wirt Wicks. 


Edward L. Heck, recently manager of 
the baking department of the Old Dutch 
Market Co., of Washington, D. C., is now 
the owner of a bakery at 963 Gates Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Eighth Avenue Baking Co., Inc., 
New York, has been incorporated, with 
$21,000 capital stock, by Morris Farber 
and others. It is presumed a lunchroom 
and bakery will be operated. 


Ross Hopkins has purchased the 
O’Hara bakery, at Homer. The grocery 
in connection with the bakery will be 
discontinued. The new concern will be 
known as the Top Notch bakery. 


The Travis Baking Co., Inc., of Pough- 
keepsie, has been incorporated, with $39,- 
000 capital stock, by H. B. Vosburgh 
and J. 5. Van De Water, of Poughkeep- 
sie, and L. P. Farrington, Hyde Park. 


The Union Square Restaurant & Bak- 
ery Co., Inc., New York, to conduct a 
restaurant and do a general baking busi- 
ness, with $15,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by Joseph Frank, James Lin- 
denfeld, and Charles Hermann. 


Warsaw will have a modern and up-to- 
date bakery when Link’s bakery com- 

letes the chan now under way. Mr. 

ink recently ght the business of 
Murray Wiseman, and will conduct both 
a wholesale and a retail business. 


A dozen ning companies in Buffalo 
were represented in the parade, a feature 
of the carnival which marked improve- 
ments in East Genesee Street. Prizes 
were awarded for the best decorated 
trucks and wagons. Ward & Ward alone 
had 20 trucks in the parade. ‘ 


The Portchester Baking Co., of Port- 
chester, has been purchased by a corpo- 
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of J. Goodman, Sr., J. 
Goodman, Jr., and N. Leder. The trans- 
action did not involve the bakery build- 
ing or the ground on which it stands. 
Mr. Goodman, Sr., has been identified 
with the operation of bakeries in Long 
Island, Brooklyn and the Bronx for 26 
years. 

A new company, the Frost Bakery & 
Grist Mill Corporation, has been formed 
to take over the Frost bakery, at Pough- 
keepsie. It is said that the new corpora- 
tion contemplates taking over a number 
of other bakeries in Pennsylvania and 
the metropolitan district. W. H. Frost 
will be the manager of the Poughkeepsie 
plant, and it is planned to do an exten- 
sive shipping business. 

The supreme court has dismissed a suit 
4 Nathaniel Kessler, trustee of the 

orobread Baking Co., against Otto W. 
Gillig, a lawyer. The complaint alleged 
that the corporation was ad judged bank- 
rupt July 14, 1920; that prior to Nov. 
21, 1919, the American Baking Co. con- 
veyed to the Thorobread company real 


‘ration com 


Louis F. Kutler, of Milwaukee, repre- 
oe = that territory the Hubbard 
Oven ., Chicago, and the J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati, spent several days in 
Chicago, recently, visiting relatives. 

The annual convention of the sales 
force of the “Selex” department, Procter 
& Gamble Co., was held Dec. 20-21 at 
headquarters, Gwynne Building, Cincin- 
nati. Representatives were present from 
different parts of this country and Can- 
ada. It was shown that business, even 
under present dull conditions, had great- 
ly exceeded that of 1920; in fact it was 
the best year the “Selex” department had 
experienced since its foundation. The 
annual banquet took place the evening 
of Dec. 21, at the Gibson Hotel, with 30 
in attendance. 

The Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, 
are sending out to the baking trade a 
well gotten up booklet Ld Professor 
George L. Teller, termed “How to Know 
Your Flours,” dealing largely with the 
quality, grade and market value of flour. 
Bakers are requested to send for copies. 





. : 
Jelly Plays a Large Part in the Baker’s Holiday Trade—Mixing Jelly in the Big Kettles 
of a Bakery Supply House 


estate in Newark, N. J., subject to a 
mortgage for $22,400; that the bankrupt 
corporation gave Gillig 2,500 shares of 
its stock on his promise to satisfy the 
mortage, but he failed to do so, and the 
receiver satisfied it under a court order 
for $21,900. Gillig replied that he sur- 
rendered the stock in full settlement of 
the claim against him. 


Bruno C. Scumivr. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnaii, 
has recently added considerably to the 
manufacturing capacity of its plant. It 
has taken over the entire building at 
Warberg Avenue and Oakley Street, 
whereas formerly it occupied only half 
of same. The plant has now 50,000 feet 
of floor space. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. is now 
using a Day new process high speed 
mixer, and has recently installed a Day 
floor type automatic proofer, both of 
which are great labor saving machines. 
This bakery has been making rapid 
strides with its brand of Homaid bread. 

The plant of the Weiss-Kemnitz Co., 
large retail bakers of Detroit, is now 
using a ry 4 new process high —_— 
mixer, and of automatic flour sifting 
and water outfit. This plant is a most 
modern one. 

The Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
Wis., has recently installed a large Peter- 
sen travelling oven. Dimensions of this 
machine are roughly 88x17 feet. There 
are several Petersen peel ovens installed 
in this plant. 


C. P. Brennan, western manager Lib- 
erty Yeast Corporation, reports that this 
concern during the past two months has 
made the largest business sales since the 
company was organized. He also states 
that err gp or future business ap- 
pear bright, and that all plants are run- 
ning to capacity. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, is once 
more publishing and sending to bakers 
its house organ, “Day-Light.” This is a 
well-designed booklet, and among other 
features deals with the various machines 
manufactured by the company. 

William Evans and C. H. Van Cleef, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, have issued a circular to members 
regarding two bills of vital importance 
now in Congress. These are known as 
Senate Bill 848, introduced by Senator 
James E. Watson, of Indiana, and H. R. 
Bill 2894, introduced by Congressman 
Julius Kahn, of California, providing for 
the issuance of interchangeable scrip 
mileage tickets of 3,000 and 5,000 miles 
denomination, to be sold at a flat rate 
of 25 per cent under prevailing passen- 
ger tariffs; tickets to be acceptable for 
passage on trains and for the payment 
of excess baggage charges. Members of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try and their employers are urged to 
write to their senators to support Senate 
Bill 848, and their congressmen to sup- 
port H. R. Bill 2894. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, dur- 
ing the past few months has perfected 
and placed on the market an attachment 
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to its large automatic pie machine for 
the — of removing pies and trim- 
mings from the machine to a conveyer 
and box, respectively. This attachment 
at the same time also automatically 
crimps and sprays the pies. Two of 
these devices have been sold to the Wag- 
net Pastry Co., Newark, N. J. 

Win M. Campbell, president American 
Bakers’ Association, left Kansas City on 
Dec. 17, accompanied by Mrs. Campbell, 
to spend Christmas with relatives at San 
Antonio, Texas. He may proceed to 
Mexico City, later. 

A. S. Puaves. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The eighteenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry will be held at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Jan. 4-5, next. One 
of the features of the session on Jan. 5 
will be a talk by Samuel Goetz on sweet 
goods, assisted by John M. Hartley. A 
banquet, followed by an entertainment 
and dance, will be held the evening of 
Jan. 4 Edward Clissold, of Chicago, 
will lead the community singing prior to 
the opening of all sessions. 

The committee has arranged a pro- 
gramme that should prove of interest to 
all bakers, and from the number of in- 
quiries received the attendance is ex- 
pected to be a record breaker. So far 
17 firms have taken space in the exhibit 
rooms, and several more are expected. 

The following programme has been ar- 
ranged: 

Convention opened at 10:30, on 
Wednesday, Jan. 4, by President C. P. 
Ehlers; reports of officers; address, “The 
Value of Window and Showcase Dis- 
plays,” by C. R. Heffner, Indianapolis. 

Afternoon session, 1:30: address, “Mo- 
tor Truck Deliveries in the Baking Busi- 
ness,” by representative of the Reo 
Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich; talk on 
“National Legislation as It Affects the 
Trade,” by Dr. H. E. Barnard, business 
manager American Bakers’ Association; 
address by A. L. Taggart, vice president 
American Bakers’ Association, Indianap- 
olis, on “A Greater American Associa- 
tion”; talk on “The Present and Future 
Opportunities in the Bakery Business,” 
by H. L. Somers, Fort Wayne; open dis- 
cussion and election of officers. In the 
evening a banquet will be held at the 
Claypool Hotel at 7 o’clock. 

Thursday, Jan. 5—Morning session, 10 
o’clock: talk by H. A. Thorpe, Fort 
Wayne, on “Developing Better Sales- 
men”; address, “On the Other Side of 
the Counter,” by John M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago; “Saturday Specials,” by Samuel 
Goetz, assisted by John M. Hartley. 

Afternoon session, 1:30: exhibits and 
formulas of bakery products, by Samuel 
Goetz; address, “Can the Bakers and Al- 
lied Trades Direct the Bread Ration of 
America?” John W. Burns, vice president 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Louisville, Ky; open discussion; installa- 
tion of officers. 





JOHNSON COMPANY CONVENTION 

The H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, will 
hold its semiannual salesmen’s conven- 
tion Dec. 29-31, an educational institu- 
tion for intensive study along lines of 
development and market conditions, in 
an effort to make the company and its 
sales force of greater service to the bak- 
ing trade. 

Each department head will discuss his 
situation in detail as a single unit, rela- 
tive to the entire territory in general, and 
also to the territory of any salesman who 


has experienced personal or local dif- 


ficulties. 

A theatre party has been planned for 
the first evening. The second evening 
there will be a bowling match, and the 
last evening a social get-together of the 
entire staff. Plans are under way for a 
supper, songs, a minstrel show and a 
dance. 





IOWA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The annual convention of the Iowa 
Master Bakers’ Association is to be held 
at Burlington Feb. 7-9, with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Burlington. The main 
feature of the meeting will be a prac- 
tical demonstration on cakes, pastry and 
sweet dough goods by Samuel Goetz. 
Secretary C. O. Schweickhardt promises 
some high class entertainment for those 
who attend. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 1.—The agitation 
against retail traders, in which the baker 
receives more than his due share of at- 
tention, goes merrily on. The favorite 
method seems to be to ferret out some 
case of a baker selling considerably be- 
low the ruling price of his district, and, 
lauding this man or firm, and favorably 
comparing his price with that of his 
neighbors, to disparage the other bakers. 

The easy but false assumption always 
is that no trader sells his goods without 
a profit, and, therefore, as the — sell- 
er gets his profits, those who sell higher 
must be getting too much. At the mo- 
ment a small town in Scotland, Kirk- 
caldy, has achieved great notoriety, be- 
ing accorded a prominent place in the 
London and provincial papers; not for 
any heroic action on the part of its citi- 
zens, but only because one firm there is 
selling bread at 8d per 4-lb loaf, while 
the price in Glasgow is 1014d, in London 
10d, and so on. 

The circumstances in which the Kirk- 
caldy bread is being sold and the kind of 
firm that is underselling are never stat- 
ed, but the public is left to assume that 
8d is the ruling price in that town. Now 
it seems that the cheap seller is a newly 
formed “bread society” specially consti- 
tuted to sell bread only to its share- 
holders at cost price. It is not a co- 
operative society in the ordinary sense, 
as it pays no dividend, nor any interest 
on capital. In Kirkcaldy there is an 
ordinary dividend paying co-operative 
society selling its bread at 10d, while 
grocers who run a bakery for their own 
supplies are selling at 11d. 

It is interesting to note, in this connec- 
tion, that the creation of bread societies 
on the lines noted above has historical 
sanction. In this country, particularly 
in Scotland, after the Napoleonic wars, 
when there was great scarcity, many or- 
ganized trades, weavers especially, start- 
ed bread societies to circumvent the bak- 
ers, who were then, as now, accused of 
profiteering. Some of these societies ex- 
isted for quite a hundred years, and have 
only recently been absorbed into the or- 
dinary co-operative undertakings. Here 
is a description, from a work published 
in 1830, of these old societies, which, in 
their day, were thorns in the side of the 
bakery trade. The societies referred to 
were established in districts just outside 
Glasgow. ‘This old writer says: 

“The baking societies sell the bread 
to their own members below the trade 
price. . . As there is no reason to 
suppose that these societies purchase, 
knowingly at least, inferior wheat or 
flour, it may be thought that, as they 
sell lower than the bakers, the latter 
must receive more than a fair profit; 
but a little consideration will show that 
this is not the case. _- 

“The bakers, in fact, are not on an 
equal footing with those societies. The 
latter give no credit, the mombers re- 
ceive no profit from the concern, nor 
even interest on their capital advanced; 
they do not make household or coarse 
bread, and they make no loaves less than 
quartern ones. In such circumstances it 
is no wonder that they are able to sell 
cheaper than the baker. It ought to be 
noticed also, with regard to those so- 


cieties, that, their bakeries being all situ-- 


ated without the royalty, the flour is ex- 
empt from multer or ladle dues, a tax 
to which all flour baked within the roy- 
alty is subject, and amounting to one 
eighty-fourth of the whole price.” 

Thus, it seems, “history is repeating 
itself,” for there are other bread socie- 
ties of this sort being established in 
Scotland, while one town corporation 
in England is launching out in the bak- 
ery business, and a group of trades 
unions in another district is doing the 
same. Then there is the Independent 
Labor party’s bakery in London. In the 
old days there were no co-operative so- 
cieties, now there are bread societies be- 
ing started in spite of the co-ops. 


SOMETHING LIKE A SLUMP 


The number of bankruptcies in the 
baking trade is showing an alarming in- 
crease among the smaller ones, and, in 
cases where a crisis has not been reached, 
there is some shakiness, and accounts are 
not paid with the promptness of two or 
three years ago.- The absurd inflation of 
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the price of small businesses just after 
the war has now subsided, and “good 
will” as an asset has lost half its value. 

There seems to be always a number 
of bakers in London who make a profes- 
sion of buying and selling businesses. 
This was a recognized trade among the 
small German bakers before the war. In 
the war period, a good many men, not 


previously in the trade at all, bought 


up German bakeries at very low figures, 
and soon resold at three or four times 
the price paid. 
came a sort of mania, but some have 
evidently bought too many and paid too 
much for them, and find they cannot in 
the present condition of the trade make 
them pay. 

One hears of leases being put in pawn 
with the millers, as in the old bad days; 
while in other cases the end has been 
reached in the bankruptcy court. At the 
subsequent proceedings there are re- 
markable revelations of the strange deal- 
ings of some of those men: starting with 


Buying businesses be- ~ 





a few pounds, or with no money at all, 
they have conducted transactions run- 
ning to thousands, and at certain periods 
were rich men, but, with the gambler’s 
fatuity, held on to their winnings too 
long. The excessive competition in the 
London trade at the moment is due in 
great part to the desperate efforts of 
these business gamblers to save their 
trades and, if possible, make a success- 
ful retreat.” 


A GREAT GAMBLE 


Bakers in London are for the most 
part leaseholders only, of their premises, 
generally for 21 years, with or without 
the option of renewal. If the business 
has grown in that time, it is the usual 
practice for the owner of the property 
either to demand a much increased rent 
at the end of the lease, in consideration 
for a new term, or else to let the prop- 
erty, over the head of the existing ten- 
ant, to some one, probably a rival firm, 
who will pay more rent and possibly a 
premium. The fruits of the tenant’s ef- 
forts go to the landlord. Thus the ten- 
ant is deliberately robbed of the good 
will of his business, which the landlord 


Carrying Hig Own Flour Stocks 
This photograph, from Underwood & Underwood, New York, shows a famous French 
master baker, Seidlinger, who lifts with his feet 10 flour sacks weighing 220 lbs each. So 
far as is known, he makes no carrying charge for his feat (or feet). 
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really sells and pockets the price, as 
premium or increased rent. 

The landlord of the property is fre- 
quently himself also a leaseholder from 
the ground landlord, the term in his 
case generally being for 99 years. At 
the end of that period the property own- 
er may not only have to hand his prop- 
erty wholly over to the ground landlord, 
but may in addition have to pay the lat- 
ter a considerable sum of money for 
dilapidations. 

Sometimes the baker may be the own- 
er of his leasehold property, and in pos- 
session when the 99-year term expires. 
As he may have a good business, which 
would be damaged by removal, he makes 
terms with the ground landlord to re- 
build the premises on a new 99-year 
lease. In such circumstances the ground 
landlord’s terms are sometimes extor- 
tionate. 

The writer knows of a case of a baker 
who had premises in a London thorough- 
fare for which he paid a ground rent of 
£7 per annum. The lease expiring, the 
ground landlord granted a new lease at 
£75 per annum, the baker to pull down 
the old premises and to build on a large 
scale on instructions of the ground land- 
lord’s surveyors. To the baker the cost 
of the overlord’s special requirements 
was over £500, and the building erected 
was in all respects much larger and more 
expensive than he required. This is 
quite a common case; acquiescence in the 
arrangement is the only condition on 
which business may be continued in near- 
lv all leading thoroughfares. 


WHY Is rr? 

There is a large firm in South Wales, 
seemingly successful in every venture it 
tries, that recently launched out in a 
rather handsome way to capture a big 
Share of the catering trade in London. 
It opened several high class restaurants 
in busy centers, and bought -up several 
large hotels. Nothing seemed to be 
spared in fitting these places up taste- 
fully, distinctively, and effectively. But 
those with experience of London did not 
expect a conquest so easy as this optimis- 
tic.firm did. 

There is a great deal of business in 
its shops and restaurants, but London is 
shy of some new undertakings, and 
rushes to patronize others, not, appar- 
ently, any more praiseworthy. In any 
case, this firm’s London experiences are 
evidently not wholly encouraging, and, 
from ordinarily paying a very handsome 
dividend, it has on the present balance 
deferred paying any, the reason given 
being the coal strike, affecting its Welsh 
establishments, and the general slackness 
of trade. 

The excuse is reasonable and would 
hardly be fit matter for comment but 
for the fact that some other catering 
establishments have, during the same 
period, been doing particularly well. 
Thus the J. P. restaurants, which do not 
claim to be on quite as high a plane as 
the other, have made sufficient profit to 
pay a dividend for the year of 18 per 
cent. At the shareholders’ meeting the 
roma | director stated that, while 
they converted some of their light 
refreshment depots into restaurants, they 
did not intend to open new ones while 
rents remained so fabulously high, but 
would content themselves with what 
profits they could make out of the 50 
establishments the firm already possesses. 

As an example of the kind of rents 
now being asked, he stated that they had 
been offered premises on a 21 years’ 
lease, at a rent of £1,700 per annum, 
with an added premium for possession of 
£7,000. The bargain was not accepted. 
Rents like these prevent catering places 
from making the profit they otherwise 
should. The reason seems to be that re- 
freshment shops commend themselves as 
suitable ventures by amateurs with a 
little money. To run them seems easy, 
until the actual trial is made. 


STRIKES AND RUMORS 


There is much anxiety manifested in 
the ranks of both employers and work- 
men on the wages question, but a spirit 
of reasonableness prevails. Workmen 
have made up their minds that wages 
must come down, and the Board of 
Trade index figures of the cost of living 
are being generally accepted as the basis 
on which reductions are to be made. 

It is something that workmen are will- 
ing to accept any understandable rule in 
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such matters, for, generally, t have re- 
lied solely on the higgling of the market 
and the strength of their unions to force 
up wages whenever possible. The present 
conditions are favorable for large re- 
ductions, but employers are not taking 
undue advantage of the situation. In 
every case they are meeting the men in 
friendly discussion, and mutually ac- 
cepted terms are being fixed up. There 
are many threats of strikes, but for the 
most part the men agree to reasonable 
terms before anything serious happens. 

The reductions in wages within the last 
few weeks amount to from 10 to 12% 
per cent generally, according to the ex- 
tent to which they had been raised on 
the up journey. The basis of the reduc- 
tions is in most cases 2s 6d@3s per week 
for each fall of 10 points in the index 
figures already referred to. The start- 
ing point is the present wage, whatever 
it may be. This is assumed to be the 
proper wage, corresponding to the index 
figure as it stood at the time the wage 
was determined. | 

In Yorkshire, in the woolen trade, a 
different system is adopted; a little more 
subtle, but really fairer to the employers. 
This system is understood, and to some 
extent adopted, by the bakers in that 
county. Instead of calculating always 
downward from present wages, as the 
index number recedes, the calculations 
are made upward from the wages ruling 
in 1913-14, plus an agreed sum, consid- 
ered as the amount of permanent bet- 
terment to which, ostensibly, the work- 
ers are entitled for having won the war. 
The figure thus obtained is called the 
“basic wage,” and, above that, each 10 
points in the index number is reckoned 
as the equivalent of, say, 3s in wages 
above this basic rate. 

The Yorkshire Federation of Bakers 
recently endeavored to make terms with 
its workmen for a “basic wage” of 40s 
per week on these conditions, which 
would mean a present wage of 70s, but 
the workmen would not accept. The 
matter is still in dispute, but will no 
doubt be settled without trouble. The 
reason reference is made here to this 
method of calculating is to point out 
that, psychologically, it is likely to be a 
more satisfactory method than the other 
of always calculating downward. 

In the basic wage plan the men are 
mentally satisfied of something stable in 
the wages system; there is a point below 
which their wage will not in any cir- 
cumstances be allowed to fall; all above 
the basic wage is mentally considered as 
extra, due to special circumstances, which 
extra will naturally stop when the spe- 
cial circumstances no longer operate. 
This outlook should make necessary re- 
duction of wages easier for the employ- 
ers and mentally less irritating for the 
workmen. On the other hand, when the 
present wage is considered the fixed 
point, as it has been by so many workers, 
each reduction, however just and how- 
ever necessary, is looked upon as a great 
hardship, or a great injustice; and so 
tempers are ruffled and agreements more 
difficult to attain. 


INFLUENCE OF BIG STORES 


As I have already noted, most of the 
large general stores in London have 
started bakeries in connection therewith. 
In the case of one after another we hear 
that, in spite of enlargements, these 
bakeries are incapable of meeting the 
demands on them. 

It seems that, in a quite remarkable 
degree, the trade of the stores is grow- 
ing, the number of customers increasing 
by thousands each week. The increment 
comes from a class that has hitherto 
been the mainstay of the family baker 
in the suburbs of the large towns—the 
middle class, consisting of business and 
professional people. Among these the 
practice is rapidly growing of ordering 
their goods from the stores, and, as the 
newspapers tell them that the bakers are 
charging too much for bread, these peo- 
ple are now including their bread and 
cake requirements with their grocery 
orders. 

They are specially induced to do this, 
as the stores are delivering bread free 
within 20 miles of their establishments 
at a penny less per 4-lb loaf than the 
local baker is selling at over the counter. 
The end cannot be foreseen, but, al- 
though the small bakers seem quite ob- 
livious of.their danger, their existence is 
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now being threatened, as it never was 
before, by these department stores com- 
ing into the baking trade. There is rea- 
son to believe that they came in because 
the baker was really doing too well for 
the first two years after the armistice, or 
while control lasted. 

But it seems the stores are having their 
own troubles under the wage regulation 
system of trades boards which is becom- 
ing so restrictive to work. The influence 
in high circles of these large establish- 
ments is so great that their complaints 
are likely to produce some effect on the 
government and its trades boards policy. 
At an official inquiry into the operation 
of these boards, it was pointed out by a 
representative of the stores that in their 
different manufactures they had to con- 
sider rulings of 25 to 30 different trades 
boards, which might give as many as a 
thousand minimum legal rates of wages 
to deal with. 

The result was most harassing and re- 
strictive. The stores put forward the 
counter proposals of a national legal 
minimum wage for all workers as an 
alternative to trades boards, the stop- 

of the creation of any new boards, 
roader definitions of An & boards to 
cover the whole distributive trades, and 
the fixation of wages by general efficiency 
and merit rather than by age, as in the 
trades boards’ determinations. Small 
traders as well as large are tired of 
government regulations and all their in- 
struments, including trades boards. 


SOMETHING NEW 

Trades unionists are strong on boy- 
cotting workmen who will not join their 
unions, and will go to the length of 
striking to enforce the point. It has 
been left to the Operative Bakers’ Union 
in Glasgow to attempt to coerce employ- 
ers there into joining an industrial body 
to which they do not wish to belong. 
The employer bakers of Glasgow left the 
Joint Industrial Council of Scotland 
more than a year ago, as noted in The 
Northwestern Miller at the time, on the 
ground that the interests of the trade 
in Glasgow are quite distinctive, and 
cannot be properly adjudicated upon by 
a board of employers and operatives 
working on a different system, as in 
Edinburgh and elsewhere. 

The secession was due also to the fact 
that the representatives of the opera- 
tives, being of equal numbers with the 
employers in the council, used their vot- 
ing power to make conditions wholly 
beneficial to the operatives, and almost 
without regard to the interests of em- 
ployers. 

The latter, so far as Glasgow was con- 
cerned, were thoroughly tired of con- 
cessions for the sake of peace, and de- 
termined to sever connection altogether 
with the council, and negotiate as for- 
merly with their own employees locally. 
This they did. Now the operatives in 
Glasgow have taken the extraordinary 
course of threatening the employers with 
a strike if they do not rejoin the council. 

The men are evidently badly led. Even 
if it was wholly to the interests of the 
employers to retrace steps and rejoin 
the council, there is surely no better way 
of making them harden their hearts and 
refuse than to suggest any form of com- 
pulsion, a strike or anything else. The 
employers will not re-enter the Joint 
Industrial Council under such conditions, 
and if the workmen are foolish enough 
to strike in an effort to force them to do 
so, they will be beaten very badly. In 
the meantime, negotiations have been 
started locally between the parties. A 
settlement will doubtless follow without 
a strike. 

OFFICIAL IMPUDENCE 


The report of the public control com- 
mittee of the London County Council on 
the recent proceedings and report of the 
interdepartmental committee on _ the 
bread laws question has been published, 
and for sheer official impudence it would 
be hard to beat. The theory apparently 
justifying this public control committee 
is that it is spending = nights and 
laborious days in its efforts to protect 
the innocent and simple public from the 
machinations of plotting traders and 
thieving bakers. The fact is that all the 
committee does, or attempts to do, is in- 
spired and initiated by its permanent 
officials, who want to magnify their office 
and increase their powers. 

On the interdepartmental committee, 


to which reference has been repeatedly 
made in these notes, the chief inspector 
of the weights and measures department 
was given a seat, although notoriously he 
was an interested oe in securing a re- 
port of a certain kind, while the oppos- 
ing party was allowed no check what- 
ever. The report amply and properly 
justified the arrangement. 

The committee of the London County 
Council concerned in the matter now 
meets to publicly bless and support the 
report, practically its own report, as if 
it were an unbiased and unconcerned 
body, seeking, in a disinterested way, the 


. public good. But to those who can read, 


this report tells much more than appears 
in the text. It tells of a spirit that has 
been rankling for over 15 years over a 
signal public defeat on this question; it 
tells of official aspirations for revenge, 
and longings for power; it tells of con- 
tinuous watchfulness to seize every op- 
portunity to work up government de- 
partments to create powers for the coun- 
cil’s inspectors; it tells of alliances with 
every one who could be got on its side, 
however varied and however mean their 
motives. 

This report reasserts that bakers have 
no difficulty in making loaves of a fixed 
weight; then it proceeds to give a de- 
tailed account of a strenuous week’s 
work by its inspectors. But an analysis 
of the figures shows that each inspector 


‘on the average only visited three baker’s 


or breadseller’s shops per day, and, if 
he did that, he took no notice of the hun- 
dreds of vehicles in his district from 
which bread was being delivered. Each 
man must also have left 211 shops in his 
district not inspected at all. 

On the figures given it is shown that, 
of nearly 7,000 loaves weighed, 67 per 
cent were “practically” correct weight, 
which evidently means that they were 
only near weight, not correct. Then 
there were 33 per cent of incorrect 
weight. Of these, 24 per cent of the 
total were overweight and 9 per cent 
shortweight. 

On the strength of these figures the 
London County Council asks the govern- 
ment to enact a law confirming the pres- 
ent regulation. ‘In the meantime, while 
the baker is overweighting his bread to 
save himself from prosecution, the regu- 
lations prevent him from following the 
market in the price of his bread. This 
is giving rise to a violent press cam- 
paign against bakers, to public discon- 
tent on every hand, and to competition in 
price that is killing the trade of the 
small bakers as quickly as may be. Bak- 
ers are themselves directly responsible 
for all that is happening. 


Joun KirKLanp. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

The sale of the Heusner Baking Co.’s 
plant, real estate and personal property 
in Vancouver, Wash., has been confirmed 
by the court. O. J. Olson, trustee, bid 
$75,000 for the real estate, and $24,750 
for the personal property, stock, fixtures 
and machinery. The buyer will get pos- 
session of the property at once. 

In the wreck of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington limited and the Portland-Spokane 
limited, which occurred near Celilo on 
Dec, 1, wherein eight people were killed 
and 60 injured, Mrs. Henry Copeland, 
wife of a prominent Salem, Oregon, 
baker, was thrown from her seat, but 
was uninjured. She said the majority of 
the passengers remained calm, and there 
was little hysteria: also that the train 
crews were greatly to be praised for the 
manner in which they assisted the in- 
jured. 

C. Swann is now in charge of the new 
pastry department of the Barker Baking 
Co., Portland. Heretofore this company 
baked only bread for the wholesale trade. 
Mr. Swann formerly ran a cakeshop on 
Jefferson Street. 

S. C. Klock has bought Bender’s bak- 
ery, 220 North Twenty-third Street, 
Portland, from L. E. Bender. The latter 
is erecting an attractive stucco building 
on Forty-first and Sandy Boulevard, 
where he will again engage in the bakery 
business, with a confectionery and lunch- 
room added. 

Chico, Cal., is to have a new bakery 
under the management of H. Tagney 
and William McNally. 

Redlands, Cal., will soon have a Bake- 
Rite bakery. 

A. R. Faust has.bought the Big Horn 
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bakery, Hardin, Mont. from A. -A. 
Miller. 

A. C. Vogler has sold his bakery at 
Tillamook, Oregon, to R. T. Stalzig and 
R. L. Thomas, formerly in the baking 
business in Portland. 

The Palace bakery, Auburn, Wash., 
has been purchased by Thomas Ness, for- 
merly interested in the Sumner ( Wash.) 


ae ae i 
J. F. Ford has sold his bakery in the 
Vancouver, Wash., public market, to J. 
Turbush. 

Henry Heusner and M. B. Ball have 
incorporated the Union Baking Co., of 
Vancouver, Wash., with $10,000 capital 
stock. For many years Mr. Heusner was 
connected with the Heusner Baking Co., 
Vancouver. 

Borthwick & Co. will open a bakery in 
Yakima, Wash., in the near future, with 
T. G. Borthwick as manager. 

Frank DuBois has sold his interest in 
the Home bakery, Woodburn, Oregon, to 
his brother, Joseph, and plans entering 
the baking business in Portland. 

Nogales, Ariz., is to have a Federal 
bakery under the management of C. 
Henrichsen. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Corona, Cal., is 
remodeling its plant. E. A. Bowen is 
manager. 

Sam Blackman has reopened his Grand 
Union electric bakery, Portland, and is 
selling a 5c loaf of bread. 

Another oven has been installed by the 
Japanese-American Baking Co. on South 
San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 

The public market at Taft, Cal., has a 
bakery department under the manage- 
ment of Emma McMains. 

C. G. Goatley, of the Snowflake bakery, 
San Diego, Cal., recently installed an 
oven. 

H. Clough is proprietor of a new bak- 
ery at Lynwood, Cal. 

Moore’s Public Market, Long Beach, 
Cal., has a bakery department under the 
management of M. Phillapaugh. 

An electric doughnut machine has been 
installed by J. Colman, North Sixth 
Street, Portland. 

Phil Winters, who recently bought the 
National bakery, Walla Walla, Wash., 
from H. F. Benlix, has installed an elec- 
tric oven. 

A doughnut factory has been opened 
at 1918 Division Street, Portland, under 
the management of Bliss Bros. 

The Good Luck bakery, Long Beach, 
Cal., has installed another oven. F. G. 
Schalls is proprietor. 

Bakeries have been opened by Fender 
Bros. in Los Angeles, on Highland Ave- 
nue and Hollywood Boulevard, and at 
Tenth and Norton streets. 

The Home bakery, Portland, is now 
located at 506 Washington Street. T. B. 
Dudley is proprietor. 

George Linder has sold the Indio 
(Cal.) Bakery to C. H. Creel. 

The Bake-Rite bakery, Alhambra, Cal., 
is under the management of H. J. Hane- 
berg, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. 

eorge Thompson, of Thompson's 
bakery, Live Oak, Cal., has sold out and 
plans to go to Sweden. 

L. Pearson will open an electric bak- 
ery in the. Hotel Kendrick Building, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 

Mrs. C. C. Heisel has reopened the 
Peerless café and bakery in Jordan, 
Mont. 

Additional equipment has been in- 
stalled in the Sears bakery, Albany, Ore- 


n. 
eC. E. Guiliford has opened a bakery 
in the Denhof Building, Chehalis, Wash. 

A Bake-Rite bakery will soon be estab- 
lished at 315 D Street, Marysville, Cal. 

Gas ovens have been installed by Hawk 
& Tincher in their bakery at 114 South 
Greenleaf Avenue, Whittier, Cal. 

The Montana Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at a meeting held in Helena 
recently, elected E, O’Connell, of Helena, 
president, David Nichols, of Billings. 
vice president, “Jake” Osenburg, of 
Butte, secretary, and William Schustrom, 
of Livingston, treasurer. Helena was se- 
lected as the 1922 convention city. 

B. Williams, proprietor Williams bak- 
ery, Eugene, Oregon, recently installed 
some new machinery. 

F. Dick has converted his bakery, 506 
Market Street, Hillyard, Wash., into a 
restaurant. 

The Matthews bakery, Mount Vernon, 
Wash., has installed an electric oven. ~ 

The Doughnut Faetory has _ been 
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opened at 112 Fourth Street, Vancouver, 
Wash., by F. W. Zepp. 

The Model bakery, Walla Walla, 
Wash., has been sold to O. O. Hargett 
and E. T. Jones, who will operate it in 
connection with their cash grocery. 

John -Chervenell will open a bakery in 
Omak, Wash. 

The Big Horn bakery, Cowley, Wash., 
has discontinued business. 

The Morning Glory bakery, Alhambra, 
Cal., is now located at 1316 West Main 
Street. 

A branch of the Sonora bakery has 
been opened in Groveland, Cal. 

O. C. Hornbuckle, whose bakery in 
Petaluma, Cal., was wrecked early in 
November by fire, following a gas ex- 
plosion, will soon open up for business, 
having purchased a late type electric 
oven. le Norgard, a baker employed 
by Mr. Hornbuckle, was killed in the 
explosion. The fire loss was around $10,- 
000, with no insurance. 


Gartner Bros. have purchased the Per- 


fection bakery, Ontario, Cal., from J. C. 
Sparks. 

Harry Sherman has opened the Com- 
munity bakery in the Community Mar- 
ket, Marysville, Cal. 

C. E. Babcock has sold his Model 
bakery, San Jacinto, Cal., to Thomas 


To 
R. H. Hedrick has opened a bakery in 
Malad, Idaho. 

The Haas bakery, Kennewick, Wash., 
has opened a branch bakery and lunch- 
room in the Liberty Theater Building. 

Mount Vernon, Wash., is to have an 
electric bakery under the direction of 
G. H. Swinney & Sons, of Tacoma. 

Max La Lande, Nampa, Idaho, will 
soon move into new quarters. 

The Golden West pie shop has been 
opened at 2008 East Nineteenth Street, 
Long Beach, Cal., by Clarence Walbridge 
and U. Miner, and will do a wholesale 
business. 

Hans Larsen has sold a half interest 
in his bakery at Anaheim, Cal., the firm 
name now being Larsen & Wilson. 

Paul Peitsch has sold the Golden West 
bakery, Grass Valley, Cal., to Arthur 
Paul. 

A bakery has been opened at Thirtieth 
and Killingsworth, Portland, under the 
management of J. R. Luce. 

John Griminger has opened a bakery 
at 7205 Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles. 

An oven and some machinery have 
been installed in the Holliday lunch and 
bakery, 227 West Fourth Street, Los An- 
geles. 

H. Graf is now proprietor of Clark’s 
bakery, 1895 West Jefferson Street, Los 
Angeles. 





UTAHW’S NEW LAW 


Laws of Utah, 1921, chap. 2, codifies 
the laws of the state relating to agricul- 
ture, dairies, food and kindred subjects. 
Among other things, it confers power 
on the state board of agriculture to en- 
force all laws relating to agriculture; to 
establish standards and grades of hay, 
grain, seeds, etc; to formulate rules and 
regulations for the operation of bak- 
eries, flour mills, and other enumerated 
establishments “where dairy or food 
products of any nature are bought, sold, 
manufactured, prepared, stored, or ex- 
posed for sale for public use, as shall be 
deemed necessary by such board” to en- 
force laws “relative to dairy and food 
products, and for the promotion and 
maintenance of sanitary conditions in 
connection therewith, and for the preven- 
tion of false grades, weights and meas- 
ures, and also for advancing the value 
of Utah food and dairy products.” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





THE SMITH BAKING CO, 

The Smith Baking Co. is an Oklahoma 
organization, chartered in that state with 
a capital of $150,000. The president of 
the company is Bryce B. Smith. The 
company is building a new plant in Okla- 
homa City to extend the business of the 
Fightmaster Baking Co., which has trans- 
ferred its interest and business to the 
new company. 

The plant will be a modern automatic 
bakery of the latest type, with all of 
the refinements necessary for producing 
a uniform and quality product. No ex- 
pense has been spared to secure equip- 
ment regulating temperature and humid- 
ity conditions throughout the plant, and 
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the conveniences furnished for employees 
and visiting © ues are the best possible 
to be secured. 

The new plant will start operations on 
or about Jan. 1, 1922, and will specialize 
in the production of Smith’s Holsum 
Bread. 





A WINDMILL BAKERY 

Almost overnight Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Windmill Bakery No. 1 ap- 
peared at Western Avenue and Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal., having been 
built in Culver City, a near-by town. 
The mill is in the famous Holland delft 
blue, and is in a setting of green lawn 
and shrubbery. It being an exact copy 
of a Dutch windmill, it catches the 
fancy of the public. Another innova- 
tion is that any one can take a treasured 
recipe to the Windmill bakery and have 
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question you and I have heard many 
times: ‘What good does a bakery organi- 
zation do me?’ First, it deliberately 
pulls you out of your rut. You always 
meet men at conventions who know more 
about certain things than you do. If you 
are not an egotistical person you will 
learn to ask questions, and you will re- 
ceive answers. You learn the result of 
experiments that have cost more than 
you can afford to spend on them, even if 
you had the time to do so. 

“One gentleman told me he had fully 
made up his mind to spend about $60,000 
along a certain line, but a man at a con- 
vention who had just spent over $100,000 
in the same venture proved to his satis- 
faction that it did not pay. He got all 
the information he needed without cost, 
simply because he attended his organi- 
zation’s meeting. Another gentleman 


_ 
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A Windmill Bakery in Los Angeles, Cal. 


it used in filling orders, which often is a 
boon to the housewife. 

Should this branch bakery prove suc- 
cessful, it is planned to have many more 
established at vantage points in the city, 
all of the same type. Theodore Van de 
Kamp is general manager of Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers. The 
central plant is located at 257 Werdin 
Place, Los Angeles. 





ORGANIZATION AND SELLING 

Sr. Lours, Mo., Dec. 21.—At the recent 
quarterly meeting of the Southern IIli- 
nois Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Cairo, John W. Burns, vice president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try, delivered an address upon the value 
of organization to bakers, and also 
touched upon several of the selling prob- 
lems now confronting the trade. In 
speaking of the value of trade organiza- 
tions Mr. Burns said: 

“I am going to endeavor to answer a 


told me he learned how to reduce his 
fuel bill over one third, a saving in one 
week of more than enough to pay the 
cost of his trip to the convention. 

“Every bakery presents to its owner 
or manager problems that seem to be 
brand new, but if you will try you can 
always find some baker with about the 
same size shop who has solved your most 
difficult problems, and you may have this 
solution simply for the asking.” 

In speaking of the selling end of the 
baking industry Mr. Burns made the fol- 
lowing comment relative to the problems 
of the wholesale bakeries: 

“Just a word or two about the organi- 
zation of your selling, or the selling end 
of your business. Wholesale bakers have 
a distinct problem because they have a 
poor selling organization, the grocer. 
Grocers are the poorest salesmen we have 
in business, and bear in mind I say this 
in a spirit of kindness rather than criti- 
cism. How many grocers really know 
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what is profitable for them to sell, and 
why? It is estimated by reliable author- 
ity that grocers lose money on 50 per 
cent of the goods they sell, break even 
on 25 per cent, and really make a profit 
on the other 25 per cent. This is prob- 
ably the reason why 96 out of every 100 
fail to make a success in business. 

“The reason we mention this is because 
they are the selling organization of the 
wholesale bakers. Ask any grocer what 
is the most profitable item he sells, and 
he will not say bread. And yet he has 
313 turnovers a year on bread, and there 
is not another item in his store which is 
even in that class. Here, again, you need 
organization; he needs to be told the 
facts stated above and brought to realize 
that his best interests are to co-operate 
with his best friend, the baker.” 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





DENIES INFRINGEMENT CHARGE 

In the Oct. 26 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller appeared an item to the effect 
that the Ward Baking Co., of New York 
City, had brought suit against the Hazle- 
ton (Pa.) Baking Co. for infringement 
upon a secret process used in the manu- 
facture of bread. 

J. B. Gould, manager of the Hazleton 
Baking Co., writes that his company has 
never used any secret process in the 
making of its bread that was copied 
from the Ward Baking Co. He claims 
that the firm is using a commodity manu- 
factured by the Beyer Co., of Cleveland, 
and that he was not informed by the 
New York concern of any infringement 
upon its rights by his company until 
summons was received from the United 
States court to appear and show cause 
why his company should not be re- 
strained from using this so-called secret 
process. 

Mr. Gould adds that the Beyer Co. has 
advised him that it will defend any ac- 
tions brought against any of its custom- 
ers and that it has, through its attorneys, 
asked the Ward Baking Co. to institute 
proceedings of this kind in order to prove 
the contention that the claims of the 
New York concern are invalid. 





PRICE OF BAKERY SUPPLIES 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


ST. ITOUIS 
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Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $5.75. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $5.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 82%c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib llc. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $12.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 78&c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, 1b in cases 65c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 12c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 18 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 16%c. 
Currants, lb in cases 15c. 


DULUTH 


Sugar, cane granulated, Ib 6c. 

Sugar, beet granulated, lb 6c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 11%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75 @8.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 80c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 74c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 15@20c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 20c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17c. 

Currants, lb in cases 16@22c. 


CHICAGO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $5.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $5.85. 
Cottonseed oil, bbls, lb llc. 

Lard, tierces, lb 114c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.45. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $13. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 82c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 63c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 12%c., 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 18c, 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17c. 

Currants, lb in cases 19c. 





COST OF LIVING IN SPAIN 

The cost of living in Spain is increas- 
ing, although lower prices for staples 
are predicted. Prices of olive oil, olives, 
wines, and fruits are generally lower 
than those prevailing a month ago, while 
prices of textiles and preserved and 
dried fruits have increased. Higher 
prices for wheat and flour will undoubt- 
edly result from the import prohibitions 
recently applied to those commodities. 
Wage disputes are causing increasing un- 
rest and strikes in the mines, metallur- 
gical plants, railroads, and paper mills. 
Railroads are congested, owing to sea- 
sonal shipments of grains, fertilizer and 
coal, and railway repairs and mainte- 
nance continue to be inadequate. 
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Empire State’s Wholesale Bakers’ Association Decides to Introduce Model Bread Weight Bill in 
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NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 





Legislature— Activities of American Bakers’ Association Enthusiastically 
Indorsed—Harry D. Tipton Elected President 


The two outstanding features of the 
fifth annual convention of the New York 
State Wholesale Bakers’ Association, 
held on Dec. 6-7 at the Hotel Martinique, 
New York, were, first of all, the stand 
taken by the bakers of the Empire state 
regarding a model bread bill, and, sec- 
ondly, the enthusiastic indorsement of 
the reorganized American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was one of the most success- 
ful meetings of that body. Men well 
known among the trade from all parts of 
the state attended. The programme was 
very interesting and crowded with those 
“high lights” so necessary to make any 
gathering of business men of real value 
to the trade or profession they repre- 
sent. 

In his annual message, President 
Frank M. Bredell gave a vivid picture 
of the activity of his organization. He 
said in part: 

“The baking industry, ranking seventh 
in importance in our country, is not in 
any way a monopoly or a close corpora- 
tion. ost of our large bakeries were 
started in a small way and any one can 

t into the business, but it behooves the 

aking organizations to see to it that all 
of those who are in it live up to proper 
standards, so that the reputation of 
bakery products is never allowed to suf- 
fe 


r. 

“With that idea in mind, the legisla- 
tive committee of the New York State 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association, working 
with our able attorney, Mr. Rabenold, 
have given a great deal of thought to the 
framing of a bill to be presented to the 
legislature at the opening of the session, 
January next, and when that order of 
business is reached we want you to feel 
free to criticize, amend or revise this 
bill, so that when it is presented at Al- 
bany it will be representative of the best 
thought of the baking industry of New 
York state. 

“We are passing through a very criti- 
cal period, and the future business out- 
look is somewhat hazy. It would seem 
to me that we bakers, by meeting in 
gatherings such as this and counseling 
together, are going to meet our difficul- 
ties more understandingly. Every baker 
eligible to membership should join both 
the national and state associations, be- 
cause it gives us all an opportunity of 
touching elbows, clearing up misunder- 
standings, and knowing each other, which 
usually leads to trusting each other. 

“Our association during the past year 
has confined its efforts largely to oppos- 
ing legislation which we considered hos- 
tile to the industry as a whole, and we 
were successful, because we were able to 
convince the legislature that we were 
right. This coming year, instead of op- 
posing —— we feel that we should 
take the initiative and sponsor and work 
for constructive laws relative to the bak- 
ing industry. It was for this reason that 
your executive committee decided to call 
the convention one month earlier than 
heretofore, so that we may be able to 
present a concrete bill to the legislature 
indorsed by our Wholesale Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

Instead of Secretary De Groat, who 
on account of unpreventable business 
matters could not attend the convention, 
Miss Eva N. Schafer was chosen as tem- 

orary secretary. Treasurer F. W. 

awdy reported receipts during the past 
year amounting to $8,421, and expendi- 
tures of $6,236. 


DR. COPELAND'S WELCOME 


The welcome to New York was ex- 
tended by Dr. - S. Copeland, com- 
missioner of health of the city. In his 
interesting address he said: 

“We are glad to have you here, be- 
cause we are attempting in New York 
to maintain standards of food purity 
which we believe are unequaled by any 
other city anywhere. We do not say that 
in any manner of pride, particularly, 
because it seems to us that every com- 
munity ought to make an effort to see to 


it that the food products sold are of the 
purest sort. 

“We have less trouble with the bakers 
of this state than we have with almost 
any other class of persons in trade in 
the community. We have attempted to 
establish standards. We have not been 
satisfied to have cakes sold in this town 
colored with coal tar products, or made 
up of many substitutes. We have estab- 
lished standards, and we maintain them, 
and we are glad that we have the co- 
operation of the gentlemen of this trade 
in that particular matter. 

“There is nothing that can be done by 
any class of people more important than 
to furnish mankind with the staples of 
life, and bread has been said, and well 
said, to be the staff of life. Next to milk 
the most important article of food upon 
the table is bread, and there is no reason 
in the world why cake should not be 
added to the dietary of today.” 


MODEL BREAD WEIGHT BILL 

Without doubt the proposed bread 
weight bill presented by Ellwood M. 
Rabenold, general counsel of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, was the most 
important subject brought before the 
convention. r. Rabenold explained in 
his able manner the proposed measure, 
and expressed at the same time the hope 
that other states soon will follow the 
example of the New York bakers. The 
text of the proposed bill will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. The New York 
wholesale bakers intend, perhaps after 
certain amendments and alterations are 
accepted, to introduce this bill into, and 
have it passed by, the incoming state 
legislature, in January. 

In his remarks Mr. Rabenold pointed 
out that there is no law, no regulation, 
no statutory or bureaucratic regulation 
in the state of New York today upon the 
subject of the sale of bread. In other 
words, the bakers in New York state 
have been, and today are, at liberty to 
sell their bread in any form, of any 
weight, and at any price they please. It 
is, he said, a question of policy whether 
the baking industry of the state of New 
York shall continue the old rule of wait- 
ing until legislation is introduced, or 
whether they themselves shall propose 
measures “and tules adaptable and ad- 
visable for the trade. 

Mr. Rabenold called attention to the 
fact that the proposed bill was approved 
by the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers at the re- 
cent convention of this body at Buffalo. 
The board of governors of the national 
body has also given this measure its in- 
dorsement, and the special committee on 
public service has been instructed to lend 
full co-operation to any state organiza- 
tion undertaking the necessary efforts to 
have such legislation introduced and 

assed. 

After a lengthy discussion, during 
which the alternative methods of making 
such representation of weight were ex- 
plained, a motion to authorize the legis- 
lative committee to introduce the bill in 
its final form was unanimously passed. 


GROCER ADDRESSES THE BAKERS 


It was fortunate that the convention 
committee secured the secretary of the 
New York State Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, John H. Meyer, to speak on “Re- 
lationship of the Grocer and the Baker.” 
In his interesting paper, Mr. Meyer 
pointed out where the retail grocers 
might, with profit to themselves and the 
baker, change their business tactics so as 
to be able to more successfully compete 
with the ever increasing number of chain 
stores, and at the same time enjoy a 
greater sale of bread, which is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best selling propo- 
sitions and quickest turnovers the retail 
grocer has. 


QUALITY FLOUR FOR THE BAKER 


F. G. Atkinson, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, the first 
speaker on the second day of the con- 


vention, had for his subject “The Baker’s 
Most Important Raw Material—Flour,” 
and said, in part: 

“To produce high grade flour or A-1 
bread, the miller and baker must first 
make a thorough investigation of his 
subject. He then proceeds to form an 
organization, and plan his business. He 
starts operations, and if he is a careful 
business man, keeps a sufficient quantity 
of records to tell him accurately what 
he is = Then he proceeds 
to standardize his business, and provide 
incentives for his employees, each and 
every one in his own department, to make 
the business a success. 

“If he does all this and uses good 
judgment, he is going to have a wonder- 
ful business, and he is going to produce 
something that the American consumer 
wants. That American consumer is not 
happy unless he gets it, and the better 
it is, the more he wants it. As millers 
and bakers we want the people to eat 
more bread and less of the other food 
products. I have a distinct conviction 
that if we all work together, that is, the 
millers, the bakers, the yeast man and the 
baker’s supply man, we can materially 
increase the percentage of bread used in 
the diet of the American ——. A 
clean, palatable and handsome loaf of 
bread is what we are after, something 
that will not cost too much, hence give 
the baker a chance for a living profit. 

“I hardly need explain why wheat is 
the king of cereals. The baker especial- 
ly knows why, because he knows the re- 
sults he secures when mixing yeast and 
other ingredients with wheat flour as 
comparéd with what he gets when the 
same ingredients are used in connection 
with flour made from rye, corn and bar- 


ley. 

XeWheat has a God-given power in it 
not possessed by any other cereal. This 
factor is known as gluten, and I often 
marvel that such a 7 percentage can 
be found in a grain of wheat. 

“It is not generally known to what 
extent the miller goes to produce a clean, 
pure and high grade product. Let me 
tell you what takes place up to the point 
of the actual grinding. 

“The wheat from the cars immediately 
goes to a machine that removes all 
straws, coarse grain and other large- 
sized foreign matter. From there the 
brushing machines take it and remove 
all of the so-ealled beard and dust and 
dirt that may adhere to the outside of 
the berry. From these scouring ma- 
chines the wheat then goes to the wash- 
ers and is thoroughly washed. Thence 
to the driers. Then, after a period of 
tempering which is necessary in order to 
properly remove the bran coats, the 
wheat goes to the first break rolls, where 
it is cracked open. At this stage of the 
process there begins the work of the 
famous middlings purifier, which removes 
any impurities that may have adhered to 
the kernel, especially to that portion 
which we call the ‘crease.’ 

“The mill is provided with an A-l 
quality of wheat, of which the percent- 
ages of protein and ash are already 
known. Just as in large bakeshops, we 
constantly, in a scientific manner, check 
up our quality. In fact, within 100 feet 
of my desk we have a complete bakeshop 
with just such ovens and machinery as 
you find in a commercial wholesale shop. 
The flour is also tested constantly at the 
mill. 

“We do, however, still believe that the 
final test as to the quality of the flour is 
the test in the bakery. All our science 
and all our chemistry are simply help- 
mates to the bakeshop in judging of the 
quality of flour. 

“Incidentally, I might say that any 
baker who is putting extra money into 
his quality should see to it that his sales- 
men and representatives are talking that 
quality continuously. Sometimes moral 
influence has a great deal to do in the 
maintenance of a man’s business. For 
instance, if a manjfacturer and his men 
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are sure of their quality, proud of it, 
and talk it, there is much more likeli- 
hood of that brand of bread being kept 
up to a high standard of quality than if 
the enthusiasm in the manufacturing and 
selling departments were lacking. 

“Another feature should be considered 
in this matter of maintaining high qual- 
ity. It has been proven that it is not 
good business to try to manufacture too 
many varieties of the same article. In 
the bakery business there are many temp- 
tations to add a new department here 
and there, and also to increase the num- 
ber of brands. The standardized pro- 

amme, I believe, would appeal to me if 

were in the baking business. 

“If a baker uses some certain brand 
of flour as a backbone for his mixture, 
why is it not good business for said 
baker to use such a flour exclusively? 
Everything except water that goes into 
the making of a loaf of bread these days 
is of a costly character. Therefore, flour 
should be of the best quality obtainable. 
’ “Bread is the most perfect all around 
food known to man. What an oppor- 
tunity, therefore, exists for the bakers, 
as this commodity is used at least three 
times daily by every man, woman and 
child. Work on this enormous, potential 
trade assiduously, endeavoring to give 
the people the natural flavor that is 
bound to win. Look to the high quality 
loaf as something lovely and beautiful 
to look at as well as something delight- 
ful to eat. Don’t worry too much about 
big absorption and much volume.” 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


F. W. Fiske, former food adminis- 
trator for the city of New York, spoke 
on “Distribution of Food Supplies,” say- 
ing in part: 

‘Any system of distribution which is 
not economically sound cannot survive 
indefinitely. When I say not economical- 
ly sound, I mean that which does not 
provide the cheapest way of reaching the 
consumer after full consideration is giv- 
en to the service provided or demanded 
by the consumer. Do not misunderstand 
me as advocating a lot of the ‘elimina- 
tion of the middleman’ or ‘farm to table’ 
buncombe that we have heard so much 
about from time to time. We all! trust 
that the time when business was looked 
upon as easy prey for the ambitious 
politician or the misguided reformer has 
passed. 

“On the other hand, I do not advocate 
the continuance of unnecessary links in 
the chain of distribution. There is al- 
ways a certain amount of service neces- 
sary in order to supply and to meet the 
demands of the consumer, whether such 
service is performed by one or a dozen 
different agencies. As long as_ those 
agencies do not duplicate work or add 
unnecessary overhead costs their exist- 
ence can be justified. 

“In this respect I consider the whole- 
sale baking industry more fortunate than 
many other branches of food distribu- 
tion, because you have combined eco- 
nomically the functions of manufacture 
and wholesale distribution, leaving only 
one link of the chain between you and 
the consumer, namely, the retail grocer. 

“Although, due to the nature of your 
products, this combination may: be neces- 
sary, it is none the less advantageous 
and economically sound for that reason. 
Because of this combination your busi- 
ness is not hampered by the vicious prac- 
tice of resales and speculation or by sea- 
sonal fluctuations in production due to 
natural causes, as is the case in the gro- 
cery and milk business. 

“I have been given to understand that 
many of the chain store systems, by 
establishing their own bakeries, are pro- 
viding a competition deserving of seri- 
ous thought by wholesale bakers. Al- 
though I do not pretend to know the 
remedy for this menace to the wholesale 
baking industry, I do know that much 
improvement can be accomplished by 
the education of the retail grocer in bet- 
ter business methods. I understand, of 
course, that this obligation is one largely 
for the wholesale grocer, but the whole- 
sale baker can help. It might be made 
an important activity of your associa- 
tion. 

“After several years of intimate con- 
tact with food distribution in general, I 
have been very much impressed by the 
lack of knowledge on the part of seHing 
forces in regard to the products they sell. 
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How few food salesmen know much 
about how the products are grown or 
manufactured, or about the important 
factors of quality or the influences on 
price fluctuation. 

“This lack of knowledge on the part 
of salesmen is reflected in the retail 
dealers. How can they be expected to 
introduce new articles or increase the 
sale of established lines unless they know 
the merits of what they sell? I know of 
no better way to increase your sales than 
by nag | your salesmen and your 
customers. It may not be a remedy for 
a difficult economic situation, but it will 
help.” ' 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers was a very 
harmonious affair. Chairman Bredell ap- 
pointed a nominating committee, consist- 
ing of William Deininger, E. St. John 
Taylor and R. Z. Spaulding, which rec- 
ommended the following: president, 
Harry D. Tipton, New York; vice presi- 
dent, E. St. John Taylor, New York; 
secretary, C. A. Hagaman, Albany; 
treasurer, F. W. Dawdy, Elmira. Ex- 
ecutive committee: Burt E. Anthony, 
Rochester, and R. H. Aulds, Utica. 

A detailed report regarding the activ- 
ity of the various committees of the 
American Bakers’ Association was given 
by Counselor Rabenold. Following this 
report, George S. Ward presented the 
following resolution, which was unani- 
mously accepted: 

“The New York State Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association, assembled in its fifth 
annual convention at the Hotel Martin- 
ique, New York City, this seventh day 
of. December, 1921, 

“Resolves, That it whole-heartedly in- 
dorses the great educational programme 
laid down by the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and pledges its full and en- 
thusiastic co-operation, both morally and 
financially, to realize the splendid ideals 
which are destined to carry the industry 
onward and forward; be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of the 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation declare their utmost confidence 
in the able leaders now at the head of 
the American Bakers’ Association, and to 
them, also, pledge unstinted, whole-souled 
co-operation.” 

After the adoption of a resolution of 
thanks to the retiring president, Frank 
M. Bredell, and to all those who had been 
helpful in making the convention the 
splendid success that it was, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique. Fred Frazier, vice president of 
the General Baking Co., acted as toast- 
master, and introduced, as_ speakers, 
Marry D. Tipton, George S. Ward, 
l'rank S. Bamford, Albert Klopfer, E. 
St. John Taylor, John H. Meyer, Ellwood 
Rabenold, and others. 


Bruno C. Scxminr. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, chemist of the 
American Institute of Baking, arrived 
in Chicago on Dec. 21. Most of the 
technical equipment for the institute, 
which is to come from Minneapolis, is 
expected to arrive by Dec. 27. 


Dr. H. E, Barnard, secretary and gen- — 


eral manager of the American Bakers’ 
Association, and director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, with his family, 
spent Christmas at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The American Bakers’ Foundation for- 
tially took title to the building and 
grounds of what was formerly the Wahl- 
Henius Institute on Dec. 15, when George 
S. Ward and E. M. Rabenold paid the 
remaining $80,000 of the purchase price. 

Isaac Russell, food editor of the New 
York Evening Mail, has been engaged by 
Dr. Barnard as editor of the Journal of 
Baking Technology, which is to be the 
oficial publication on technical subjects 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Mr. Russell arrived in Chicago the latter 
part of this month. 





The cleaning, if any, that the average 
farmer o his seed merely removes 
dirt, chaff, and weed and other foreign 
Seeds that are much larger or smaller or 
much heavier or lighter than the kind of 
seed that is being cleaned. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Baking Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States—New 
Bakeries Being Opened—Many Plants Being Enlarged 
—Numerous Business Changes 


INDIANA 


G. F. Kuntzman has taken over the 
bakery of P. B. Pureley, Boonville. 

Roy Mendenhall and Charles Gilbert 
have succeeded W. A. Rees in the baking 
business at Warsaw. 

C. W. Sholl has sold his bakery, at 
Veedersburg, ‘to G. L. Crane, and has 
bought the bakery of W. R. Hettinger, 
Plymouth. 

The new plant of the Richmond (Ind.) 
Baking Co. is now in operation. It was 
opened with a reception to the public. 

George Hammond has opened a bakery 
at Dale. 

Henry Liibs, baker at Petersburg, has 
been elected a member of the town 
Board of Trade. 

The Gem bakery has been opened at 
26 West Eighth Street, Gary. 

C. M. Finney has succeeded the John- 
son Baking Co., Logansport. . 

C. J. Dickey and B. F. Plotts have en- 
gaged in the baking business at South 
Bend. 

Homer Achelman has succeeded Joseph 
Lose and Raymond Harting in the bak- 
ing business, at Decatur. 

Jilliam Kreuzman, Batesville, has sold 
his bakery to John Kreuzman. 

Frank Cron has acquired the bakery of 
Howard Wolf, Madison. 

G. E. John has succeeded G. E. Kaiser 
in the baking business at Kendallville. 

Members of the advisory commission 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry met in Indianapolis on Dec. 6 
with C. P. Ehlers, president of the asso- 
ciation, and perfected plans for the an- 
nual convention, which will be held in 
Indianapolis, Jan. 4-5, at the Claypool 
Hotel. 





MICHIGAN 


The Mills Baking Co., Detroit, is now 
operating 100 automobiles. 

The Tristate Baking Co., Detroit, is 
giving dollar bills to boys and girls who 
bring in labels on its two brands of 
bread. This concern has also arranged to 
give away 500 loaves of bread every Sat- 
urday night at a theatre, to introduce its 
product to the people living on the East 
Side. 

Paul Lasca, formerly in the baking 
business in Detroit, has erected a two- 
story building at 8600 Center Lane, and 
equipped it with the latest baking ma- 
chinery and accessories. 

. Smith Bros., Port Huron, have made 
extensive improvements to their plant, 
and added considerable machinery. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The National Biscuit Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is erecting a two-story brick addi- 
tion to its warehouse on Keese Street. 

The Sterling bakery, Stamford, Conn., 
is making many improvements to -the 
property which it bought on Lewis Street 
and Greenwich Avenue. 

N. J. Carter has succeeded B. L. Ho- 
man in the baking business at 138 Per- 
kins Street, Somerville, Mass. 

J. E. Janelle, 2 Spring Hill, Somer- 
ville, Mass., is building an addition to 
his bakery. 

The New England Bakery Co. is erect- 
ing a two-story addition, 65x45, to its 
plant at 66 Joy Street, Somerville, Mass. 

The Tasty bakery, Pawtucket, R. I., is 
erecting a brick bakery on Japonica 
Street. 

An addition is being made to the bak- 
ery of Nathan Cohen, 9 Columbia Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Economy Grocery Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., is erecting a bakery building. 

The Frisbie Pie Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
is building a brick warehouse, 90x100, to 


cost $40,000. 
The plant of the Sterlin bakery, 


- Greenwich, Conn. which recently burned, 


with a loss of $40,000, will be rebuilt on 
a larger scale. 
Arthur Default, 805-811 Moodys Street, 
Lowell, Mass., is building a bakery. 
Thomas Gannon and Sidney Linden 
have succeeded the Richardson Bakery 
Co., 584 Main Street, Worcester, Mass, 


At the annual meeting of the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) Co-operative Bakery, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Morris Knishnick; vice president, M. B. 
Afes; secretary, Esaak Shoestermann; 
treasurer, Charles Bell. 

A. Baskin, 464 Main Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., is erecting a one-story, brick 
bakery, 35x44, to be fully equipped. 


OHIO 

The Green & Green Co., Dayton, has 
acquired a building adjacent to its bak- 
ery which will be remodeled for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

E. B. Price, until recently superintend- 
ent of the Whiteside bakery, Louisville, 
Ky., is now general superintendent of 
the Kroger Grocery & Bakery Co., Cin- 
cinnati. He will have charge of the six 
Kroger bakeries. 

Charles Hermann has succeeded Ben- 
jamin Katring in the ownership of a 
bakery at Greenville. . 

The Makoff Bread Co. has been estab- 
lished at Cleveland under the direction 
of B. D. Gordon. Offices will be main- 
tained in the Uhlmer Building. 

Lawrence Dudek is having ovens in- 
stalled in his bakery at 5813 Samson 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

Fritz Rebman is now proprietor of 
the Star bakery, on East Main Street, 
Chillicothe. 

Cochran & Horseman, of the Marion 
(Ohio) Baking Co., operating a chain of 
bakeries in Ohio, plan on building an- 
other shop at Findlay. 

The J. G. Blackwell Baking Co., Day- 
ton, will erect a plant at Greenville. 

The Home Bakery & Grocery Co., 
Newark, is adding considerable equip- 
ment. 

The Speck Baking Co., Cleveland, is 
building a two-story brick garage, to 
cost $40,000. 

Baking unions of Cincinnati declined 
to agree to a proposal by the employers 
to modify the existing contract so that 
night work would be eliminated. 

Hundreds of Cincinnatians attended 
the opening of the new store of the 
French Baking Co. in the arcade of the 
Dixie Terminal Building, Fourth and 
Vine streets, Cincinnati. The store is a 
branch of the company which has its 
main plant at 910 Baymiller Street. The 
storeroom contains 750 square feet of 
floor space, and is elaborately fitted in 
marble, brass and mahogany. The ven- 
ture of the French company into the re- 
tail field is an innovation, as for the past 
21 years it has done a wholesale busi- 
ness. 

Ben Weil, general manager of the 
Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, 
while in New York City during the 
month attended the annual convention of 
the New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association. 

The bakery of C. W. Habermann & 
Son, Marion, was burned, causing a loss 
of $8,000. . 

George Smith is operating the Beahe 
bakery, 2902 Woodhill Road, Cleveland. 

The R. & Y. Baking Co. is in operation 
at 543 Clarendon Avenue, Canton. O. C. 
Yant and C. B. Robinson are proprietors. 

The Federal Baking Co., Ashtabula, 
will erect a modern bakery on Main and 
South streets. 

Harry Freer, president ‘of the Akron 
(Ohio) Baking Co., was in New York 
City during the month, visiting wholesale 
bakeries. 

The Haggard & Schubert Co.’s retail 
bakery store in the new B. F. Keith 
Building has been opened. Flowers were 
distributed to visitors and a special or- 
chestra rendered an opening day pro- 
gramme. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

Peiter’s bakery, Doylestown, has added 
a steam oven. 

The James Pryor bakery, Harrisburg, 
has added four auto trucks for delivery. 

The addition to Wendell’s bakery, 
Ferndale Avenue, Johnstown, is com- 
pleted. 

The Sanitary bakery, Windber, has an- 
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other steam oven and is building an addi- 
tion for packing and shipping. 

John Kopeck, Clymer, has Bought the 
bakery of William Luettinger, Herminie. 

W. F. Seaman, Hamburg, is building 
a modern bakery, 30x60, two stories high. 
Three steam ovens will be located on the 
first floor, while the second will contain 
the mixing and flour handling machin- 
ery. Plans are being prepared for an- 
other building on the adjoining lot, of 
same dimensions and height, the first 
floor to be used for packing and ship- 
ping and the second for flour storage. 

Wahl’s' bakery, 451-455 Charlotte 
Street, Pottstown, has been sold to 
Charles Meyer, of Philadelphia. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Baking Co., 
which manufactures Butter-Cream bread, 
is using 225 bbls of flour weekly. W. E. 
Bushey is manager. 

Edward Scholl, Myerstown, has dis- 
posed of his bakery to Calvin Umbenhan, 
of Hanlin. 

The Percy A. Brown Co., 24-32 East 
Northampton Street, Wilkes-Barre, will 
erect a three-story steel building, the sec- 
ond floor to be used as a bakery. 

The bakery of 'T. W. Moyer, Mechanics- 
burg, recently burned, is being rebuilt on 
a larger scale. 

The Ward Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
erecting a one-story building at a cost 
of approximately $50,000, to be used as 
a repair plant. 

The Eureka Stores, Windber, which op- 
erate 25 general stores in the coal fields, 
are building a bakery, 25x65. 

R. C. Jobe, for 20 years with the 
Fleischmann Co., and formerly manager 
of its Harrisburg, Pa., branch, has re- 
signed, to assume charge of the bakery 
of L. J. Novinger, Middlesburg. 

The Perfection bakery, 123 Market 
Street, Johnstown, has moved to its new 
plant on Franklin Street. 

Victor Glogosh, Bellevernon, who op- 
erated a bakery at Fredericktown, under 
the name of Osthouse & Co., has bought 
the bakery of Charles Prezel, on Knox 
Avenue, Monessen, and also acquired the 
property of Oscar Albert, Weirton, W. 
Va. 

The Westmoreland Baking Co., Greens- 
burg, has taken over the bakery of J. 
Beckerman, of that city. 

For the third time in the past few 
years the bakery of G. T. Leopold, 
Johnstown, was burned, entailing a loss 
of $15,000, with partial insurance. Mr. 
Leopold will rebuild. 

The International Baking Co., Browns- 
ville, has bought property on Cherry 
Street, and will erect a ee bakery. 

W. E. Knisley has bought the bakery 
of C. H. Pangle, Red Lion. 

Joseph Starke, Mount Pleasant, has 
closed his bakery. 

Martin Filipek is now operating the 
bakery of Frank Stenfanski, on Knox 
Avenue, Monessen. 

Charles Beilstein, formerly with the 
Johnstown (Pa.) Baking Co., has em- 
barked in business on Messenger Street, 
that city. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


The Smith Bakery Co., 487 West Park 
Street, Oklahoma, is erecting a one-story 
and basement building. 

The S. & S. bakery has been opened 
at 3206 Florida Avenue, Tampa, Fla. 

J. M. Burwell, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
has moved into his new bakery of con- 
crete construction, two stories high, 
30x70, equipped with two ovens and 
modern machinery. 

The Jacksonville (Fla.) Baking Co. 
has been organized with $20,000 capital 
stock, by J. W. Carpenter, president, 
F. O. Bryant, vice president, and J. J. 
Cooper, secretary and treasurer. 

Carl Grellich, Monroeville, W. Va., is 
on a trip to Germany. 

The Purity bakery, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., has established a branch at Mason 
City, W. Va. 

Sach’s bakery, Market Street, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., a modern establishment, is 
in operation. 

Baird’s bakery, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
now turning out 10,000 loaves daily. 
New equipment has been installed. 

Witte & Grifno, Yoakum, Texas, have 
opened the City bakery, on Front Street. 

The Purity Bread Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va., with $10,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by J. W. Tissue, W. 
M. Fletcher and A. B. Cowan. 

J. Harry Wooremce. 
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The import flour trade has improved 
during the past week; there is a better 
inquiry, and prices are being maintained. 
Spot flour stocks are not so large, and 
some of the old stocks are now receivin 
attention. Although the prices obtaine 
show considerable loss to the holders, 
there is a satisfaction in knowing that 
they are gradually going into consump- 
tion. 

The principal trouble has been with 
Pacific Coast, Kansas, Nebraska and 
similar qualities. For some time it has 
been absolutely impossible to get a bid 
for any quantity, and the only flours 
that did receive attention were those 
manufactured from hard, strong wheats. 
As the home miller is using spring wheats 
and is turning out a fairly strong flour, 
some bakers have been induced to turn 
their attention to the softer varieties on 
spot for mixing purposes. 

The weather remains cold and the con- 
sumptive demand for breadstuffs is fair- 
ly well maintained, although there is a 
fierce competition among bakers as to 
price, and in many districts the 4-lb loaf 
is being sold below 9d. Bakers are not 
doing so well as formerly, as there is a 
lack of trade in small goods such as pas- 
tries, etc., which give a fairly good mar- 
gin of profit. 


HOME MILLERS 


It is a source of satisfaction that the 
home miller has not reduced the price 
this week. Reductions in quotations have 
occurred weekly for some time, and this 
has kept the buyers from purchasing, 
with a determination to buy only from 
hand to mouth, 


MILL OFFERS 


Offers from America and Canada are 
inclined to be firm, and there is a little 
more disposition on the part of factors 
to purchase for near shipment, say De- 
cember, seaboard. Arrivals of flour are 
small, and consist principally of Cana- 
dian, with a few thousand bags of Kan- 
sas. 

WHEAT 


Demand for wheat during the past 
week has been good, especially for par- 
cels near at hand and on passage, and 
buyers have paid 55s, cif., for No. 1 
northern Manitobas, which a few weeks 
ago they were able to buy at 47s. There 
appears to be more firmness in the wheat 
market this side than in America. The 
English wheat market is unchanged, and 
prices range 48@50s per qr for good 
qualities. 

FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian offers are inclined to be 
dearer, and the price for an ordinary ex- 
port patent is 40@4ls,c.i.f. Other grades 
of better quality are held at 42s 6d. 
There have been some offers of Minne- 
sota patents at 43s, c.i.f., and Kansas 
mills have offered at 45s, c.i.f., for ship- 
ment, asking importers to make them 
the best offers. Minneapolis clears have 
been offered this week for quick ship- 
ment at 36s, and Kansas clears at 35s, 
. both cif. There was also an offer of 
Argentine low grade at 26s 3d, c.if., for 
shipment. ; 

dian flours on spot are worth 45s, 


ex-granary, for ordinary quality, and 
46s 6d for the better ones. Kansas flour 
is offered on spot at 42s, ex-granary. 
The stocks of Australian flour on spot 
are declining, and there do not appear 
to be any arrivals of importance due for 
a long time. The price on spot is 42@ 
43s, ex-granary, and business has been 
done for forward shipment at 36s, c.i.f. 

Home milled flour is unchanged; nomi- 
nally, the price is 47s 3d, ex-mill, for 
the straight run. English country flour 
remains unchanged at 39s for a good 
quality straight run. 


MILLFEED 


There is a good trade in millfeed, but 
prices remain about the same as a week 
ago. Bran is held at £9 10s ton, and 
middlings at £11, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollards, £7 5s, c.i.f., and Belgian fine 
middlings £10 5s, both c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


There is a little better trade in oat- 
meal, but no confidence in prices. Buy- 
ers will not purchase ook, and prices 
remain practically unchan from a 
week ago. Midlothian can be bought at 
52s 6d, and Aberdeen and American at 
45s, all ex-granary. American for for- 
ward delivery is unchanged at 40s, c.i.f. 
Rolled oats, however, are a little cheaper 
forward, and are quoted at 43s, c.i.f., 
against 45s last week, but on spot, owing 
to scarcity, sellers are not disposed to 
offer under 52s, ex-granary, which is 2s 
above the price a week ago. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN HOLLAND 


Although Canadian flours are consid- 
erably cheaper at present than others 
from North America, they are not mak- 
ing very much progress in the markets 
of Holland, where Kansas flours are still 
the favorites. Holland importers say 
that one of the reasons for this is the 
fact that night baking is no longer al- 
lowed and, therefore, bakers prefer to 
use a flour that ferments quickly. Hol- 
land baker$ claim that Canadian flours 
take considerably longer to ferment than 
others, and for this reason are somewhat 
prejudiced against them. ‘The fact is 
they do not quite understand how to use 
the strong Canadian flours, but it is only 
a question of time before their objec- 
tions will disappear. 


SECOND CLEARS 


The value of second clear flours is 
about 27s@27s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Lon- 
don. They are mostly used for making 
dog biscuits. 


KANSAS FLOURS 


Kansas flour on spot is a drug. Owin 
to a good deal of it having been shippe 
out of time, resales have been necessary, 
and in some cases the flour has got into 
the hands of people who have been 
obliged to dispose of it at whatever price 
they could get. As a result, some ridicu- 
lously cheap prices have been taken. 
It is reported that Kansas export pat- 
ents have been sold as cheap as 39s, ex- 
store, London. One instance is related 
where a Kansas export patent, sold a few 
months ago at 60s, is still in store, un- 
sold. The firm handling the flour for the 
mill has not been able to obtain even 
40s, ex-store. 


SPAIN’S PROPOSED BAN ON IMPORTS 


It is reported that the Spanish govern- 
ment has obtained royal permission to 
present a bill for the prohibition of 
wheat and flour imports into Spain, and 
that the proposal will go into effect as 
soon as the bill is read in the Spanish 
Parliament. Arrangements will be made, 
however, for the handling of consign- 
ments en route which were dispatched 


before Nov. 8 or were warehoused ready 
for clearance on or before Nov. 13. 


MILLING POSITION IN HUNGARY 


According to a report recently issued 
by the Hungarian ministry of agricul- 
ture the estimated yield of the wheat 
harvest this year is 25 per cent larger 
than last year. The yield of rye will also 
exceed that of 1920, but in other grains 
there is a falling off, chiefly attributed 
to the dry weather. Hungarian mills are 
reported to have done very well during 
the past year, and are now in position 
to expert flour and meal. They are still 
nominally under control, but to all in- 
tents and purposes are free. However, 
to restrict the export of wheat and flour, 
the export tax has been doubled. 

This is causing dissatisfaction among 
exporters, but, notwithstanding, they are 
doing a brisk business and making good 
profits, their chief markets being Cevthe- 
Slovakia and Austria. One good result 
of the increased export duty has been 
the lowering of home prices for wheat 
and flour, and efforts are being made for 
a still further reduction, as much distress 
prevails through unemployment and high 
cost of food. 


GERMAN MILL COMBINE 


It is reported that 19 of the smaller 
flour mills in the west of Germany have 
formed a combine in order to minimize 
competition and reduce expenses, and the 
indications point to further extensive 
combinations of the same nature. There 
is a growing belief that this is the only 
successful way of trading in these days 
of high prices, financial stringency and 
fluctuating exchange. 


VIENNA AS A GRAIN TRADE CENTER 


It is stated in the current number of 
the Miller, of London, that Vienna is 
likely to become an important center of 
the grain trade, regaining the position it 
held in that respect some years previous 
to the war. Several of the leading grain 
firms in Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Ger- 
many have recently opened offices in 
Vienna, and several new firms are start- 
ing up. The development is hindered, 
however, by inadequate warehouse ac- 
commodation and transport arrange- 
ments, 

MILLING IN JUGO-SLAVIA 


There is every indication that Jugo- 
Slavia will develop into an important 
milling country, as it embraces some of 
the finest wheat growing territories, such 
as Banat and Baska, and many of the 
large mills formerly in Hungarian terri- 
tory are within its boundaries. Accord- 
ing to the Miller there are 100 large 
steam mills, supplying both the home and 
foreign markets, as well as numerous 
small steam, water and wind mills. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Dec. 6, 
in 140-lb bags: R 


From Montreal per ss. Cornish Point— 


WOIGGM ccccccsccscoccccsccecseececcoes 10,000 
From New York per ss. Menominee— 
WOME: 2 cccceis 10,003 Argosy ......... 600 
From Montreal per ss. Grey County— 
NeIBOM ..ccccces 9,000 Lifeguard ...... 1,500 
Lothair ........ 1,000 Battle .......... 2,000 
From Montreal per ss. Canadian Trooper— 
Sentinel ........ 600 Nessmore ...... 1,000 
Frontenac ...... 1,000 Maitland ....... 500 
Golden Lion ...1,000 
From Galveston per ss. Montgomeryshire— 
Crystal ...ccece. 1,000 Benefactor ..... 1,000 
Triumph . ccc. 1,500 Veronica ....... 4,000 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
AVIBUOP cccccees 500 Forest City ....1,998 
Colonial ........ 2,000 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 


Scottish consumers are ‘today witness- 
ing a return on a géneral scale to the 


10d 4-lb loaf. Despite the fact that nine 
days ago the master bakers of Glasgow 
decided that, “owing to a stiffening in 
the price of wheat and flour,” they were 
unable to further reduce the price of 
bread, they are now producing a loaf for 
retail sale at 10d. This step is important, 
as the Glasgow price of bread largel 
governs the charge throughout Scotland, 
except in outlying localities where the 
expense for the transport of flour from 
the docks or the mills necessitates a 
dearer loaf. 

At 10d the 4-lb loaf is 614d below the 
anest point reached in bread prices in 
Glasgow a little more than a year ago. 
The cost of our bread today is only 
about 67 per cent above the pre-war 
level, while the general retail cost of 
foodstuffs is about 100 per cent over. 
It will thus be seen that, relatively, 
bread is one of our cheapest foods. 

In a big industrial area like the Clyde 
the demand for food varies greatly, ac- 
cording to the prosperity or otherwise 
of local industries. But even under the 
spell of the present serious trade depres- 
sion, bread sales have fallen off less 
than 10 per cent. 


IMPORTED FLOUR COMPETITION 


The mills of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which are the largest 
in output in Scotland, are working on 
short time, which fact is giving some 
concern to the leaders of the co-operative 
movement. At a recent conference at 
Dundee, Mr. Sproul, of the Regent mills 
of the society in Glasgow, was asked if 
there was any necessity for flour being of 
a certain age before its conversion into 
bread. His reply was that there was 
none. 

One of the directors of the society 
said the trade in flour was difficult at 
this juncture, on account of the great 
proportion of foreign flour over pre-war 
days, one unfortunate result, he said, be- 
ing that the co-operative mills were run- 
ning short time. He appealed to the re- 
tail societies to support such mills more 
loyally. 

A Perth delegate asked the speaker how 
he could reconcile the position of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
as both importer of flour and as miller. 
The director replied that during the war 
it was beyond the company’s control to 
do otherwise, but that if the retail so- 
cieties were loyal to their mills now they 
could hasten a return to the old policy, 
when the society attempted to mill the 
needs of the whole movement in Scot- 
land. As a means of stimulating an in- 
terest in the flours from co-operative 
mills it was suggested on behalf of the 
retail managers’ association that the 
wholesale society inaugurate a_ bread 
baking competition in northeastern Scot- 
land. 

PARITY OF PRICES 


The Glasgow Herald has taken no- 
tice of an editorial in the London Miller 
in which this British trade journal has 
been defending both the milling trade 
and the baker against what it regards 
as an unjust campaign on the part of 
“the lay press” in regard to flour and 
bread prices. The Miller resented the 
suggestion, as it put it, “that the price 
of flour is out of parity with the current 
price of wheat, and that the price of 
bread is out of parity with the price of 
flour.” 

The Herald’s comment is that “so far 
as Scotland is concerned it would be 
absurd to suggest that flour prices do 
not stand constantly in the closest rela- 
tionship to wheat prices. Normally we 
import into Scotland about 40 per cent 
of our total flour requirements—the pro- 
portion at the moment is probably higher. 
This imported flour is shipped to us at 
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the keen prices which are associated with 
the exportable surplus products of any 
—— whose production exceeds the 
home demand. For that reason our mill- 
ers in Scotland cannot afford to lag far 
behind wheat values in their charges for 
flour.” 


IRISH MARKETS 


There is a little more demand for 
flour, mostly of the cheaper grades. The 
recent outcry on the part of the public 
as to the high price of bread, with the 
consequent reduction, has had the ef- 
fect of increasing the inquiry for a 
cheaper flour to average the price of 
what bakers have on hand. 

Further, arrivals in both the north and 
south of Ireland prove that the commit- 
ments of both consumer and importer 
were on a large scale, and it will be two 
or three months before any real short- 
age can occur or stocks can be brought 
down to normal dimensions. 


THE CONSIGNMENT CRAZE 


To make things worse, some millers are 
consigning flour to this already overbur- 
dened market. One would think that the 
losses recently made by this method of 
doing business would have a salutary 
effect, but evidently not, for when one 
miller gets tired another is ready to fill 
the vacancy. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers are, on the whole, main- 
taining the improvement that set in a 
week or 10 days ago, although they find 
competition very keen. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Minneapolis flours have been sold on 
spot at 46s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast, and 47s, 
Dublin, which is about 1s lower than a 
week ago. Mills’ prices, however, are no 
lower, and the flour could not be re- 
placed very much under 50s, full landed 
terms. 

The best Manitoba export patents 
would not fetch more than 46s, landed, 
but the demand on spot seems to have 
swung to a secondary export grade 
which can be secured at 44s, Belfast, and 
45s, Dublin, landed. The business pass- 
ing for shipment has chiefly been in this 
grade, which no doubt will find a ready 
sale if bread keeps low in proportion to 
the cost of flour. High grade short 
Manitoba patents, although not plentiful 
on spot, are looked on as too dear, as 
nothing under 50s would be accepted. 

Kansas flours are completely out of 
line and there seems no prospect of any 
business in them at the prices quoted, 
which are now on a par with the best 
Manitoba export patents. 

American soft winters are still around 
18@50s, either port, landed, which puts 
them completely out of competition with 
home mills, which ask 42@48s, delivered. 
Good, soft Canadian patents from the 
Pacific Coast are as low as 43s, Janded, 
and there are keen sellers at this figure. 


OATMEAL 


Buyers are very cautious about tak- 
ing hold of anything ahead, as farmers 
here have still a fair quantity of oats to 
market, and the large crop in Scotland 


will for some time prevent any serious _ 


rise in price. Irish flake is quoted at 
18s per 280 lbs, delivered. American for 
December seaboard is too dear, the lat- 
est quotation being 43s, net, c.i.f., while 
Canadian in instances is quoted at Is 
above the home made. Medium cut is at 
the prohibitive price of 40s, net, c.i.f. 


FEED 


The demand for mill offals continues. 
Good white bran is £11 ton, delivered, 
and good medium and red bran £10, ex- 
mill, and the call exceeds the supply. 
leedingstuffs in some instances have ad- 
vanced smartly in price. Indian meal 
is now £9 ton, with a higher tendency. 
‘The flaked variety is £11 10s, and work- 
ing upward. 

Linseed cakes are firmer. Shipment 
prices have advanced, and latest quota- 
tions indicate that nothing under £15 
ton, either port, would be accepted for 
prime sorts. Spot demand has improved, 
and £16 is now asked for any of the 
finer sorts. Cottonseed meal is in very 
good demand for milling purposes, and 
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is realizing fully £15 ton. Millers are 
not getting more than £16 for cake, but 
the outlook is for higher prices. 


GERMAN MARKETS 


In last week’s issue, under the heading 
of “German Markets,” it was stated that 
a large consignment of flour was report- 
ed to be on its way to Hamburg from 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. This com- 
pany states, however, that no flour has 
been shipped by it to Germany on a con- 
signment basis, nor is any such consign- 
ment contemplated. It seems probable 
that the report from Hamburg wrongly 
used the word “consignment,” the refer- 
ence being properly to shipments made, 
not on the consignment basis, but on the 
usual terms of payment in New York. 





FINNISH MARKET FOR FLOUR 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 24.—There is 
a good market in Finland for grain, 
flour and cereals, especially oatmeal, as 
the country is not able to produce enough 
for its needs and as the Russian grain 
supplies, from which a large part of the 
required quantity was formerly obtained, 
are no longer available, says Leslie A 
Davis, consul at Helsingfors, reporting 
to the Department of Commerce. 

The total amount of these products 
imported into Finland in 1920 was 136,- 
591 tons, valued at 534,197,783 Finnish 
marks ($17,806,593 at the average ex- 
change rate for the year of 30 marks to 
the dollar), of which the amount im- 
ported from the United States was 
valued at 370,903,351 marks ($12,363,445). 

Recent statistics show the following 
imports into Finland in 1913 and 1920, 
and during the first nine months of the 
present year, in tons: 


P 1921, 
Jan.- 

Kinds— 1913 1920 Sept. 
Rye, unground ...... 65,610 63,815 30,977 
Barley, unground ... 8,538 1,375 230 
Oats, unground ..... 14,556 2 383 
Wheat, unground ... 368 20,707 126 
Corn (maize), un- 

Prete rte 6,321 7,280 4,314 
Rice, unground ..... er eee 1,982 
ee SO Ss caccese ce 196,030 90 11,439 
Wmeet. BOR .sccccas 114,136 17,761 39,668 
ROMEO 6v05-06600 600 7,403 2,160 3,139 


Wheat grits ........ 4,239 18,601 2,061 








Rice STIS .ccscccess 2,112 1,162 12,375 
Malt 4,290 139 833 
Peas sees 2,784 41 23 
Potato flour .....00s. 4,889 3,458 3,125 

WOtAlS cccccversaes 431,276 136,591 110,675 


For the next season, which is from 
Aug. 1, 1921, to Aug. 1, 1922, the con- 
sumption of grain in Finland has been 
calculated at 302,400 metric tons. The 
farmers can supply about 90,000, making 
the amount to be imported 212,400 tons. 

“It is quite certain,” writes Mr. Davis, 
“that for some time to come Finland 
must look to North and South America 
for its grain supplies. Consequently, 
there is an excellent opportunity for 
American dealers to supply this market 
and to establish permanent relations with 
importers in this country, although it is 
to be noted that the general demand is 
for a coarser grade of flour than that 
milled in the United States. Grain and 
flour are no longer imported by the 
state, as formerly, but by private firms. 

“In order to do business in Finland it 
is important that the terms of payment 
suit the customers, the usual method be- 
ing payment at Helsingfors against a 
bill of lading in a local bank. It would 
be advisable to keep consignment stocks 
in European ports, where the goods may 
be available at short notice. All rice, 
for instance, is now bought from the 
spot lots in Hamburg.” 

JoHN MarRINAN. 





GROWTH OF GERMAN MARINE 

The German merchant marine has had 
a phenomenal growth during the last few 
months, at the present date totaling 850,- 
000 to 1,000,000 tons; compared with the 
tonnage of July, 1921, an increase is 
shown of approximately 250,000 tons. 
German shipyards are at present very 
active, the work being encouraged by 
governmental action in withholding the 
indemnities payable to German shipping 
interests for vessels delivered under the 
peace treaty unless new ships are con- 
structed to replace those lost. In spite 
of the great increase of German shipping 
it is estimated that 80 per cent of the 
country’s foreign trade is being carried 
in foreign bottoms, the American share 
amounting to opproximately 3 per cent 
of the total. 
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Holiday dullness prevailed in this sec- 
tion this week. No business of conse- 
quence was put through, but a few sales 
were made. One miller reports a sale of 
3,000 bbls, which was quite notable. He 
says he never saw a time when it was so 
difficult to get a working margin in sales. 
Even with the cost factor of operation 
cut dangerously low, it is practically im- 
possible to make sales based upon a re- 
placement value of wheat; in fact, one is 
lucky if he can get back the actual cost 
of the wheat. 

No round lot sales and no export busi- 
ness were reported. Cables with foreign 
connections were exchanged and business 
seemed to be nearer a working basis. 
There is apparently some interest among 
importers, if the flour can be bought low 
enough 

The bright spot in milling continues to 
be the good demand for feed, which ap- 
parently far exceeds the supply. Millers 
have no trouble in selling their output 
at advancing prices. However, there 
is beginning to be a_ suspicion that 
feed prices are about high enough, 
particularly when compared with corn 
and oats. The high price of feed and 
the decline in wheat, combined with sac- 
rifices mills are willing to make to sell 
flour, have resulted in some rather at- 
tractive flour prices. The demand for 
bran has been particularly keen, and for 
heavier feeds fair. 

Representatives of outside mills do not 
give any better report of trade condi- 
tions than comes from the mills of this 
section. A Michigan miller writes that 
northwestern mills seem to be unable to 
get shipping directions on old sales, and 
are offering flour very low for quick 
shipment. However, on the whole, mill- 
ers seem to recognize the inevitable holi- 
day dullness and are not cutting prices 
so universally as is sometimes the case. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Millers and the buying trades seem to 
be much interested in arriving at some 
kind of an estimate on the prospects of 
business after Jan. 1. They are all hope- 
ful of a change for the better. Decem- 
ber has been such a quiet month, with so 
many avoiding purchases and taking only 
such flour as was literally necessary, that 
it might seem reasonable to expect some 
improvement. Sentiment is mixed, with 
some inclined to be bearish and others 
looking for higher prices. Many concede 
that perhaps the low levels of the mar- 
ket have been touched for the crop. 

There is no getting away from the fact 
of the large production of flour so far 
on the crop. The total output of the 
country for the first five months of the 
crop year is reported as 61,574,000 bbls, 
or 14,679,000 more than for the same 
period a year ago, which was a year of 
small production. The flour output for 
the five months is equivalent to an in- 
crease of 65,600,000 bus in the amount 
of wheat milled. Nevertheless, flour 
stocks in all positions are said to show 
an increase of only 147,000 bbls over a 
year ago. 

In spite of this large output, and the 
record export sales and clearances of 
wheat, equal to the theoretical surplus of 
the country, there has been constant com- 
plaint of want of buying support in the 
market, and the general trend of wheat 
prices has been downward. Bulges 
have failed to hold. However, the situa- 
tion which faces the milling industry at 
the turn of the year is quite different 
from that of six months ago. Although 
the production of flour has been heavy, 


it is a question whether stocks are suf- 
ficiently large to be burdensome or to 
constitute a menace. 

The movement of wheat from farms 
and for export has been tremendous, 
speculative support of the market has 
been discouraged, and prices of all agri- 
cultural products and flour have been 
deflated. The situation seems to possess 
a much greater underlying strength, and 
to warrant greater confidence, than six 
months ago, and much probably depends 
upon the demand for flour which may 
arise. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.17 for 
No. 2 red wheat, Dec. 23, Toledo rate 
points, compared with $1.123%, a week 
ago. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted nominally at $5.90@6.25, 
local springs at $7@7.30, and local Kan- 
sas at $6.80, 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $27@28, 
mixed feed at $27@27.50, and middlings 
at $27@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. All 
the mills were operating at greatly re- 
duced capacity, but none were entirely 
closed down. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly ‘capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
SE ov n6045-00.0-40 ene 15,150 31% 
OS Es Saree re 17,100 85% 
i. co. Sere ree eer 8,750 16 
\; ft.  -. eer 23.400 49 
ZRISO VORTS GMO one sccccees 28,800 60 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 20 117,450 40,800 34 
Last week ...... 27 163,410 66,343 40 
TOG BHO ccccecss 14 91,800 24,960 27 
Two years ago... 10 74,760 37,882 50 


NOTES 

Burr J. Warner, Lansing, Mich., is rep- 
resenting the Christian Mills, Minneapo- 
lis, in Michigan. 

W. C. Hartman, president National 
Mfg. Co., cooperage stock, is in New 
York for the holidays. 

W. D. McIntosh, Detroit, formerly of 
the Bay State Milling Co., is reported to 
be in the brokerage business. 

C. S. Jeffries, manager Cleveland of- 
fice Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo this week. 

The David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich, has engaged J. Rush 
Hamsher to represent it in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Hamsher has a wide ac- 
quaintance in that territory. 

H. R. McGee, Martins Ferry, Ohio, is 
now representing the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, in Pennsylvania. He 
was formerly with the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co. for a number of years. 

J. W. Anderson, who has represented 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., in southeastern territory for 
some time, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., died suddenly, Dec. 3, at Atlanta. 

The flour jobbing business of Fred W. 
Bourke, Detroit, Mich. who _ recently 
died, is being liquidated ‘and will be dis- 
continued. Mr. Bourke formerly had the 
accounts of Ceresota and Corner Stone. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, has returned from a 
visit to eastern markets. He established 
a new connection for the mill at Phila- 
delphia. 

Representatives of the Bartlett-Frazier . 
Co., Lamson Bros. Co., and E. W. Wag- 
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Co., Chicago, on the floor of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, distributed 
cigars with holiday greetings at the last 
session. 

W. W. Patterson, for many years head 
miller and superintendent for the Lex- 
ington (Ky.) Roller Mills, will retire 
from active service Jan. 1, after a faith- 
ful connection with the mill, dating from 
the organization of the business. 

The Bedford (Ohio) ane Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 by E. and 
Edgar ierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio. W. J. Mahnke, formerly of the 
Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills, will act as 
manager. 

There is a movement on foot at Toledo 
to increase the anchorage space in Toledo 
harbor for the winter quarters of lake 
vessels. Space for 108 freighters is ad- 
vocated, giving Toledo more business 
from this source and a position more in 
accord with her location. 


J. C. Hodges has been elected to suc- 
ceed W. M. Cosby as president of the 
W. M. eg | Flour & Grain Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Mr. Hodges has been 
vice president, and Mr. Cosby, who start- 
ed the business in 1887 and was respon- 
sible for its success, desired to retire 
from active management. 


The G. E. Hough Flour Co. is handling 
flour from the Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. and the Mills of Albert Lea, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., for springs, and from 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
for Kansas. The company enjoys ex- 
ceptional warehouse facilities at the 
plant of the Caughey-Jossman Co., 5107 
Grand River Avenue. 


The Michigan Milling & Beverage Co., 
Detroit, Mich., successor to the Republic 
Milling Co., has acquired the plant for- 
merly operated by H. & A. Lauhoff and 
is making some alterations. The rye mill- 
ing capacity has been reduced to about 
50 bbls, and the installation of one or 
two small unit Midget mills is being con- 
sidered for wheat flour. 


The Birmingham Flour Mills, Inc., has 
put into operation its new blending plant. 
J. O. Walker, president, and W. E. Hun- 
ter, secretary, were formerly connected 
with the Asheville (N. C.) Milling Co. 
Charles F. Willen, of the Southeastern 
Brokerage Co., is also interested. The 
company will make selfrising flour for 
distribution in the South. 


Charles Milkie, for a number of years 
identified with the flour trade of Detroit, 
Mich., as a salesman, more recently with 
the Guntrup-Perry Co., jobbers, has 
bought an interest in that company, and 
has moved to California. The company 
acts as distributor for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, and the 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 


Lee G. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, has filed 
complaints with the public utilities com- 
mission of Ohio, in behalf of shippers, 
against intermediate switching charges 
on the New York Central Railroad. No- 
tice was recently received that, effective 
Jan. 1, 1922, intermediate switching 
charges would be $5.50 a car instead of 
$3.50 elsewhere than in Toledo. Post- 
ponement is asked pending the result of 
a hearing. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 24.—The year 
1921 closes one of the most eventful 
eriods in the history of the flour milling 
usiness in Evansville. Millers who have 
weathered a year of stress and storm 
have established business reputations far 
beyond the ordinary, for the conditions 
that have confronted them have been out 
of all experience, with new and trying 
situations to confront almost-daily. It 
was the clean-up after the war period, 
with the wheat market as unstable as an 
April day. The jobbers began early to 
become pessimists, thus adding to the 
nervous condition affecting the market. 
Then came the drop in the price of cot- 
ton, which further affected the Evansville 
selling territory, creating a hand-to- 
mouth business that has been the rule 
for some months. 

During the week the usual dullness has 
prevailed, with just enough orders to 
keep the mills going at low pressure. 
- The reduction of freight rates that will 
go into effect the first of the year will 
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possibly aid business. Prices remain 
steady at last week’s quotations. 

There has been a sudden lapse in de- 
mand for millfeed, the price of which 
has changed only in the matter of shorts, 
which fell to $26 ton, bran remaining at 
$25 and mixed feed at $26. 

a * 

There will be a meeting of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association at Nashville, 
Jan. 10, at which Evansville mills will 


be represented. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 24.—Millers 
and buyers alike have turned their atten- 
tion to 1922, with the result that there 
is little or no buying of flour at present, 
as far as firms in Indiana are concerned. 
The idea that reserves of wheat in first 
hands are small is so general that light 
receipts and small offerings have revived 
confidence to a considerable degree in 
the grain market, which, if it continues, 
is expected to be salutary in its influence 
on the flour trade. 

Flour quotations at the end of the 


week had a firmer undertone. Soft win-- 


ter patents, standard to short, were 
available for shipment in car lots at $6 
@6.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, an advance of 10c in the 
minimum and 5c in the maximum. Hard 
winter patents, standard to short, were 
priced at $6.25@7, a jump of 30c in the 
minimum and 25c in the maximum. 
Spring patents, standard to short, were 
offered at $6.50@7.25, an increase of 35c 
in the minimum and 25c in the maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

This week ’ 38 
Last week 35 
Year ago os 26 
TWO FORTS QO oc cvccccsese 11,878 52 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

.:  MPPeTerTererioctorT 20,800 5,000 
COM cccvcccccceccecceece 753,000 202,000 
CC See rer Tere erry 222,000 110,000 
TD: ctccctansecgsisceve ces BOO = sb os eee 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Dec. 24, 1921.. 256,960 347,000 435,000 
Dec, 24, 1920.. 187,180 525,920 411,470 
Dec, 27, 1919.. 412,850 433,140 132,210 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products was slightly 
better the last six days than it had been 
in the preceding fortnight. Diminishing 
supplies in the hands of retailers brought 
a number of buyers into the market, but 
sales were mostly ror small quantities, 
with prompt shipment requested. Quo- 
tations ruled 5c higher on 100-lb lots at 
the end of the week. Grits were avail- 
able in car lots at $1.50, sacked, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, meal at $1.45, hominy at 
$1.55, hominy flakes at $2.40, cerealine 
at $2.10, and corn flour at $1.60. 

Grain dealers said that a statement 
that the government would begin buying 
corn for Russian relief prompted a de- 
mand for deferred deliveries from a 
number of influential traders. There still 
is some export demand for corn, al- 
though on a lessened scale, sales from 
here being only slightly more than 100,- 
000 bus. Dealers say that the market, 
as a whole, has withstood a very liberal 
movement from the country and should, 
therefore, be responsive to a falling off 
of the movement. 


1,000 
4/110 


MILLFEED 


Generally speaking, sales of millfeed. 


fell off during the week, although many 
concerns reported a liberal Coituate. 
Corn feeds, it appeared, were affected 
more than wheat feeds. Bran, mixed 
feed and middlings were up $1 ton, bran 
being available in car lots at $26@29, 
sacked in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, mixed feed at the same level, and 
middlings at $28@31. Hominy feed was 
50c higher, being offered at $24, bulk, 
and $25.50, sacked. 
NOTES 

A grain elevator and mill, owned by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Jamestown, 
Ind., have been sold by the receiver to 
Newton Busenbark, of Crawfordsville. 


Mr. Busenbark also owns elevators at 
Hazelrigg, North Salem, New Market, 
Barnard and Crawfordsville. 

The Crete (Ind.) Elevator Co., as a 
preliminary to ——- its business, 
has- raised the amount of its preferred 
capital stock to $50,000. 

A grain elevator at Daleville, Ind., a 
part of the estate of J. P. Shoemaker, 
who died there recently, has been sold 
at auction for $6,200 to Variet Shoe- 
maker and Roscoe Shroyer, who will 
operate it. 

The Brudi National Bakery, Inc., a 
Fort Wayne concern, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $50,000 capital stock, by H. 
E. Brudi, M. C. Brudi and H. M. 
Wenker, to do a general business in 
bakery products. 

Fire of undetermined origin Monday 
caused a loss amounting to $12,000 to 
the plant of the Elkhart (Ind.) Milling 

. A more disastrous fire practically 
wiped out the buildings of the concern 
14 years ago on Nov. 30. 

Pineapple, apple and apricot pies, 
made to retail at 10c each, are proving 
very popular in Warsaw, Ind. Bakers, 
finding the demand slow for the size and 
variety priced at 40c each, tried out a 
new size, and the increased sales have 
more than met their expectations. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


ALABAMA 

Mosite, Ata., Dec. 24.—Country mer- 
chants will buy no more grain and feed- 
stuffs until after Jan. 1, and for that 
reason travelling salesmen representing 
local merchants have returned to the city. 

Most of the saw mills in this section 
have closed down until after the holi- 
days. This has reduced the amount of 
feedstuffs consumed by them about one 
half. 

There has been but little change in 
business conditions or in prices of grain 
and grain products this week, quotations 
today being practically the same as a 
week ago. 

Exports for the week were below nor- 
mal, consisting of 2,725 bbls flour’ to 
Havana, 450 to Matanzas, and 350 to 
Sagua, all in cotton sacks; 6,558 sacks 
corn to Havana and 3,100 to Matanzas; 
400 sacks corn meal to Havana, 350 to 
Sagua, and 50 sacks oats to Matanzas. 

Two shipments of corn sirup to the 
Pacific coast, going from Mobile by 
steamer, consisted of 102,500 Ibs to Los 
Angeles and 54,200 to San Francisco. 

W. J. Botes. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnuvitie, Tenn., Dec. 24.—The vol- 
ume of business transacted by southeast- 
ern flour mills this week was above ex- 
pectations. Orders have been received 
daily, and the aggregate has been in ex- 
cess of sales for the corresponding 
period of previous years Influenced by 
the recovery of wheat prices, southern 
buyers now apparently have confidence in 
ruling values of flour, and are showing a 
disposition to anticipate requirements. 

The past two months have been the 
dullest experienced by the flour mills of 
this territory for some years. A fair 
volume of business is regarded as as- 
sured after the first of the year. Sup- 
plies have become practically exhausted, 
and renewal of business would seem im- 
perative. 

No substantial change was noted in 
prices this week, but more disposition 
was manifested at the mills to hold for 
fair working margins. Prices at the 
close of the week: best or short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, »7.50@7.90; standard 
or regular patent, $6.15@6.45; straight 
patent, $5.90@6.10; first clears, $4.15@ 
4.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand 
for Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $7.25@8; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $6@6.50. 

Wheat has been stronger, with mod- 
erate receipts. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.34@1.36 bu, Nashville. The 
opinion in the Southeast appears to be 
that any considerable demand for flour 
in January will result in a d demand 
for soft winter wheat at firmer prices. 
Stocks are adequate for present needs, 
but buying will be necessary to cover 
further sales of flour. 
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Millfeed continues in good demand. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $24.50 
ont standard middlings or shorts, $27 


Slightly better sales of corn meal are 
reported. Mills with a capacity of 42,000 
bus ground this week 6,999, or 16.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 5,985, 
or 14.2 per cent, last week. Prices slight- 
ly firmer, as follows: bolted meal, in 
sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted meal, $1.25 
@1.30. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 197,130 99,723 60.5 

Last week ....... 202,530 97,284 48.0 

po Re Sere 186,840 74,846 40.0 

Two years ago... 218,040 170,415 78.1 

Three years ago.. 171,270 94,181 54.9 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Dec. 24 Dec, 17 
Flour, bbls 48,000 45,000 
Wheat, bus .. . 232,000 180,000 
COR, BOS 2c chose ceuses's 76,000 49,000 
Bete DOS vcrdivevesisene 517,000 530,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 114 cars. 

* 

J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, will 
leave next week for a 10-day trip through 
the Southeast to make a general survey 
of the situation and the outlook for the 
coming year. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrouk, Va., Dec. 24.—The usual holi- 
day quiet has been especially noticeable 
in the trade this year, with scarcely 
enough activity to make a record of 
prices possible. In spite of the strong- 
er option market, mills have not ad- 
vanced their prices to this section appre- 
ciably; in fact, they have made reduc- 
tions in some cases in order to force 
sales. The trade is quiet, with little ex- 
pectation of activity until after Jan. 1. 
Winter wheat patents are offered this 
week at $6.50@6.75; standard patents, 
$5.90@6.25; Kansas short patents, $7.25 
@7.45; bakers patents, $6.70@7; north- 
western hard wheat patents, $6.95@7.20. 

The customary dullness features the 
feed market, although the prospects of 
a greater demand in the near future are 
held out, in view of the approach of real 
winter and the passing of the grazing 
lands for the year. Standard bran is 
quoted this week at $31@31.50, standard 
middlings at $29@30, flour middlings at 
$32@34, and red dog at $39@40. 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS IMPROVED 

Business conditions in eastern Virginia 
and North Carolina at the close of 1921 
are said, by those who have made a care- 
ful study of the situation, to be some- 
what improved, particularly in the state 
across the border. Business failures, 
which appeared imminent in a number of 
cases according to rumor, have not ma- 
terialized, and the prospects are that the 
bankruptcy courts will be cheated of 
much of their prey. 

Collections from North Carolina—in 
which flour and feed dealers of this sec- 
tion are chiefly interested—are greatly 
improved as the old year closes, and 
liquidation of long outstanding accounts 
in those sections is going forward rapid- 
ly. The effect is being felt strongly in 
the local market, by increased sales and 
better prospects in those territories 
which were fruitful of big business be- 
fore the financial slump occurred. 

In Norfolk and immediate vicinity, 
however, conditions are somewhat disap- 
pointing, although considerably improved 
over Jan. 1, 1921. The general belief is 
that the crisis has been safely passed, 
and that the upward struggle is at hand. 

Brokers in this section have bright 
prospects, they say, because of improved 
conditions in the agricultural districts of 
the Carelinas, where favorable crops and 
prices this season have put an altogether 
new aspect on the general situation. The 
period of comparative dullness which has 
featured the market for six months is 
expected to relax after Jan. 1, so fa 
as flour and feed are concerned. - 


Josern A. Lesuie. 
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Toronto, Ont., Dec. 24, 1921 








Demand for flour held good this week, 
in spite of the holiday influence. Usual- 
ly, trade slackens at this time, but mills 
do not report that such is the case now. 
Most of the larger companies are doing 
a nice volume of business. This applies 
more particularly to Manitobas. There 
is plenty of demand for winters, but 
millers have little or none to sell. For- 
mer prices are still in effect. Top patent 
springs $7.50 bbl, seconds $7, strong bak- 
ers $6.80, jute, delivered, with a discount 
of 10¢ bbl for cash. Winters are 10@20c 
higher at $5.20 bbl, bulk, seaboard basis, 
or $5.30 in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Quite a lot of spring wheat flour is 
being sold for export. Demand is better, 
and buyers have more confidence. Im- 
proved sterling exchange is helping the 
trade. Inland rail rates from Fort Wil- 
liam to seaboard for export have been 
reduced 2c per 100 lbs, making the cur- 
rent quotation 36c. Latest sales of spring 
wheat export patents are on basis of 
38s 9d@39s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, Liverpool or London, January clear- 
ance from seaboard. No winters have 
been sold, and no quotations for this 
flour are available. It is scarce, and 
relatively dear. Sellers say they would 
require to get 39@40s, Glasgow. 


MILLFEED 


There is an unusually heavy demand 
for bran and shorts. Ontario and the 
eastern provinces are running short of 
feed. Dealers have seldom been busier 
than at present, but they find it difficult 
to buy car lots. Mills are using all the 
feed they produce, in their mixed car 
trade, Quotations remain on basis of 
week ago, namely, $26 ton for bran in 
nixed cars and $28 for shorts, with flour, 
lelivered. Car lots are worth $2@83 over 
hese figures. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is decidedly 
scarce, Stocks remaining with farmers 
are believed to be small. A deal 
is understood to have been fed to stock 
while the price was below $1 bu. Mills 
would now pay $1.30 for choice red or 
white, in cars, and $1.10@1.20 is being 
paid for wagon lots at mill doors. No. 1 
northern Manitoba wheat, f.o.b. cars, Bay 
port elevators, for delivery to Ontario 
inills, is quoted at $1.30. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats is quiet. Mills 
have been doing slightly better lately, 
but there is now a holiday dullness. 
Over-sea buyers are making more in- 
quiry for quotations for export, but the 
volume of this business is small. United 
States mills are offering lower prices 
than Canadians can make. Rolled oats, 
in 90-lb bags, are selling to the trade at 
$2.85@3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, at 
33.15@3.25. Rolled oats for export are 
worth 46s per 280 lbs, and oatmeal 42s 
Sd, c.i.f., Glasgow, or similar ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a fine demand from the feed- 
ing trade for western oats and American 
corn, standard screenings, and other 
feeds of comparatively good value. 
Prices hold firmly on basis of cost at 
primary points. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats are quoted at 5514c bu, and 
No. 2 yellow corn at 66s, Bay ports, 
f.o.b. cars for shipment to Ontario points. 


Ontario buckwheat 74@76c bu, shipping 
points, according to freights. 


SALES CONTRACT 


The standard sales contract of the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association is 
making its way into favor with the mill- 
ing companies of this country. Besides 
the usual specifications as to quantities 
and shipping terms, it bears on its back 
the following conditions: 

1. All orders are subject to shipment 
by date specified on this contract, and 
buyers oblige themselves to give final 
shipping instructions seven days before 
the date of shipment named herein. 

2. Unless expressly specified in the 
contract to the contrary, the prices 
named herein are on the basis of flour 
being packed in 98-lb jute bags and feed 
in 100-lb jute bags, net when packed. 
If any changes are made in the package, 
the price shall be changed in accordance 
with the package differentials, as pro- 
rogated by the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

3. Goods packed in paper bags are 
shipped at buyers’ risks of breakage and 
waste. 

4. This is a firm sale by the seller 
and a firm purchase by the buyer, and 
these goods will be accepted and paid 
for by the buyer at prices and under con- 
ditions herein named. 

5. This order is not subject to can- 
cellation or alteration, and is binding on 
both parties. It cannot be modified ex- 
cept by written consent of both, and no 
verbal conditions or modifications are 
valid. ' 


NOTES 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 6% per cent, while the 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.467%. 


Reports from Europe state that the 
attempt of the Latvian government to 
conduct a national pool of the flax crops 
grown in that country has proved a fail- 
ure. The business is now being turned 
back to private traders, and all control 
ceases. Canadian farmers are taking 
notice of this fact. 


Private letters from London, Eng., ad- 
vise that Colonel W. T. Odam, R.F.A., 
who left Canada in August, 1914, on 
the outbreak of war to rejoin his branch 
of the British armies for service in 
France, has arrived in England from 
British East Africa. Colonel Odam was 
an active member of the Canadian flour 
trade for some years prior to 1914 as 
an official of the company that then 
owned and operated the mill at Sud- 
bury, Ont. 


There was a report current here early 
in the week that ocean rates of freight 
for flour. had declined to 2lc per 100 
Ibs. Apparently the ground of this 
rumor was a decision of the United 
States Shipping Board to reduce Ameri- 
can rates. However, Canadian shippers 
are now advised by shipping companies 
that the 24c rate which has been in ef- 
fect for some time will continue, and 
that there is no immediate prospect of 
any change in a downward direction. 


J. E. Anderson, manager of the To- 
ronto office of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., was in Montreal early 
in the week attending a dinner given by 
the company’s staff to Robert Neilson, 
secretary of the company and manager 
of its exporting business, who is retir- 
ing. Mr. Neilson is one of the senior 
members of this organization, and has 
been in the head office at Montreal for 
many years. To a considerable extent 
the success of the company in over-sea 
markets has been due to his wise man- 
agement, 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Dec. 24.—Although 
prices for all grades of flour here are 
unchanged, there is a growing opinion 
that higher prices are to prevail soon, 
for winter wheats in particular, due to 
increasing scarcity. Demand continues 
steady, and sales of car lots are made 
at $5.75@6 bbl for choice grades, in 
secondhand jutes,* delivered. Broken 
lots sell at $6.50@6.75, delivered, while 
winter wheat patents are quoted at $7 
@7.25 in new cotton bags. 

There is a good local business in spring 
wheat flours. First patents in car lots 
are selling at $7.50 bbl, second patents at 
$7 and strong bakers at $6.80, jute, de- 
livered, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

White corn flour is in fair demand at 
$4.50@4.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Millfeed is unchanged as to official 
prices, although it is reported that sales 
have been made at rates in excess of 
quotations. Scarcity of supplies and a 
keen demand for immediate delivery are 
keeping Manitoba bran in car lots at 
$26.25 ton, shorts at $28.25 and middlings 
at $32.25, in bags, delivered, less 25c ton 
for spot cash. Pure barley meal is sell- 
ing at $38@40, pure grain moullie at 
$88 and feed corn meal at $35, in bags, 
delivered. Sales of bran are reported 
to have been made as high as $30 for 
immediate delivery. 

Rolled oats of standard grades are 
priced at $3@3.10 per 90-lb bag. 

The grain market is inactive, there be- 
ing few bids from any source. For cash 
grain the local market was firm, with car 
lots of No. 2 Canadian western oats 
quoted at 58@59c ton, No. 3 Canadian 
western and extra No. 1 feed at 56@57c, 
No. 1 feed at 54@55c, and No. 2 feed at 
53@54c, delivered. American corn in 
car lots is selling at 721,@731,c bu, de- 
livered, in Canadian funds. 


DINNER TO MR. NEILSON 


Robert Neilson, for the last 20 years 
assistant secretary of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has retired 
for a period of rest in California, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner in the 
Windsor Hotel here on Dec. 19. Mr. 
Neilson’s retirement was an occasion for 
the expression of many good wishes by 
officials of the company. 

At the dinner were representatives of 
the firm from the local offices as well as 
from Ottawa, Toronto and London, Ont., 
Quebec, and St. John, N. B. The chair 
was taken by J. E. Anderson, Toronto 
manager. At his right was the guest of 
honor, while at his left sat Colonel F. S. 
Meighen, D.S.O., president of the Lake 
of the Woods company. Others at the 
table of honor included W. W. Hutchi- 
son, vice president, and B. S. Sharing, 
manager for the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Neilson was presented with a fitted 
travelling bag, which he acknowledged 
with a tribute to those with whom he 
had worked for so long. Others who 
spoke at the presentation were Colonel 
Meighen and Mr. Hutchison; J. S. Bisail- 
lon, manager at Quebec; J. C. Middleton, 
London, Ont., manager; H. G. Weekes, 
St. John, N. B., manager; J. A. Oborne, 
Ottawa manager, who replied to the toast 
“The Company,” and several other asso- 
ciates of Mr. Neilson. 


NOTES 


Eighteen shares of Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co. Ltd., brought 120%, each on 
Dec. 20. 

Colonel F. S. Meighen, president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been in England for some time on 
business, returned to Montreal Dec. 19. 

During the season of navigation just 
closed here, 807 transatlantic vessels, 
with a total of 2,598,494 tons, entered 


and sailed from the port of Montreal, a 
gain of 105 vessels over 1920. 


In the week ending Dec. 16, 20 shares 
of St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
stock were sold on the local exchange at 
69 each. Since that time a gain of one 
point was made in a 39-share transaction. 


Captain Frederick Castel, master of 
the floating crane of the harbor, died 
on Dec. 19, aged 66 years, of pneumonia. 
For many years he was skipper of a 
freighter sailing from London to South 
Africa. 


Letters patent have been issued by the 
province of Quebec to the St. Lawrence 
Canning & Milling Co., Ltd., with Mont- 
real as its head office. Those named in 
the incorporation are Rene Chenevert, 
Leopold Barry, Max Bernfeld, all law- 
yers; Phileas Laplante, broker, and 
Thomas Robillard, accountant. 


L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Dec. 24.—Business 
in the flour market is very good, advices 
indicating that some orders of first 
clears have been filled this week for 
Orient trade. Domestic demand is large- 
ly for immediate requirements. With the 
development of demand for shipment of 
wheat to Vancouver creeping eastward, 
it is probable an advance in flour ia 
Saskatchewan and Alberta will ensue. 

Today’s quotations for top patent 
spring wheat flour are $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80. 

MILLFEED 

Lower temperatures have stimulated 
demand for all millfeeds in western Can- 
ada; stocks are not accumulating, being 
required to meet demand. Both bran 
and shorts advanced $2 this week. Quo- 
tations: bran $19 ton in bags, and shorts 
$21, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Trading was quiet in the wheat market 
all week, and prices remain firm. Offer- 
ings of all grains are very light, as farm- 
ers are showing a decided tendency to 
hold for higher prices, which most of 
the trade appears to believe will come, 
especially if the export demand should 
broaden. Inquiry is principally for the 
two top grades. 

In spite of* the very cold weather 
throughout western Canada all week, 
movement continues heavy. Nothing 
new is expected in the way of export 
trade until after the close of the year. 

Inspections for the week ending Dec. 
22 were 4,473 cars, against 6,430 last 
week, 

The following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 
Dec. 24: 


o— Futures——, 

Cash Dec. May 

Dee, 19 .ccccceee $1.14% $1.09% $1.12% 
Dec, BO .ccseccce 1.12% 1.07% 1.1 

BO, BO ccceceese 1.13% 1.08% 1.12% 

Dee, BB .ccccccce 1.13% 1.08% 1.12% 

Dec, 23 ...-c.e0e 1.15% 1.09% 1.13% 
Dec. 24 ...cceeee 1.15% 1.10% 1.14 

OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are selling at 
same figures as last week. Quietness 
still prevails in this market, although 
millers expect improvement shortly. 
Rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, are offering 
at $2.50@2.75, and oatmeal at $8@3.25 
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per 98-Ib bag, delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 
COARSE GRAINS 


There is no change in the coarse grain 
markets, which continue way dull, with 
fluctuations in sympathy with the wheat 
market. Though there is little demand 
at present for oats, barley or rye, no 
pressure is in evidence and all movement 
is light. Since a week ago, oats are un- 
changed, barley gained 1%c and rye 
1%c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 455,c bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, 59%,c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian 
western rye, 921,c,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

GRAIN GROWERS ELECT 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Dec. 19, the 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, M.P., was re-elected 
president of the company, and C. Rice- 
Jones vice president and general man- 
ager. These officers, with J. J. McLellan, 
Purple Springs, Alta, F. J. Collyer, 
Welwyn, Sask., and John F. Reid, Ar- 
cadia, Sask., will form the executive. 
John Kennedy, of Winnipeg, was elected 
second vice president. 

Other directors are R. A. Parker, 
Winifred, Alta; J. Morrison, Yellow- 

rass, Sask; R. Shannon, Grandora, 

ask; H. C. Wingate, Cayley, Alta; P. 
S. Austin, Ranfurly, Alta; and D. G. 
McKenzie, Brandon, Man. The last 
named was elected to take the place of 
his father, R. McKenzie, who resigned 
last week. E. J. Fream, Calgary, and 
F. M. Black, Winnipeg, were re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, respectively. 


JAPANESE FLOUR MARKET 


Canadian mills are having their atten- 
tion directed to the market for flour in 
Japan. The Canadian trade commission- 
er in Yokohama states there is a good 
demand for Canadian flour if mills will 
make the kind the Japanese prefer. The 
objection raised to grades at present be- 
ing shipped is that they are too good. A 
cheaper quality to compete with soft 
winters from the Pacific Coast would 
sell well. 

Another consideration is that rice sup- 
plies the chief competition with flour, 
and the nearer the miller can get to the 
price of rice in making his quotations the 
better his chance of doing business in 
volume. The form in which flour is eaten 
is similar to macaroni. Packages should 
be 49-lb cottons. There is a moderate 
duty on imports of flour into Japan. 


NOTES 


Miss Anna E. Reese, who has been in 
western Canada the past few months on 
business, left Winnipeg on Thursday eve- 
ning for Chicago to spend the Christmas 
holiday at home. _ 

The Merchants’ elevator, Fort William, 
has been leased by the R. B. McLean 
Co., Winnipeg, which will take over its 
operation at once. The elevator has a 
capacity of 40,000 bus, and has a large 
drying plant. 

There is still very little inquiry for any 
rye flour products, and the market is ex- 
periencing a very dull trade. Prices 
stand same as a week ago. Best patent 
flour is selling at $6.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; 
medium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 

Vancouver has handled during the 
present crop year, beginning Sept. 1, 
more grain for ocean shipment than in 
the whole 12 months of 1920-21. The 
quantity to Dec. 1 was just under 100,000 
bus. There is considerable optimism in 
western Canada as to the future of Van- 
couver as a grain port. 

The government of Manitoba says the 
average price to farmers for wheat so 
far in this crop year has been $1 bu at 
country elevators. For oats the aver- 
age is 33c, and for barley 44c. The aver- 
age for the previous crop of wheat was 
$1.83. Production of wheat in this prov- 
ince in 1921 was 48,122,000 bus, and the 
yield per acre 13%, bus. 

The railway companies of western 
Canada are discussing, with the business 
interests concerned, the formation of a 
joint freight classification committee to 
deal with matters of this kind over which 
there yn d be differences of opinion. The 
lines followed by a similar committee 
already formed in eastern Canada are 
suggested as a basis of procedure. 

The provincial governments of Mani- 
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toba and Saskatchewan are operating 
farm loan schemes on different plans, 
with a view to helping their farming 
population through the period of de- 
pression. As might be expected, the re- 
uests for loans are far in excess of the 
unds available, and rates of interest 
necessary to cover costs are no lower 
than the banks and loan companies 
charge. L. E. Gray. 





EFFECT OF HIGH FREIGHTS 


Secretary of Agriculture Points Out Results 
of Transportation Costs on the Agri- 
cultural Situation 


Picking up an agricultural state, trans- 
porting it physically 100 .to 300 miles 
from its natural market and setting it 
down again—a physical impossibility, of 
course—is accomplished in economical ef- 
fect, says the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his annual report, by “the simple 
process of marking up the transportation 
cost a few cents per 100 pounds.” 

The effect of high freight rates on the 
farmers of the country during the past 
year or more of radical downward re- 
adjustment of farm produce prices is 
thus outlined by the Secretary, who de- 
scribes the situation more in detail as 
follows: 

“The cost of getting farm products 
from the farm to the consumer’s table 
has increased tremendously during the 
past three years. The freight charge is 
very nearly doubled, and in some cases 
more than doubled. When wheat was 
selling at $2.50 per bu, corn at $1.75, cat- 
tle and hogs at $16@22 per 100 lbs, cot- 
ton at 30c per lb, the increased freight 
rate was not a serious matter. It amount- 
ed to but a few cents, relatively, and 
was a small item in the total price. But 
with wheat at $1, corn at 48c, cattle and 
hogs at $7@10 per 100 lbs, cotton at 17 
@20c (all these being primary market 
prices, not farm prices), the addition of 
even 10c per bu or per 100 lbs imposes 
a burden grievous to be borne. 

“When farm prices are ruinously low, 
any addition to the freight charge means 
added distress. At the present time the 
cost of getting some farm products to 
market is greater than the amount the 
farmer himself receives in net return, 
and the heaviest freight burden natural- 
ly falls on those farmers who live in our 
great surplus producing states. 

“Not only do the very large advances 
in freight rates impose a heavy burden 
on the producers of grain and live stock, 
cotton, and wool, but on the growers of 
vegetables and fruits as well. Indeed, 
some of the latter have been compelled 
to see their products waste in the fields 
because the’prices offered at the consum- 
ing markets were not large enough to 
pay the cost of packing and transporta~- 
tion. 

“This transportation matter is one of 
vital importance to agriculture. The 
country has been developed on the low 
long haul. Land values, crops, and farm- 
ing practices in general have been ad- 
justed to this development. Large ad- 
vances in freight rates, therefore, while 
bearable in a time of high prices, if con- 
tinued are bound to involve a remaking 
of our —_- map. The simple 
process of marking up the transporta- 
tion cost a few cents per 100 lbs has 
the same effect on a surplus produc- 
ing state as picking it up and setting it 
down 100 to 300 miles farther from 
market. - 

“Agriculture is depressed until the 
rates are lowered or until population and 
industry shift to meet this new condi- 
tion. Any marked change in long-estab- 
lished freight rates, therefore, means a 
rearrangement of production in many 
sections, and for a time at least favors 
some areas at the expense of others. 

“More than this, inasmuch as our heavy 
consuming population is massed so large- 
ly near the eastern coast and our phn a 
is peetuare long distances in the interior, 
substantial advances in transportation 
costs have the effect of imposing a dif- 
ferential against our own producers in 
favor of their competitors in forei 
lands, especially to the south of us, who 
have the benefit of cheap water trans- 
portation, and who, in many cases, can 
lay down their products on our eastera 
coast more cheaply than our own people 
can ship their products to the same 
points by rail.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


There is a feeling of gladness over the 
waning of 1921, not only in the flour 
trade but in most other lines of com- 
mercial activity. This is not because of 
pleasure at seeing the time speed away, 
but because the last twelve months have 
marked the most radical period of re- 
adjustment that has ever occurred in 
American business. 

Prices of all commodities have fallen 
from ten to fifty per cent below 
what they were a year ago, bringing 
about immense losses but, in the main, 
the storm has been safely weathered. 
Those who have an ounce of optimism in 
their make-up, and most all have at least 
that much, are looking forward to 1922 
to bring about better and safer condi- 
tions for business operations. They all 
feel that the worst is over, and that 
whatever change comes must therefore 
be for the betterment of general condi- 
tions. 

Never before has the wheat market 
been in a position where it could drop 
one dollar per bushel, and by the same 
token, the flour market has never been 
in a like position; but with all the terrific 
decrease in prices, failures in the flour 
business throughout the country have 
been numerically few, and proportionate- 
ly fewer than might have been expected, 

When the heavy demand for goods im- 
mediately following the armistice was 
satisfied there was a decided slump in 
business, followed by a large amount of 
unemployment and a generally dissatis- 
fied feeling, accompanied by a great deal 
of business depression. Drastic read- 
justment and curtailed production were 
necessary, but they were slow in coming, 
and the changes wrought by them were 
not immediately felt, although subse- 
quently, of course, they had a very great 
effect upon general conditions. 

The value of all stocks of merchan- 
dise showed very heavy declines. Ef- 
forts of distributors to pass this loss on 
to the public created great irregularity 
of prices and, naturally, restricted buy- 
ing, but now the principal part of these 
stocks has been worked off, and the 
necessity for replenishing is gradually 
being felt. 

The change that is taking place is 
shown every day in the character of the 
reports coming from various fields of 
business. A few months ago these re- 
ports were of an entirely different com- 
plexion, showing decreased activity, can- 
cellation of orders, threats of strikes, 
business failures and a large army of un- 
employed labor. Now they give quite a 
different picture in increased activity, 
peaceful wage adjustment, the reopening 
of industrial plants, a heavy decrease in 
a labor and a better feeling 
all round. Therefore it is with a feeling 
of satisfaction and increased safety that 
most business men are looking forward 
to the coming year. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 

The general feeling in the flour mar- 
ket this week was more optimistic, al- 
though this was not because of increased 
business. There was a little more inquiry, 
which indicates that buyers are begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of replenishing 
stocks. Some inquiry came from foreign 
markets, and it was reported that over 
30,000 bbls of clears had been sold for 
export. 

Canadian mills are still a controlling 
factor in both the export’ and domestic 
markets, because of. offerings of very 


good flour at prices below the level of the 
American mills, but they have done no 
large amount of business lately. 

Quotations: spring first patent, $8@ 
8.75; standard patent, $6.50@7; first 
clears, $4.50@5.25; soft winter straights, 
$5.50@5.80; hard winter straights, $6@ 
6.50; first clears, $4.50@5.25; rye, $5.25 
@5.75,—all in jute. 

EXPORTERS CAUTIONED 

A recent cable from reliable sources 
states that American exporters should, 
until further notice, demand payment 
against documents in New York, for all 
shipments intended for Salonika, Greece, 
and as there are frequently many in- 
quiries in the flour market from that 
quarter of the globe, flour exporters 
should be directly interested. The cable 
states that exporters in Salonika are not 
able to take up documents, as the Greek 
bank consortium does not sell them ex- 
change. Because of this situation there 
now lies in the custom house English 
goods amounting in value to many thou- 
sands of dollars. To avoid the loss that 
would naturally attend flour shipments, 
American flour exporters should be par- 
ticularly careful with regard to the mat- 
ter of payment. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENT 


Philanthropic members of the Produce 
Exchange are making preparations for 
the usual year-end entertainment for 
poor children of the downtown section of 
New York. The customary circus acts 
will be presented, including trick ponies, 
dogs, acrobats, clowns and all that goes 
with an entertainment of this kind, ex- 
cept the peanuts and pink lemonade. 
These will be substituted by boxes con- 
taining toys. 

NOTES 


Work on the Produce Exchange Lunch- 
eon Club has progressed so far that it 
seems safe to predict that it will be 
opened not later than Jan. 15. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were Harry G. Randall, vice president 
and general manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and John S. 
Pillsbury, vice president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

S. R. Strisik intends starting in the 
flour brokerage business on his own ac- 
count Jan. 1, and will have an office in 
the Produce Exchange. He will repre- 
sent the Christian Mills, Minneapolis, and 
the Imperial Flour Mills Co., of Wichita, 
Kansas. 

The Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., New- 
ark, N. J., announces the appointment 
of C. D. Sutton to the staff. Mr. Sutton, 
who has had wide experience in the ma- 
turing and bleaching of flour, will con- 
fine his activities to the introduction of 
the Agene Process. 

T. M. Merritt and J. J. Critchley have 
formed a concern to be known as Mer- 
ritt, Critchley & Co., to become operative 
Jan. 1, with offices in the Produce Ex- 
change. Both principals of this concern 
have been for several years connected 
with the General Trading Corporation. 

Frederick I. Hicks, secretary of the 
Broenniman Export Corporation, will 
sail Jan. 4 on the Nieuw Amsterdam to 
visit his firm’s connections in United 
Kingdom and northern European mar- 
kets. Mr. Hicks expects to remain 
abroad approximately two months. The 
Broenniman Export Corporation is the 
general export agent for the Standard 
Milling Co. 


BALTIMORE 
BattrmoreE, Mbp., Dec. 24.—Flour 


braced up after Wednesday, with springs 
leading in the advance, and hard and 
soft winters bringing up the rear. De- 
mand was lacking, owing doubtless to 
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buyers being busy for Christmas, but all 
that will adjust itself before long. With 
wheat up 15@20c bu from the late bot- 
tom, flour is relatively cheap at a gain 
of only 25@50c bbl. 

Springs were strong but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. These 
figures are unchanged from a week ago, 
but 25c higher than on Tuesday, and 
represent the nominal trading range of 
the market. Many mills are asking 25c 
more. Standard patent sold at $6.50, 
cotton, early in the week, while a very 
reliable party claims to have had a bid 
of $7.25, jute, for January-February 
shipment turned down by his mill. Some 
mills are asking up to $8, cotton, for 
short patent, while others are offering to 
sell the same thing for $7.50. Prices are 
very irregular, with demand limited even 
at quotations. 

Hard winters were upward but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $7@ 
7.25; straights, $6.50@6.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. There 
was some trading done early, notably in 
straights down to $6.25, cotton, or less, 
but demand has been trifling for all 
grades, especially at the higher rates now 
generally asked. The tendency seems to 
be to leave hard winters and return to 
springs at the market difference, on the 
ground that the northwestern product is 
more satisfactory on this crop. 

Soft winters were firmer and more 
salable, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.25@6.50; near-by straights, $5.25@ 
5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in 
wood; 5@l15c less in jute, or 15@25c in 
bulk. Near-by short patent, a fine one, 
sold yesterday at $6, bulk. This is 25c 
lower than the best Ohio brands can be 
had for, though early in the week they 
were offered as low as $6.40, cotton. 
Near-by straights sold early at $4.75, 
bulk, or $5, cotton, and at the close 
brought up to $5.25, bulk, or $5.50, cot- 
ton, for something strictly fancy, with 
good country stock offered today at 
$5.35, cotton, without takers. There was 
apparently no export business, yet the 
feeling is general that, after the holidays, 
trading will become much more active. 

City mills ran lightly and reported de- 
mand quiet, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their prices on flour, 
but further advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 19,911 
bbls; destined for export, 4,012. 


FLOUR FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
opened bids this week for supplying the 
state institutions with flour for the next 
three months, and awarded contracts for 
about 1,900 bbls—1,400 hard wheat pat- 
ent, basis $6.40 in 98-lb cottons, and 500 
soft winter straight (near-by), basis 
$5.40 in 98-lb cottons, about half of the 
purchases to be hauled by buyer, from 
store, and the other half to be delivered 
by seller to cars, boat or institutions 
within the city limits, as may be desired. 

Drury, Lazenby & Co., Inc., secured 
the contract to furnish the hard wheat 
patent, while J. Ross Myers and some 
out-of-town party captured the award 
for soft winter straight. Those who lost 
out in the competition say the successful 
bidders will be lucky if they get a new 
dollar for an old one, though this doubt- 
less is only sour grapes, as the man who 
got the bulk of the contract claims to 
have cleaned up 50c bbl on it, already. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
6,748 bbls flour and 1,331,959 bus grain 
—554,396 wheat, 660,134 corn, and 117,- 
429 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Dec. 24, 122,780 bus; year ago, 
24,632, Range of prices this week, 56@ 
62c; last year, 85@90c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Dec. 24, 1,156,237 bus; same 
period last year, 1,404,959. Range of 
prices this week, $1.144%,@1.18%; last 
year, $1.65@1.8414. 

Visitors of the week were John S. 
Pillsbury, vice president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and E. G. Grimes, of the Car- 
gill Commission Co., grain, Minneapolis; 
Fred. C. Tullis, sales manager eastern 
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department Thomas Page Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas; O. A. Talbott, president 
O. A. Talbott Co., grain, Keokuk, Iowa. 

The Belt Seed Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
with $300,000 capital stock, par value 
$100, to handle seeds of all kinds, has 
been incorporated by William H. G. and 
Donald K. Belt, and Clifton S. Brown. 

A collector for J. W. Crook, proprie- 
tor of a chain of 100 retail grocery stores 
in this city, was held up last Monday 
and robbed of $4,500, his collections from 
18 stores. Mr. Crook was fully insured 
for his loss. 

It is reported that Albert G. Taylor, 
38 years old, who for the last 15 years 
conducted a flour and feed business at 
Glenville, Pa., committed suicide last 
Monday by hanging himself from a 
rafter in his warehouse. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Cooperage Co., 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
wooden barrels in the country, will build 
a $300,000 branch on the property of the 
American Sugar Refining Co., at Locust 
Point, Baltimore, to be in operation next 
spring. The plant will have an annual 
capacity of over 500,000 bbls, and will 
employ about 125 workmen. 

Beginning Jan. 15, a new fortnightly 
freight service will be established be- 
tween Baltimore and Liverpool by the 
White Star Line, and between Baltimore 
and Manchester by the Leyland Line, 
with the Atlantic Transport Line to act 
as local agent for both. All three lines 
are subsidiaries of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., which owns and con- 
trols 116 steamers, aggregating 1,250,000 
tons. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 24.—The mar- 
ket has been dead all week. The week’s 
output establishes a new low for 1921, 
and is but a little more than half of that 
for the corresponding week in 1920. 
Some of the mills have not turned a 
wheel and others have run on a greatly 
reduced capacity. Even inquiry has been 
limited to necessities by jobbers, retailers 
and the trade generally. 

Price has not appeared to be a factor. 
It has been a case of coming in and get- 
ting what was needed for immediate use 
and paying for it. One miller summed 
up the situation by saying that he might 
as well ask $12 as $8 for patents; the 
trade would take what it wanted and no 
more, with prices a secondary considera- 
tion. Millers look for some improve- 
ment early in 1922. 

There is a good deal of adverse com- 
ment on the tariff bill now pending be- 
fore Congress. It is held that it is plain 
discrimination against millers here when 
a duty of 25c per bu is proposed on 
wheat imported from Canada. ‘This 
would amount to a tax of about $1.75 
on every barrel of flour manufactured 
here from Canadian wheat, while Cana- 
dian flour of the same grade could be 
imported at 98c per bbl. Just how mill- 
ers here could overcome such a handicap 
is not plain. 

Prices of spring wheat flours are about 
steady. Some mills have made slight 
concessions, but prices have not stood 
the test of real business, and are about 
99 per cent nominal. The quotations: 
patents, $8.15@8.30 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.50; straights, 

7.90@8, cotton 98’s, local; bakers pat- 
ent, $7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston: 
first clears, $5.15@6, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $5.50@6; low grade, M@@ 
4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat flours have shared in the 
general apathy. There have been a few 
light sales, and there is still a little old 
business as a reserve. Farmers have sold 
wheat rather more freely, but offerings 
have been mostly in the shape of odd 
loads. Prices on winter straights have 
been shaded 5c, with established brands 
offered at $5.90@5.95 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

The rye trade is at a standstill. Mills 
have a few old orders that they are 
cleaning up. Prices are generally lower, 
with concessions of as much as 20c on 
some of the best white brands that are 
now offered at $6 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands slow to 
stagnation, with nominal prices un- 
changed. 

The buckwheat flour market lacks pep. 
The weather has turned colder, and it 





may speed up a little. However, mills 
here are not pushing trade; the margin 
of profit is too close, particularly with it 
the practice of retailers to turn back 
everything in the early spring not sold. 
Mills are asking 5c per lb, in small sacks, 
some cutting this figure to 23c for 5-lb 
bags. 

Feed prices are working higher. Some 
mills are sold ahead, and will be for 
some time at the present rate of output, 
and those not sold up, have only lim- 
ited lots to sell regular customers in 
mixed cars. It would be practically im- 
possible to buy a straight car, and mills 
are capitalizing the scarcity to include 
some flour in all sales. The going prices: 
spring bran, $28@31 ton, sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, $31; winter bran, 
$29, sacked, local; spring middlings, $30 
@35, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$32; winter middlings, $31, sacked, local. 
Rye feed closely cleaned up at $27 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feeds 
steady, with little change in prices. Corn 
meal, table quality, slightly higher at 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ...cccccscevcecs 4,700 25 
Last Week ccccecccccccvcce 6,400 34 


Of this week’s total, 2,900 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 
400 rye. 

NOTES 

Included among the trustees elected 
at the annual meeting of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce is George Motley, 
of the Moseley & Motley Milling Co. 

David C. Vann, manager of the Mon- 
roe County Farm Bureau, has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1. He has made an ex- 
cellent record, and among other things is 
given the credit for heading a movement 
for better seed. 

The buildings of the Genesee Valley 
Macaroni Co., Mount Morris, have been 
sold to Philip Zanghi and _ Serafino 
Micheli, members of the company. The 
machinery was not included, and this will 
be sold separately. The plant will prob- 
ably be reopened. Disagreement among 
members of the company is given as the 
reason for the sale, which was made to 
satisfy claims. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—Another dull 
week is reported in the local flour mar- 
ket. The volume of business is still far 
below normal, buyers showing no interest 
in the market, even when most attractive 
prices are quoted. The tendency to cut 
prices from open quotations has had 
rather the opposite effect on prospective 
buyers. This apparent weakness on the 
part of millers has had a bad effect upon 
buyers, for they look for a still lower 
market to prevail. The advance in prices 
this week did not result in any increase 
in demand, it being the general belief in 
the trade that the advance was fictitious. 

Reports of low stocks held by retail- 
ers and some of the jobbers are current, 
but this condition does not apply to the 
big bakers or *wholesalers, who have 
enough on hand, or on the way from the 
West, to supply current needs, and pos- 
sibly to lap over into the new year. Re- 
ceipts during the week were light. 
Wholesale stocks are ample, while con- 
siderable flour is still in storage here. 

All branches of the trade seem to feel 
easy regarding the future, although it is 
evident to every one that a tremendous 
increase in buying must take place in 
the early weeks of the new year. Dis- 
tributors and bakers, perhaps more than 
ever, apparently expect something to 
happen in January that will indicate the 
probable future trend of the market. 

Prices on spring wheat flours show an 
advance of 15@35c bbl for the week on 
open quotations. Hard and soft winter 
grades are 10@25c bbl higher. Rye flour 
remains dull, with no material change in 
prices. Corn meal and oatmeal in fair 
demand and unchanged. 


NOTES 


Louis Willer, baker, Springfield, Mass., 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,087; assets, 
none. Among the creditors appear the 
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David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, and 
John G. Larrabee, New York. 

The Lawrence Cereal Co., Inc., Law- 
rence, Mass., has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital, and the Wayland Grain 
Co., Inc., with $25,000. Howard W. Par- 
menter is president of the latter, and 
William F. Smith treasurer. 

The grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on Dec. 23, voted to 
accept the national trade rules covering 
transactions in feedstuffs, as put. forth 
by the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association. The rules now go before 
the directors of the chamber for con- 
firmation. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Some at- 
tempt was made to get a little more 
money for flour, asking prices being 20 
@25c er than last week, but there 
was no difficulty in getting fair-sized lots 
of the finest patent and also bakers at 
previous quotations. Millers reported 
trade very quiet to extremely dull, those 
in the latter class being the most dis- 
couraged lot of millers since the war 
ended. With wheat 4@7c higher than 
last week and no buyers at the old 
prices, the situation seemed hopeless to 
them. They have no orders on the books 
worth mentioning, and are anxious to 
keep their mills running, as they must 
have the feed. 

There is little doubt that the big buy- 
ers are in need of supplies and are only 
holding off until the turn of the year. 
All that is needed, in the opinion of mill- 
ers, is a firm or steady wheat market for 
a few days longer. The mills having 
first clears to sell claim the situation is 
strong and it would be easy to clean up 
at a shading under asking prices, while 
second clears are unsalable and stocks 
liberal. 

Rye flour is unsettled and _ lower. 
White is offered at $6 and dark at $5.75 
to the city trade. 

The output of the mills here has fallen 
off as was expected, and there will be 
less next week. The export trade is 
limited for patents, and the mills here 
grinding bonded wheat will turn out 
much less next week. In fact it will be 
a short run, as everything will be shut 
down until next Tuesday. 

Local prices to retailers were advanced 
25c yesterday, and it is said they will 
be maintained on the finest family pat- 
ent. That class of flour is held at $8.25, 
and bakers 25c less, but there are others, 
and these run down 50@75c less. 

Kansas mill agents here are doing a 
little business, but only with their old 
trade. The outlook is favorable, they 
claim, for a good demand after Jan. 1. 
The range of prices continues wide and 
a little higher as a rule, due, it is claimed, 
to the advance in wheat. Short patent 
was quoted at $7@7.45, and standard at 
$6@6.75, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian fancy patent was offered at 
$7 and bakers at $6.75, track, Buffalo, 
but no business was reported. 

Bran and standard middlings are again 
higher, and no difficulty was found in 
getting an advance of $1 over last week 
for those feeds, while others are un- 
changed and generally weak, especially 
red dog. There appears to be a heavy 
accumulation of the heavy feeds, and 
considerable anxiety to start a buying 
movement. 

According to dealers here, stocks of 
feed in the country are light, and with 
good, old-time winter prevailing at pres- 
ent, and likely to last, they feel that 
feed will be wanted, and as it is hard 
to get from the mills, prices will hold 
and may go higher. The big jobbers are 
said to be buying all the bran and mid- 
dlings they can get for shipment. The 
mills have nothing to offer except in 
mixed cars, to encourage the buying of 
flour mostly. 

There are offerings of ex-lake feeds 
under the mill prices, and for quick ship- 
ment, but this stock will be easily 
cleaned up, it is believed, with the mills 
not likely to operate heavily for sev- 
eral weeks. There were no offerings of 
Canadian feeds and no prospect of any 
coming on the market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was active, al- 
though prices were higher, while table 
meal was lower. Hominy feed was 
stronger, and offerings light. Gluten 
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feed ges Pao and ow more liberal at 
easier — Cottonseed meal easier, 
and little doing. Oil meal weak, asking 
price being $47, but it was obtainable 
at $46.50 from some sellers. These 
feeds are all considered too high under 
present conditions. Brewers’ grains are 
offered at $30 and distillers’ at $44, 
track, Buffalo, and some business was 
reported. Milo quiet and steady. ; 

Buckwheat offerings are light, but 
there were sales below asking prices this 
week. The outlook, however, is for 
nothing under $1.80, track, Buffalo, dur- 
ing the rest of the cro Buckwheat 
flour moves slowly, aithough weather 
conditions are favorable. he best is 
offered at $3.25 in 5-lb paper sacks, de- 
livered, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats quiet and lower. Oat hulls, 
reground, not offered in any quantity, 
ant higher prices than quoted are asked. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


WMiour Pet. of 

output activity 
Diels WOOK. 2 cc ccceccvevese 109,842 66 
BA WOES wesc sedsccocosas 121,275 73 
HOSP GRO coe cic devvcverve 58,500 35 
Two years ago .........+.5 114,500 69 
Three years ago ......... 145,250 87 


NOTES 

Another cargo of 21,000 bbls flour 
from Canada arrived at this port yester- 
day. This is booked for export during 
January. 

A year ago stocks of wheat in store 
were 6,402,600 bus, and afloat 4,665,000; 
corn in store, 1,000,000 bus; oats, 3,019,- 
000; barley, 618,000; rye, 317,000. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 2,176,300 bus, of which 1,525,- 
000 were wheat, 1,383,000 coming from 
Canadian ports. A year ago the re- 
ceipts were 2,952,000 bus grain, 2,600,000 
being wheat from Canada, and all the 
other grains from the same ports. 

Grain in store and afloat at this port 
today is as follows, in bushels: 


Afloat Store 
Wheat—American . 4,194,218 2,560,000 
COMREIOR 2iccecsese 19,984,448 4,920,000 
Corn—American ....... 3,271,730 2,200,000 
Oats—American ....... 3,760,925 4,100,000 
eT eee 533,017 935,000 
Barley—American ..... = sseees 750,000 
COMOGIOR ....-0.02. 386,300 203,000 
Rye—American ........ 665,999 300,000 
COMOGIOR .. 20. evens 652,154 306,000 


E. BAanGasser. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssuren, Pa., Dec. 24.—That flour 
sales of the week just ending would be 
below “par” was anticipated, and no ex- 
traordinary efforts were made by flour 
dealers. Sales were few, small and for 
immediate delivery. A number of dis- 
trict sales agencies and leading jobbing 
houses did not go to the trouble of send- 
ing their salesmen out on the road. 

The general sentiment of the flour 
trade here is that right after Jan. 1 there 
will be an increased volume of flour sold. 
This is based on the fact that a number 
of large consumers have not placed their 

uirements in full and are running on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. All kinds of 
prices for flour have prevailed during the 
past week, and in some instances offer- 
ings of Kansas flour were at very low 
prices. 

The family trade is reported brisk, 
and dealers who handle nationally ad- 
vertised flours are having marked suc- 
cess. Bakers report sales of the past 
week exceptionally brisk, especially in 
the fancy cake, fruit cake and pastry 
lines. Bread sales showed a slight fall- 
ing off, but this was to be expected. 

-rices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.75@7.75, and hard win- 
ter $6@7.25, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 
Clears and ryes unchanged, with fair 
demand. 

The millfeed market showed little ac- 
tivity, and prices ruled as _ follows: 
standard middlings, $27@27.50; flour 
middlings, $82@32.50; red dog, $38.50@ 
39; spring wheat bran, $28@28.50. 

WILL ENLARGE BAKERY 

Thomas J. Green, manager of the Pur- 
ity Baking Co., which operates three 
stores in Harrisburg, Pa., has announced 
that, owing to increased business, the 
company will remove the bakery plant 
now at the corner of Strawberry and 
Dewberry streets to 1315 Market Street, 
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where a model bakery and lunchroom 
will be installed. 
CLAIMS CORN CHAMPIONSHIP 

The corn raising championship of the 
world is claimed by Frank Donmoyer, a 
farmer of North Lebanon, who says that 
he harvested 763 bus corn from a seven- 
acre plot this fall, an average of 109 
bus per acre. The average surpasses 
that of a farmer in Shelby, Ind., whose 
crop averaged 101.6 bus per acre and 
who was awarded the corn raising cham- 
pionship at the International i and 
Grain Show in Chicago. 


NOTES 

E. A. Kirk has opened a window bak- 
ery at Charleroi, Pa. 

A. M. Conners, secretary of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a business 
visitor to Pittsburgh the past week. 

Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against the Wentzel 
Baking Co., of Homestead, Pa. Cred- 
itors’ claims total over $700. 

The suit of Hoffer & Garman, Inc., 
millers of Harrisburg, Pa., against the 
West Side Baking Co., in "the Dauphin 
County court, has been continued until 
the January term. 

Isaac C. Bond, aged 76, a veteran 
miller, died at his home in Buckhannon, 
W. Va., on Dec. 13, after a brief illness 
of pneumonia. He is survived by his 
widow and two children. 

The flour and feed business of A. K. 
Kulp, Pottstown, Pa., was recently sold 
to Lawrence Levengood, who has been 
connected with the Kulp firm for many 
years. Mr. Kulp retires, owing to ill 
health. 

Application will be made on Jan. 6 for 
incorporation of the United Flour Mills, 
of Reading, Pa., by D. Wellington, Hen- 
ry D. and Elmer W. Dietrich, who will 
have a capital of $400,000. The corpo- 
ration will manufacture flour and other 
cereals, 

The Hepler flour mill, near Cherry 
Run, Pa., was burned on the night of 
Dec. 14, the entire mill and equipment 
and a quantity of grain being consumed. 
The loss was over $10,000, with partial 
insurance. The mill was owned by Fos- 
ter and Karl Hepler. 

E. L. and Ralph C. Riffert, of Read- 
ing, Pa., and Daniel J. Cave, of Hazle- 
ton, Pa., will apply for a charter, on 
Jan. 9, under the name of the Oley Mill- 
ing Co., with a capital of $30.000, to deal 
in flour and other food articles manu- 
factured from grain and cereals. 

The Schlotzhauer Baking Co., of Lan- 
caster, Pa,, hag instituted suit against 
Roy P. Cole, of Springfield, Mass., on a 
charge of false pretense. It is alleged 
that Cole was ordered to install eight gas 
savers in the ovens of the bakery, and 
installed only one, collecting the money 
for eight. 

In honor of James J. McVeigh, bread 
manager of the National Biscuit Co., 
East Liberty branch, the sales and pro- 
duction department tendered him a din- 
ner in the cafeteria at the East Liberty 
plant, Dec. 22. Mr. McVeigh was pre- 
sented with a pen and a pencil, the 
presentation speech being made by Mc- 
Charton C. Frantz. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA . 

Puiaperpni1a, Pa., Dec. 24.—Trade in 
flour this week was slow, and the market 
developed little change. Some grades 
were held firmer in sympathy with the 
strength of wheat, but buyers were amply 
supplied for current needs and showed 
little disposition to follow any advance. 
Business is generally slow during the 
holidays, but is more apparent than 
usual. 

NOTES 

By auction, on Wednesday, 15 shares 
of the Keebler-Weyl Baking Co. sold at 
$26 per share. 

Clarence Woolman, formerly with S. 
C. Woolman & Co., of this city, but 
now of the firm of Hales, Edwards & 
Co., Chicago, was here this week renew- 
ing old acquaintances. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





The Associated Press is authority for 
the statement that Herbert Hoover is 


December 28, 1921: 


American Secretary of Commerce “Goo- 
ver,’ and 1,000,000 little Russians who 
eat American meals thank Mr. “Goover” 
for their daily bread. 


“Goover” to all Russian newspapers and 
newspaper readers. The English initial 
“H” has no exact equivalent in the Rus- 
sian language, so they have made the 








Wheat Crop by Grades 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the percentages of spring and winter wheat of 
the 1921 and 1920 crops falling into the various grades, based on reports from about 5,000 


mill and elevator operators: 
SPRING WHEAT 








No. No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 Under 5 

State— 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
WERCOMMIR oc ic ccc ccceee 2.7 6.7 16.5 15.2 25.1 25.4 25.6 20.8 19.7 18.8 10.4 14.1 
Minnesota ........-.+++ 6.6 68 12.3 8.0 30.9 146 28.9 19.8 17.0 27.6 6.3 23.4 
BOE. cas cscescccccccece 8.1 4.2 12.5 15.2 27.9 19.2 26.6 19.7 18.8 16.8 12.2 25.9 
North Dakota sacgeeuse 14.0 31.7 22.2 18.9 29.7 18.0 20.6 141 10.0 106 3.6 6.7 
South Dakota ......... 16.7 2.6 22.7 6.3 80.56 89 17.0 14.9 99 19.9 4.2 48.5 
BHODTARMR coc cvccccecces 11.2 7.38 29.6 14.1 26.9 17.1 17.4 15.8 9.4 148 6.5 30.9 
BEOMEAMR cccccccseccese 74.7 64.6 18.2 20.7 6.6 101 14 3.1 a | 9 = 6 
WHOGRIEE cccccccvcccvee 70.0 30.8 19.8 27.6 10.7 . 22.5 é 15.0 ae 3.9 - 3 
GHD nc ccsccccccecs 38.3 33.0 37.3 30.6 13.8 19.4 7.2 87 165 4.7 1.9 3.7 
New Mexico ........... oe O89 e+ 32.6 ° 19.2 4.2 2.1 a 3 
WOU -cccvcvocecscvcses - 88.6 25.9 40.1 61.6 17.1 17.2 56.6 6.0 3.4 3 2 0 
DED ca coccscccecocséoe 37.8 26.9 41.6 49.6 13.6 15.7 38 3.4 27 18 4132 = 2.6 
Washington 22.0 20.0 44.2 86.4 25.9 28.5 6.9 10.9 12 3.1 8 1.1 
GEE nee coccescvccere 60.0 45.3 37.6 83.9 96 141 23 41 5 41.8 ° 8 

United States ...... 24.1 24.0 25.6 20.8 24.2 166 15.1 12.8 7.9 11.8 3.1 14.0 

WINTER WHEAT 
No, 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 Under 5 

State— 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
WOW WOE onc ccccccccne 18.6 18.4 48.4 67.1 25.4 18.8 7.6 46 2.7 9 3.3 22 
Pennsylvania .........- 12.3 18.4 48.6 62.2 27.6 22.3 8.1 7.9 2.3 2.9 1.2 1.3 
ee re 12.2 26.1 39.8 45.2 25.6 19.0 142 7.6 66 2.0 2.8 1.1 
Pere 16.2 42.5 49.8 40.7 19.3 118 98 34 3.3 a Be 3.2 
GERD ve vewscccccccdiccee 6.9 22.4 41.0 48.1 33.2 20.1 18.1 6.7 42 #£1.7 16 861.0 
PE, wesc 006 0:006sc08 5.7 14.4 86.9 60.1 35.7 22.9 14.4 87 49 2.4 24 1.5 
EE 0.09 6h40 24.3 0.0806 8.3 22.2 48.9 47.8 29.4 19.9 12.9 7.1 38356 2.0 2.0 1.6 
REPO: ca Sect cdcsccce 12.6 20.2 49.3 60.4 26.3 19.2 82 66 26 238 1.1 1.4 
. bo5d ode sd6d00 60000 98 15.7 44.6 45.1 30.6 28.1 106 7.7 2.4 21 2.0 1.3 
SS err ee ree 3.8 19.7 24.2 47.8 35.0 21.1 22.8 80 92 2.4 6.0 1.0 
Nebraska 23.4 21.4 47.0 42.9 21.8 20.9 65.9 94 16 3.5 3 1.9 
Kansas ..... 24.2 38.4 39.9 86.2 21.5 16.7 9.8 69 383 2.3 1.3 5 
Kentucky 4.3 10.5 86.2 42.3 35.6 23.3 16.9 12.8 6.3 6.1 1.7 5.0 
WON. vo vce ccccesce 8.2 9.8 39.4 42.6 32.6 29.3 13.5 125 42 389 2.1 1.5 
Oe Eee re eT ee 13.7 28.3 27.6 21.8 86.7 17.7 14.7 1656 6.3 12.2 2.1 9.0 
Oklahoma .......+...+. 9.2 82.4 34.7 41.8 34.2 16.8 140 62 6.7 2.0 2.2 8 
BER oc ccvecivccves 68.1 68.4 20.6 20.9 87 865 16 14 5 4 5 4 
COPOTRRS occ cncccdccts - 48.0 66.6 381.3 30.3 12.8 95 465 29 2.1 4 13 d 
DD wehweedinevédones 29.9 32.9 60.4 62.6 13.1 12.5 2.4 1.8 6 2 3.6 a) 
Washington ........... 36.9 37.4 45.4 42.6 143 16.7 30 2.3 0 1.0 4 af 
RL, bateso4%0ese0008 49.4 41.3 34.0 40.9 11.2 112 44 3.8 oso 6 a 2.4 
GHMOOMER: 2 cede dc cs cet 66.7 42.1 26.38 30.4 11.8 160 2.4 66 21 3.1 " foe & 

United States ..... - 19.7 29.5 $9.9 42.0 25.1 18.2 10.2 67 386 24 1.6 1.2 





United States—Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat from the United States, with countries of destination, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, for the calendar years 1918, 1919 and 1920, and 
the fiscal years from 1911-12 to 1916-17,'in bushels (000’s omitted): 















To— 1920 1919 1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-1: 
Australia ..ccesccccecs e889 ese 1,507 1,087 
Austria and Hungary. 210 518 aes eve 371 
Azores and Madeira Is. aes Te ves ave 119 oT "83 "32 - 
BelBIWM $3 ccccceccscces 20,666 24,476 12,628 2,698 2,682 5,320 12,873 10,601 4,05 
BVGRE coc gcesccvcccecs 2,839 eee 17 ove 1,154 1,611 4 ewe - 
British East Africa .. 7 én — ove Kaa eos ose oes 
British South Africa.. 540 eae ee0 5 389 1,951 89 191 
Canada 1,422 26,493 4,714 6,244 19,664 4,125 8561 53 
Chile eos eee eee 526 3 aes re ee 
Colombia 7 164 234 166 228 389 32 
Coste RIGS ..ccscccces 21 coe wae 0% 105 222 209 123 5i 
CURB cect cseoscessess 29 23 1 50 250 53 52 46 2: 
WDORMAETE 26 cccscsesces er eee ° 1,157 1,655 2,754 870 415 485 
Dutch East Indies .... 199 ate eee eee _ 7 os 
pO Pr yr re re 1,107 is jms ee eee ow ae} eee _ 
PPARCO oo ccecvcvccscnes 26,445 27,591 6,386 16,253 21,802 49,878 5,537 4,932 36 
French Africa ........ 2,891 ees whe one awe 476 160 1,794 ee 
GOFMMARY cecceccosccce 8,246 Te a8 owe — 2,652 10,983 12,112 1,589 
Gibraltar ..c.ccccscsce 4,182 1,511 1,475 2,480 319 1,561 176 eee 
GFOCSO wiccesccscccece 1,415 96 coe 4,811 11,686 8,768 eee 299 
Guatemala ........... eee eee see eee eee 3 1 ae 
Honduras .....cccccsce 242 ve Tr eee eee ees one TT = 
Italy 32,110 38,265 16,337 13,746 31,441 47,122 1,840 7,217 533 
Japan ee 1 eee eee oes 14 768 4,628 4,179 708 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ..... ben epi aoe 190 838 686 39 236 325 
MEOBIGD co ccccccceveces 299 134 2 54 17 296 306 644 1,491 
MOTOCCO ccccescccccse 800 én ose ae ose eee ak oe eee 
Netherlands .......-.. 11,913 1,962 2,236 19,127 21,070 31,551 19,950 14,832 3,386 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ......... see eee eee 1 160 cos 
NOPway .c.cccccsccccs 798 1 383 3,156 1,838 2,504 72 eee eee 
Panama ...sseseecess 713 eee wee 96 599 18 4 6 1 
POTU cccccccccccccces ° 562 eee eee 246 1,326 1,016 21 190 190 
Philippine Islands .... 3 sve +06 oes 2 oe dee ‘ee «es — 
Portugal ...cccccsccecs 1,287 988 460 600 1,863 859 1,754 710 185 
Portuguese Africa .... “1 ove es 4 Lil sxe aes et —- 
Russia in Europe ..... 36 coe eee oes eee oe ves 247 43( 
Spain ..... Seccccecore 7,099 138 111 851 7,041 7,155 128 
Bweden ...ccccccssecs 1,013 one Te 5,386 4,786 4,093 273 
Switzerland .......... 367 6.134 1,500 6,045 182 520 eee 
Turkey in Europe .... 4 sae rr eee oes ose 
United Kingdom— 

England ......... 66,372 38,036 40,767 68,120 44,827 65,459 23,415 27,964 13,10: 

Scotland ........ ° 6,152 3,655 2,169 4,496 3,107 4,807 2,563 1,809 93° 

Ireland ........+. ow 4,844 3,128 210 5,358 5,615 5,644 2,048 1,776 1,727 
Uruguay ..cscccrvecece eee owe oe ose eee 372 one eee Sve 

DOCG  cccccesenes 218,287 148,086 111,177 149,831 173,274 259,642 92,394 91,603 30.16% 





‘Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 








1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 

September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338 432,465 
October 570,479 590,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,38" 
November 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,09 
December 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 617,460 
January 703,641 $387,712 995,931” 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,112 
February 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,373 
BEBGGM ccc eccsccce (veces 820,730 286,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,526 
per rre ree eee ee 535,417 148,319 608,774 1,139,574 537,728 366,672 172,30 
BN isc cccecsewt se! wecewe 517,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,999 
SOD eeccaicccesic secces 535,819 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,552 
SEE pe nda8s Kevedc cevcer 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,337 936,491 621,689 236,004 
BMBUS  occcicscce ceceds 454,000 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,845 
Totals ....... 2-++++ 6,887,000 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 
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Flour sales continued subnormal dur- 
ing the week in Pacific northwestern 
markets. Washington mills, both at tide- 
water and in the interior, have, however, 
not materially reduced operations, which 
are from 50 to 60 per cent of capacity, 
the output going principally to the Orient 
on old bookings. Cut-offs (clears) are 
still workable to Hongkong at $5.30 bbl, 
f.o.b., seaboard, but Japan is out of line 
with bids of $5.50, c.i.f., for cut-off. 
Hongkong bids of $5.10, f.o.b., seaboard, 
for straights do not interest port millers, 
although interior mills favorably situated 
as to lower wheat costs have worked 
some new business in straights for ex- 
ort. 

, Cables from the United Kingdom are 
infrequent, and business is shillings per 
sack from a workable basis. 

The most encouraging feature for fu- 
ture business in the Pacific Northwest is 
that the long drawn out contention for 
lower flour freight rates to the East and 
Southeast appears now to be definitely 
settled, as the carriers have intimated 
that they will not appeal to the courts 
from the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of Oct. 22, which made 
a 50 per cent reduction in the freight 
advance of August, 1920. This will re- 
sult in a decrease in the rate from Pa- 
cific northwestern points to Memphis 
from 81%c to Tle per 100 lbs, and to 
Chicago and St. Louis from 74%%c to 
65e. It will be impossible, however, to 
make the new rates effective by Dec. 27, 
as ordered by the Commission, and the 
carriers have been granted until Jan. 7 
to place them in effect. 

Top patents, basis cotton 98's, sea- 
board, are quoted: Montana, $7@7.85 
bbl; Kansas, $7@7.90; Dakota, $8.10@ 
8.60; Washington, made from Dakota 
and/or Montana and Pacific hard wheats, 
&6.80@7.60. Washington bakers patent 
is quoted at $6.15@6.30, basis 98’s, and 
blue-stem family patent at $6.50@6.75, 
basis 49’s. 

The millfeed market is strong.’ Colder 
weather has increased the demand local- 
ly, and the call from California is good, 
while Montana feeds have disappeared 
from this market. Washington mill-run, 
mixed cars, seaboard, is quoted at $19 
ton, delivered transit points. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: Flour Pct 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

Tals. WON os -canse0 52,800 20,789 39 

last week ........ 52,800 30,467 58 

Year’ ago ......... 52,800 17,949 34 

Two years ago..... 52,800 44,195 83 

Three years ago.... 46,800 55,673 119 

Four years ago..... 46,800 43,596 93 

ive years ago..... 40,800 22,762 55 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 34,457 60 
Last week ........ 57,000 34,919 61 
YoaP Se ssi verses 57.000 7,289 13 
Two years ago..... 57,000 60,450 106 
Three years ago.... 57,000 41,502 72 
Four years ago..... 57,000 52,092 91 
live years ago..... 57,000 29,628 51 


RESTRICTING LIABILITY 


Millers have recently had claims for 
damages presented by oriental consignees 
in export flour shipments, arising from 
certain Japanese steamship companies 
attempting to restrict their liability un- 
der a clause inserted in their ocean bills 
of lading, to the effect that “if any bags 


of grain, flour, coffee, cocoa or similar 
cargo be landed slack or torn, the con- 
signees shall accept such proportion of 
the sweepings as shall be allotted by the 
agents of the carrier, and the same shall 
be deemed full settlement of any claim 
for loss in weight.” 

Bills of lading issued by the Shipping 
Board omit the word flour in this clause, 
and other foreign carriers omit the 
clause altogether. 

The attempt of the Japanese lines to 
restrict their liability under this clause 
is apparently illegal under the Harter 
act, which provides that it is unlawful 
for an ocean carrier transporting mer- 
chandise between ports of the United 
States and any foreign ports to insert 
any clause in a bill of lading to relieve it 
from liability arising from negligence 
or from improper delivery of merchan- 
dise. Similar restrictions are contained 
in the British carriage of goods act. 

If the carriers could restrict their 
liability under such a clause, losses in 
transpacific shipments might eventually 
have to be borne by the shipper, since 
the so-called Pacific all-risks marine in- 
surance policies do not insure against 
such incidental damages as losses from 
tearing or breakage of sacks. 

Pacific Coast millers have protested 
against the attempt of ocean carriers to 
restrict liability under the above ciause, 
and it is probable that lines heretofore 
inserting it in bills of lading will omit 
it hereafter. 


TRADING RULES 


The Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle 
has adopted the following trading rules 
for coarse grains: Corn—Eastern No. 3 
yellow, bulk, contract grade; No. 4, 50c 
ton discount; No. 5, applicable at buyer’s 
option only, $2 ton discount. Oats— 
Local No. 2 or better, sacked, contract 
grade; No. 38, $1 ton discount; No. 4, 
applicable at buyer’s option only, $2 ton 
discount. Rye—No. 2 or better, sacked, 
weight not less than 54 lbs per bu, con- 
tract grade; No. 3, $1 ton discount; 
No. 4, applicable at buyer’s option only, 
$2 ton discount. Barley—No. 2 or bet- 
ter, sacked, contract grade; No. 3, 50c 
ton discount; No. 4, $1 ton discount; be- 
low 42 lbs per bu, applicable at buyer’s 
option only at discount of 50c ton for 
one pound or fraction per bushel under 
42 lbs. 


NOTES 


The Idaho Milling & Seed Co., of Poca- 
tello, Idaho, has leased its 50-bbl mill to 
H. J. and A. C. Piepgrass. 

A. O. Andersen & Co., importers and 
exporters, of Portland and Seattle, have 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
listing liabilities of $636,087 and assets of 
$363,960. 

The Kittitas (Wash.) County Farm 
Bureau will plant acre plats in different 
parts of the county to test the relative 
merits of different varieties of wheat 
under irrigation. 


C. W. Nelson, of Seattle, has resigned 


as sales manager of the Northwest 
Wheat Growers, Associated, which posi- 
tion he has held since July, prior to which 
he was manager of the Tri-State Ter- 
minal Co. 


An interesting feature at the annual 
meeting of the Washington Grain Grow- 
ers’, Shippers’ and Millers’ associations, 
to be held at Spokane, Jan. 26-27, will 
be a display of loaves of bread baked 
from flour made from the leading varie- 
ties of Washington wheats, milled un- 
mixed. 

The state department of agriculture 
estimates this year’s Washington wheat 
crop at 51,200,000 bus, based on reports 
from the licensed warehouses, against 
the federal estimate of 51,948,000 bus, 
and 37,000,000 a year ago. The present 


crop is the second largest ever harvest- 
ed, having been exceeded only by the 
1915 crop, which was 55,000,000 bus. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Dec. 24.—There was 
a moderate trade in the local flour mar- 
ket this week at steady prices. Export 
orders are still lacking. If the govern- 
ment buys flour for Russian relief, it is 
not thought the mills in this section will 
be able to compete with the East. Cur- 
rent list prices: family patents, $6.75; 
whole wheat, $5.95; graham, $5.75; bak- 
ers hard wheat, $6.80; bakers blue-stem 
patents, $6.35; valley soft wheat, $5.35; 
straights, $5. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Thig week .c..cces 57,000 . 60 
Last week .. -.- 57,000 41,674 . 73 
Year ago ... --. 48,000 9,055 18 
Two years ago..... 42,600 20,249 47 
Three years ago.... 40,500 31,312 77 
Four years ago.... 33,000 24,802 75 


The colder weather this week had a 
stimulating effect on millfeed. Sales 
were large, but no change was made in 
prices. Mill-run sold at $19 ton in mixed 
cars, and $20 in small lots at mill. 

There was a good demand for wheat 
throughout the week, but farmers’ offer- 
ings in all sections were very light. Clos- 
ing bids at the exchange: hard winter, 
$1.10; hard white, soft white, white club 
and northern spring, $1.09; red Walla, 
$1.04. 

Trading in the coarse grain division 
was of fair volume. Last bids: white 
oats, $27 ton; gray oats, $26; brewing 
barley, $26; feed barley, $24; No. 2 
eastern yellow corn, $23.50. 

NOTES 

Among the grain cargoes cleared this 
week was that on the Norwegian steamer 
Erviken, 350,000 bus wheat for Karachi, 
India. This is next to the largest cargo 
shipped this season. 

Reginald W. Hastings, a prominent 
grain man of this city, died at his home, 
Wednesday, after a few weeks’ illness. 
He was in charge of the Portland office 
of H. W. Collins, grain dealer, of 
Pendleton, and was formerly grain buy- 
er for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. Mr. 
Hastings was born in England, and came 
to Portland over 30 years ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Dec. 24.—Flour 
business has been confined to the imme- 
diate requirements of the trade. Reports 
indicate, however, that many of the car 
lot buyers among the bakers will be in 
the market for supplies shortly after the 
first of the new year. ' 

Mill prices, particularly for eastern 
flour, are slightly firmer than last week. 
There appears, however, a disposition on 
the part of California and north coast 
mills to continue to shave prices in an 
effort to stimulate business. Quotations 
are as follows: Dakota standard patent, 
$8.45 bbl; Dakota clears, $6.75; Montana 
standard patent, $7.60; Montana clears, 
$5.90; Dakota and Montana first patent, 
60c above standard patent; Kansas first 
patent, $7.65; Kansas standard, $7.25; 
eastern first clear, $4.80@5.10; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $6.20@ 
6.40 (dock); blue-stem cut-off, $5.60@ 
5.80,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

There is still considerable feed being 
offered from the North, but Montana 
mills appear to be finding a more ready 
and profitable market in the East, which 
has tended to strengthen the local mar- 
ket. White bran and mill-run are $22@23 
ton; eastern feed, $24@25; white mid- 
dlings, $38; low grade, $40@42. 


SELLS GRAIN FOR GROWERS 


Growers who have grain tied up in 
warehouses with money borrowed on it 
may put that grain into the hands of the 
California farm bureau exchange to sell; 
and any one wishing to obtain a loan on 
his grain held in warehouses for sale can 
borrow from the exchange at 7 per cent 
interest up to 50 per cent of its present 
value, after deducting warehouse charges 
to date and providing for insurance. 

To make the arrangements it is neces- 
sary to see the county farm bureau ex- 
change manager, and have him get a rep- 
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resentative sample to send to the office of 
the state exchange, together with a state- 
ment from the warehousemen in regard 
to charges already accrued. The state 
exchange grain department will deter- 
mine the market value, and figure out the 
maximum loan permissible. The owner 
may then draw a draft on the state ex- 
change payable at his local bank when 
presented along with the warehouse re- 


-ceipt, a personal note indorsed to the 


county exchange and countersigned by it 
to the state exchange, and with provision 
for insurance. 

NOTES 


The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following exports of flour during No- 
vember: to Japan, 1,622 bbls; Philip- 
pines, 6,651; Mexico, 2,535; Central 
America and Panama, 9,331; South 
America, 387; United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, 83; total, 20,619 bbls. 

Plans for launching a statewide Non- 
partisan League movement, with a pros- 
pective membership of 100,000 and a 
treasury of $1,000,000, designed to gain 
control of California politics, were made 
public on Dec: 17, by Thomas Walter 
Mills, of Berkeley, who issued a call for 
a meeting to be held in Modesto, Jan. 
13, when an organization committee will 
be formed. 

It now appears that earlier estimates 
of the bean yields throughout the state 
of California represented too much opti- 
mism. Few farmers have produced more 
than from 40 to 60 per cent of their 
earlier estimates. The bean market 
throughout November -was good, with 
many buyers in the field, but recently the 
trading has materially slowed up, with 
practically no exports. 


UTAH 

Oeven, Utan, Dec. 24.—Prices were 
slightly higher and the market somewhat 
better this week, with indications of fur- 
ther improvement in demand upon 
freight rate readjustments becoming ef- 
fective on Dec. 27. The new rates are 
expected to have considerable effect on 
the volume of wheat moved, and also on 
flour shipments from this market. 

Locally, prices on flour ranged about 
the same as seven days ago, with millers 
quoting $5@5.50 bbl, f.o.b., Ogden, for 
high patents, hard wheat flours and fam- 
ily patents, car lots, basis 48-lb cotton 
bags. Standards were 25c lower than 
patents. 

The southeastern states absorbed con- 
siderable shipment. They were the heavi- 
est buyers, taking much of the soft wheat 
flour output at $6.25 for standards and 
$6.50 for high patents, f.o.b., lower river 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. Califor- 
nia cities purchased at $6 for soft wheat 
flours and $6.50 for hard, f.o.b.. Califor- 
nia common points, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. ; 

Bran showed considerable advance to 
$20 ton, carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and 
$22@24, f.o.b., California common points. 
Heavy snows in Utah and Idaho, making 
feeding a necessity, were accountable to 
some extent for this advance. 

Inquiries being received by millers in- 
dicate that there will be heavier pur- 
chasing in early January, and this, to- 
gether with the wheat movement follow- 
ing readjustment of freight rates, is ex- 
pected to materially benefit mill opera- 
tions. 

NOTES 


W. B. Mowbray, formerly traffic man- 
ager of the Amalgamated Sugar Co., has 
become general manager of the Aéro 
Cushion Tire Co., operating a factory 
here. 

W. W. Percival, general manager of 
the Elko Milling Co., was in Ogden this 
week in connection with the transfer of 
the Holley Milling Co. interests to the 
reorganized Elko corporation.’ 

Factories of the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. will finish their runs on sugar beets 
Jan. 3, after handling 500,000 tons. A 
year ago, with less acreage planted to 
beets, 580,000 tons were harvested and 
used in the factories. 

Management and employees of the 
Globe mills in Ogden, together with the 
management of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Holley Milling Co., and Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., joined with others of the 
city in the Good Fellow movement this 
year, providing Christmas week food 
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supplies, clothing and toys to hundreds 
of needy families. Among other provi- 
sions were adequate flour supplies for 
each home. 

The Utah Canners’ Association, at its 
annual convention in Ogden, Jan. 6-7, 
will have as its principal speaker Fred 
G. Taylor, formerly general manager of 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co., now a sugar 
broker, who will speak on co-operation 
between the food manufacturer and the 
farmer. Sugar manufacturers and can- 
ners of Utah are constantly working on 
this problem in order to assure maximum 
farming results. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


MONTANA 


Great Fatts, Mont., Dec. 24.—Mon- 
tana millers report a very heavy demand 
for all kinds of millfeeds during the past 
month. Prices have firmed notably, this 
week adding fully $1 to current quota- 
tions. The snowstorms of the last three 
weeks have made feeding of stock im- 

rative, and the dairy interests turn 
chiefly to millfeeds to supplement alfalfa. 
So heavy has been the call for feeds that 
even the larger producers have been un- 
able to take care of many of their pros- 
pective orders, being confined to meeting 
the needs of their long time accounts. 

The inquiry for flour is said to be 
pore 4 improving. Most plants are 
operating, and prices are keeping step 
with fluctuations in wheat. Current quo- 
tations: flour, in 98-lb cottons, $7.25 bbl, 
car lots, f.o.b., Great Falls; all mill- 
feeds, $16 ton, same terms. 


SEED WHEAT GOING EAST 

Montana seed dealers are selling a con- 
siderable quantity of marquis and durum 
wheat to points in the eastern states, ac- 
cording to A. E. Barkemeyer, of the 
Barkemeyer Grain Co. Demand for 
the durum comes from Wisconsin chiefly, 
he says, but orders for marquis include 
practically every state between eastern 
Montana and the Atlantic Coast. 

Mr. Barkemeyer says that his com- 
pany already has filled several car lot 
orders, and has contracts calling for 
many more. There is a healthy demand 
for Montana white oats for seed pur- 
poses, and this covers large portions of 
the Mississippi valley, where oats con- 
stitute one of the principal feed crops. 
The cause for the demand for Montana 
oats is found in their heavy quality. 


READJUSTING INSURANCE 


Milling and elevator interests have 
been turning to the work of fitting their 
insurance to the needs of the times, ac- 
cording to insurance men who handle 
that line of risks. During the war, when 
materials soared to new and unprece- 
dented heights, those interests increased 
their policies to meet the need of re- 
placement in case of loss. Now that they 
can restore their properties for only a 
major fraction of the policies carried, 
they propose to save the difference in 
the premium. 


ANOTHER “EDDY” BAKERY 

E. O’Connell, proprietor of the Eddy 
bakery at Helena and the Eddy bakery 
in Great Falls, has purchased the Gar- 
den City bakery, Missoula, and will take 
control Jan. 1. It is stated the change 
will bring certain improvements in the 
plant, which is already a good bakery, 
being larger than any other in Missoula. 
It has a daily capacity of 15,000 1-Ib 
loaves, represents an investment of 
about $20,000, and employs from six to 
ten x steadily. This makes the 
Eddy bakery interests by far the largest 
in Montana, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of about 120,000 1-lb loaves. 

The name “Eddys” bakery, originally 
used, was derived from the names of the 
partners who started the business as res- 
taurant men. They were Eddy O’Connell 
and Eddy Gallavin, and being desirous 
of maintaining an equal share in the firm 
name, they merely adopted the use of 
their Christian names by adding the let- 
ter “s” without an apostrophe. About a 
year ago Mr. Gallavin sold his interests 
to Mr. O’Connell, who directs the busi- 
ness of all the plants from his general 
offices at Helena. The Great Falls plant 
is the largest, having a daily capacity of 
65,000 1-Ib loaves. 

NOTES 


In order to bring about a better stand- 
ard in seed grains, merchants of Mon- 
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tana have provided several hundred dol- 
lars in prizes for “utility seed,” to be 
determined by a show to be held at the 
state college. 

George H. Moran, state grain inspector 
for the Great Falls station, has in- 
spected 1,300 carloads of wheat to date 
from the 1921 crop, and estimates that 
his station has still to handle an equal 
amount. Grain inspection by the state 
has been steadily growing in popularity, 
this being the second year, the increase 
over the first year being avout 20 per 
cent. 

According to a bulletin issued this 
week by Jared Watkins, secretary of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, there will be an ample quantity 
of good spring wheat seed available for 
use next spring. Mr. Watkins forecasts 
that there will be a large increase in the 
spring wheat acreage because of the rela- 
tively low price at which the seed may 
be bought. 

Arthur H. Stephens, one of the pioneer 
bakers of Great Falls, who founded the 
Eddy steam bakery here but retired 
from that industry three years ago, has 
announced his retirement, Jan. 1, from 
the confectionery business which he 
established here jointly with his bakery 
business more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Mr. Stephens was in the bak- 
ery business in Great Falls for more than 
25 years. 

Some of the less judicious elevator 
managers of the Northwest are said to 


have been caught for a_ considerable 


pinch this year by taking chances on the 
market instead of holding sufficient wheat 
in their elevators to meet storage tickets. 
In a recent bulletin issued by the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, the 
wisdom of conducting the elevator busi- 
ness upon a careful and conservative 
basis is emphasized, and the results at- 
tending the attempts to follow market 
fluctuations pointed out. 


Milling and elevator men have been 
considerably interested recently in the 
fact that premiums on Montana wheat 
have been materially smaller than a 
year ago. Some of the more conservative 
hold the view that it is a matter deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand, 
and that the wheats of Minnesota and 
the Dakotas have especially high milling 
qualities this year, thereby increasing the 
supply of yA desirable milling 
wheat and cutting down the price. An- 
other view is that the contract grade at 
Minneapolis is higher this year than ever, 
a thing which it is pointed out would 
hold the premium lower. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PARTNERSHIP LIABILITY 


A Judicial Summary of Legal Principles 
Announced in a Mill’s Suit to Fix Re- 


ibility for A + 


Right to hold defendants: individually 
liable as partners in the putchase of mill 
products was considered by the Wyoming 
supreme court in Big Horn Milling Co. 
vs. Sneider & Wallace, 200 Pac. 1011. 

In 1917, defendants arranged with 
plaintiff mill for a line of credit as part- 
ners in the retail feed business at Ther- 
mopolis, Wyo., but when suit was brought 
on accounts for purchases made within 
the first half of that year defendants 
denied personal liability, insisting that 
the true debtor was a corporation, the 
Stone Front Grain Co., mistakenly named 
“Stone Barn Grain Co.” on letterheads 
used by the firm. 

On an unsuccessful appeal taken from 
judgment in plaintiff mill’s favor, coun- 
sel for defendants sought to invoke the 
statute of frauds (the statute which de- 
clares to be unenforceable verbal agree- 
ments to sell goods at a price of $50 or 
more unless there is a partial payment 
or partial delivery). Speaking of this 
contention, the supreme court said: 

“They do not contest the rule that a 
delivery or partial delivery and receipt 
and acceptance of the goods takes the 
case out of the statute. ... . No conten- 
tion is made, and it could not well be, 
that the goods were not actually deliv- 
ered to, and received and accepted by, 
Wallace in some capacity. They con- 
tend, however, that there is no evidence 
in the case that he received the goods in 
his capacity as partner, or in his individ- 
ual capacity, but that it is shown that he 











received and accepted them in his ca- 
pacity as manager of the Stone Front 
Grain Co. In other words, they seem to 
contend, if we understand them correct- 
ly, and their objection must mean, that, 
in order to satisfy the statute of frauds, 
it is necessary to show by evidence en- 
tirely distinct from any previous con- 
tract, authority, or order that the deliv- 
ery in this case was made to the defend- 
ants in their capacity as co-partners. 

“They cite no authority on this point. 
An implied contract to pay may, of 
course, arise from delivery, receipt, ac- 
ceptance, and retention of goods, and 
counsel evidently are under the impres- 
sion that, in the absence of a memo- 
randum in writing, such an implied con- 
tract is the only one that can be relied on 
in a case like this. In any event that is 
the effect of their contention. If such 
were the law, failure of justice would 
result in a large number of cases. In 
such event, responsibility could never 
be fastened for instance upon a person 
ordering goods to be delivered to a third 
party. 

“The contention, however, is not war- 
ranted. The statute refers to and con- 
templates the existence of prior oral 
contracts, but, in order to prevent per- 
jury, provides that they shall not be en- 
forceable, except only under the condi- 
tions mentioned, namely, delivery of the 
goods to the buyer and receipt and ac- 
ceptance thereof. It imposes upon the 
party suing thereon the necessity of not 
alone proving the oral contract, but also 
that it has been ratified or performed by 
receipt and acceptance of the goods, and 
puts, accordingly, a substantial obstacle 
in the way of false swearing. . . . 

“The test, in a case like that at bar, 
is as to whether there has been shown 
an oral contract, and a delivery, accept- 
ance, and receipt pursuant thereto. If 
these facts appear, then the requisites of 
the statute are fulfilled. . . . If there 
is a contract for delivery of goods, and a 
subsequent delivery thereof is made, and 
the goods are received and accepted by 
the purchaser, then the conclusion may 
be warranted that delivery was made 
pursuant to the contract. So, if a con- 
tract is made with a partnership, and a 
delivery is made to one partner, accom- 
panied or followed by receipt and ac- 
ceptance of the goods, then, too, the same 
conclusion may be warranted, because de- 
livery to and acceptance by one partner 
is a delivery to and acceptance by the 
partnership... . 

“In the case at bar, defendants seek 
to deprive plaintiff of the very means of 
proof which the statute of frauds con- 
templates and provides as at least part 
of the means by which a sale may be 
taken from out its operation. That can- 
not be done. All the facts and circum- 
stances tending to identify and fasten re- 
sponsibility upon the real purchaser, his 
relationship to the party to whom the 
goods are delivered, and the capacity, in- 
dividual or otherwise, in which the de- 
fendant made the contract are admissible 
in evidence.” 

On other phases of the case the court 
observes: “The next contention of de- 
fendants is that the court should have 
directed a verdict in their favor, for the 
reason that it is shown by the undisputed 
evidence that delivery of the goods was 
made to the Stone Front Grain Co., a 
corporation, and not to defendants. The 
force of this contention is considerably 
weakened by reason of our determination 
that the testimony regarding the arrange- 
ments made on Jan. 10 and regarding 
the statements of defendants then made 
is admissible. 

“We do not think the point well taken, 
but, on the contrary, think that there 
was sufficient evidence to warrant a find- 
ing against defendants. As we stated 
before, delivery to and acceptance by a 
partner is delivery to and acceptance by 
the partnership. A person may be liable 
to a third person if he is an actual part- 
ner of another or holds himself out as 
such. If a person holds himself out as 
a partner of another, and credit is ex- 
tended to the partnership on the strength 
thereof, he is estopped from claiming 
that he is not in fact a partner... . 

“In the case at bar the evidence shows 
without dispute that there was at least a 
holding out by both defendants as to a 
partnership in future. In fact, we think 
that it may be said that the holding out 
was as to a partnership then existing, or 
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at least as to one then commencing. The 
defendants stated on Jan. 10, 1917, that 
they were going to be associated together 
in the feed business, wanted to buy goods 
from plaintiff for that purpose, and de- 
sired an extension of credit. 

“Now it is often. necessary for a part- 
nership to arrange for the purchase of 
goods and for an extension of credit. 
To do so is frequently one of its impor- 
tant business transactions, and, when 
goods are subsequently bought and credit 
extended pursuant to such arrangements, 
it may well be said that the proof there- 
of shows an actual working partnership 
or at least the commencement thereof. 
. . « Invoices or bills showing these two 
shipments as so made were also sent and 
received. During this time nothing had 
been said to plaintiff concerning any cor- 
poration, and no notice of any kind 
changing the arrangements made on Jan. 
10 appears to have been given to plaintiff. 

“The books of accounts of the plaintiff 
were introduced in evidence. These 
showed that credit was extended to de- 
fendants as co-partners, and they were 
admissible for the purpose of showing 
who were the actual purchasers : 
and, in connection with the other evidence 
in the case, that delivery was made... . 
The manager of plaintiff testified that 
credit was extended at all times only to 
the partnership, and this evidence was 
admissible for the purpose of showing 
the intention of the parties in regard 
thereto... . 

“We think that this evidence was suf- 
ficient to justify the lower court in find 
ing that the defendants were co-partners 
as to the first two shipments, which we 
have mainly considered so far, and that 
these two shipments were made, re 
ceived, and accepted pursuant to thc 
arrangements made on Jan. 10... . 
The shipments other than the first tw« 
were made in the name of the Stone 
Barn Grain Co., on the supposition ot 
plaintiff, as testified to by the witness 
Long, that defendants were doing busi- 
ness under that name, and that making 
these shipments in that manner would be 
convenient for the defendants. The books 
of accounts of plaintiff, in view of this 
explanation, were still admissible in evi- 
dence in regard to the shipments. . . . 

“So, after it appeared in evidence in 
this case that defendants had engaged 
in business’as partners up to and includ 
ing Feb. 10, the time of the second ship 
ment of goods, and that credit was ex 
tended to them as such, then the burden 
was on the defendants, and not the plain- 
tiff, to show that they were absolved 
from liability as partners for their sub- 
sequent transactions, and that a cor- 
poration was liable therefor instead. . . . 

“The burden has not been sustained 
by defendants. No notice of any kind 
appears to have been ever sent that 
plaintiff could no longer rely upon the 
arrangements made on Jan. 10. There is 
nothing to show that the partnership was 
ever dissolved, that notice of dissolution 
was given, or that the business of the 
partnership was transferred to the Stone 
Front Grain Co. The Stone Barn Grain 
Co. was not a corporation; it was noth- 
ing but a name under which defendants 
conducted their business; the letterheads 
of defendants containing that name did 
not convey information that the Stone 
Front Grain Co. was doing business; it 
does not appear that during the time of 
any of the shipments plaintiff even heard 
or knew of such corporation. 

“The corporation had -no capital stock 
subscribed or paid for. Its directors 
mentioned in the-certificate of incorpora- 
tion were not stockholders, as required 
by section 5051 of the statute. In fact, 
there is no evidence that the corporation 
ever engaged in any business whatever, 
except only the testimony of Wallace. 
given many months after these transac- 
tions, that he acted as manager thereof 
in connection with the orders and ship- 
ments in question, without showing that 
the plaintiff had any knowledge of what 
appears to have been his secret intentions 
atthe time. Such secret intentions can- 
not transfer liability from a partnership 


to a corporation.” 
A. L. H. Street. 





The Baton Rouge and the Memphis, last 
of the tunnel type towboats constructed 
for the federal barge line on the Mis- 
sissippi, have been delivered to the line 
at Cairo, Ill. 
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Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- large up to end of week, totaling 1,187,000 cars; last week, 18; last year, 24. Offerings > . 7 
ing the week, per bushel: bus. Premiums firm and higher along with small and demand good, milling and ship- aes a eg ene ae poign Wanyiie a yee a9 
advances in futures. No export from this ping. Premiums steady and unchanged. No. Ete SOUPS ONTO SCORES ESE DEE» one de 
--Spring— a Durum——_7". First clear 3 @ 4:2 
Dec, May Dec May Jul market, Receipts light, totaling 83 cars, 1 hard winter ranges 1@3c over December ee SAPS ETETCAS SES ees = = 
- , . y against 75 last week. Compared with De- price; No. 1 red winter, 8@10c over; No. 1 
Dec. 17 122 12h 91 935% 94 
Dee. 19... 124 123 93 95% 95 cember, premiums closed as follows: dark (Dakota) northern, 12@18c over Min- Patent 6 
ec. 20.. 12 , 9 1 red 8@9c over 1 ah 5@6c over neapolis December; No. 1 dark (Dakota) 3+ 5 
Dee. 21.. 127 126 i ae 2 red 7@8c over 2d h 4@5c over northern closed at $1.36@1.42, No. 2 $1.29@ Fret “clear 378@ 4.25 
. a - . 3 eae ave 1.36, No. 3 $1.21@1.29, No. 4 $1.18@1.26, No. ope eh LE hosp alates setae ei gb 
Dec. 22.. 128 127 95 97 96 3 red 4@6c over 3 dad h 2@38c over b none ’ , — bi nae aes , nan 
WV Dec. 23.. 128 128 95% 97% e% = dred Dec to 4c over 4d h Dec to Sc over 5 $1.09@1.19; No, 1 red winter $1.21@1.23, MILLFEED—Market.less active this week, 
“a 2a@k oe c LG ee No. 2 $1.20@1.21, No. 3 $1.183@1.17: No. 1 but high price levels were maintained. Quo- 
Dec, 24.. 128 128 95% 97% 97% 1 hard 3@5c over 1 y h 1% @2%c over hard winter $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15 tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard win 
2 hard 1@2%c over 2 y h 1@2c over an J -L0@ 1.20, . . +49, . . Se Aen ee c 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 3h . > a No. 8 $1.12@1.18; No. 1 ixed $1.08@1.24 ter bran, $23@24; soft winter bran, $24@25; 
, ard 1@2c under 3 y h Dee to 2c NO, ¢ -42@1.19; NO. mixec 08 @1.24, ‘ ° 
cents per bushel: 4 epg oie hen ped ay r 1@8c Ag No. 2 $1.03@1.19, No. 83 $1.01@1.13, No. 4 gray shorts, $25@26. 
Corn Oats Rye 1 n 10@20c over 1 dan 15@25c over $1@1.12, No. 5 96c@$1.08. WHEAT—Heavy falling off in receipts, 
Dec, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 2 n 5@l5c over 2 dn 11@20c over RYE—Advanced 83@3%c. Receipts, 14 good cash demand at all leading markets, 
17.... 43% 31% @32% 78% 33@55 3 n 3@7c over 3 dn 7@l1l1c over cars; last week, 15; last year, 52. Millers higher Liverpool and London cables, with 
19.... 43% 31% @32% 79% 33@55 4 n Dec to 8c under 44n 5c un to 5c over and shippers absorbing limited offerings. reports of some export sales, combined to 
20.... 43% 31% @32% 79% 33 @55 1 m Dec to 3c over 3m 1@4c under Basis stronger, No. 2 spot being quotable at make the market stronger. Soft wheat de- 
21.... 45% 32% @32% 80% 33@55 2m 1cuntoilcover 4 m 5@7c under 8c over December price. No. 1 closed at mand came mostly from local millers and 
23 255 ° y Ras y, 5 “Wi . 4 re « 
23... rt cou Deen 31% + $14 Range of cash prices for the week, with Hy ag 2, 88c; No. 3, 85@87%c; No, 4, a og oat caus aan Se 
Sdeeee oe . arisons: h @S86c. J , 2 ars, ¢ § 2 F: 2ek. 
Sav 33 @41 81 seus SO ; naan ; . Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.23@1.24; No. 3 
% Wiewisk Least week Last year CORN—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 753 cal $1.18; No. 4 red, $1.11@1.12 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS i. eee eee Pears Sxaes @ 203 cars; last week, 743; last year, 481. Liberal Mb: sn eget ae ane 
2 red @.....117° @119 200 @200% offerings readily taken by industries and CORN—Cash corn was in good demand at 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 1 hd ‘ @115% @ 177% @179 | shipping buyers. Basis steadier after re- advanced prices. Receipts, 560 cars, against 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 2 hd 109 @115 109 @i15 17416 @179 duction. Mixed improved. No. 2 white 614. Cash prices: No. 1 corn, 50c; No. 2 
-—Receipts—— ——Shipments— tt) ieee fe @ Sac @180 closed at 49% @50c; No. 3, 48% @49c; No. 2 corn, 50c; No. 3 corn, 49%c; No. 4 corn, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 24h .....@..........@...2. «+2+.@176 yellow, 50@50%c; No. 3, 48% @49c; No. 2 48%c; No. 2 yellow, 50c; No. 3 yellow, 49@ 
»& Spring .... 67 181 652 18 57 a et pe _ OR Saeed: @175 mixed, 49% @50c; No. 3 48@48%c. 49%c; No. 4 yellow, 48%c; No. 5 yellow, 
Durum eoee 881 362 40 61 37 66 a a PP eser: a eeery ea" @170% OATS—Advanced %@Ic. Receipts, 180 48c; No. 2 white, 50c; No. 3 white, 49%c. 
Winter .... «-. 10 28 oe . 7 ee | eee Ce 176% @182 cars; last week, 155; last year, 120. Fair OATS—Cash oats continued in fair de- 
Seies — “tas — sa a OOS sseus a ae @125 173. @173% demand for moderate offerings from ship- mand, but prices showed practically no 
otals .. 2 7 g 80 . a = , etnies iat pers and cereal industries. Basis easier on change. Receipts, 169 cars, against 196. 
Corn ...+.. 427 os * “8 ‘s 2% saat dla” ene cece tears. toes light weight: steady on others. No. 3 white Cash prices: No. 3 white, 35@35%c; No. 4 
oats geeeee be an ail a ey 22 2,982 cars this week, against 2,877 last week spot quotable at %@4c over December price, white, 34%c. 
, ee 7 8 - hear Stns Pn, he ; ace rei Jo. 2w 
oe A ies 5; 0S st ~Ss« S48 3j~—s Spot corn about 3c higher. The range: oreisine: tao aha sa aii as ihe . WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Flaxseed 64 72)0:«SSiCS8— Ss This week Last week Lastyear. white, 34@36c; sample grade, 32@85c. Receipts Shipmente— 
1 mix... 47%@50% 47%@49% ....@69% ee ee ee ee eee 7921 1920 921 1920 
GRAIN STOCKS 2 mix... 47 @50% 46% @49% 71 @76 Png ay —. pentagon ee a 91° Flour, bbis... 94,950 59,000 86. 080 61,230 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 24, and 3 mix... 444 @48% 45 @48% B74 @ 74 pes . er a *k at se 0 me — Gan Wheat, bus.. 436,800 734,400 289,450 349,300 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 4 mix... 43% @ 47% 44% @47% . @71% limited al sues be ne , one Corn, bus.... 967,200 285,950 350,730 120,270 
omitted in stocks): Receipts b 5 mix... 43 @46% 44 @46% 62 @67 ig PRR By AB es es and Oats, bus.... 432,000 374,000 234,250 285,950 
: p y 6 mix... 42% @46% 43%@48 63% @66 shippers. Futures firmer; December nominal Rye. bus 19.700 11.000 23.960 
eee oct erat 1d 1 vel:--- 47% @51 48% @50% 78% @80 at 60%c. Towa was quoted at 48@60c, as Bariey, bus.. 33,600 28,800 1,100 7,930 
1921 1920 1919 1981 1920 1919 2 yel.... 47% @51 47% @50 76% @80 to quality; Wisconsin, 50@60c: Minnesota, * ’ ' 
sak ZB yel.... 45 @49% 454% @49% 714@78 a ee ee ee ae ee 
ca one a a a a 4 4 Jel... “4 @47% 44 @48% 68% @77 sacha BUFFALO, DEC, 24 
3 5 yel.... 48 @47% 44 @47% Nae tm ieauee = ‘ , ss x he 
: dk nor Ah ie oe $s ig 8 Wels. 42% O46% 13% @47% 65 @7e% WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
All othae . 1 white. 47% @49 -@49% 71 @75 Receipts -—Shipments— carloads: ’ Spring 
spris 383 105 327 14 54 14 2 white. 47% @50% 47% @49% 71 G@ 73% 1921 1920 1921 1920 Best patent GPrim® ..ccccescccces $7.60@7.85 
13 a ai - 3 white. +4 @49 45 @48% 68%@72 Flour, bbls... 34,332 18,550 24,640 4,550 Bakers PATOME 2. cccrcccccccvcevce 6.95 @7.15 
1, 2 dur if 81 98 383 72 39 2 4 white. 43% @47% 44% @47% + oe Wheat, bus.. 25,650 32,400 138,475 12,735 oe Drone VTE Ter LT eT eee bye #3 5 
ay 5 white. 42% @47 44 @47% aa Piwe Corn, bus....1,087,275 685,425 307,117 115,380 BOCORE GHORP .cccccvcssveccuceses . @ 3.5 
A Eo 4 
a . 996 781.1.776 181 38 4 GS white. 42 @46 43% @46% -...@.... Oats, bus.... 380,700 242,400 209,885 115,360 Rye, pure white .......-....-.++: 5.75 @ 6.00 
Wine... se 43 2 9 OATS—Cash demand continues good, but Barley, bus.. 140,595 210,595 48,350 22,260 Rye, straight .........-seeeseeees 5.25 @5.75 
Mixed .....  . 11 6 151 128 9 shippers report instructions slow. No export oe bus.. vee a ag ott 109,960 Sacked 
— = ining business. Receipts light. The range: eed, tons.... ‘ 33 9,017 3,115 ee oor ne noa¥eewes penne Ds cs 
Totals ..1,750 1,058 2,656 391 352 65 This week Last week Last year StAnGaRS MIGGUNgSs, Per con. ... 
h Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 1 white. ....@41 38%@41 48% @49% KANSAS CITY, DEC. 24 Mixed feed... Set RE 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 2 white. 36 @41% 35%@41 48 @50 FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat Red dog, per ton ......-....... 
3 white. 33% @40% 33%@37 47% @49 flour, basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., ” ge & yO) ei 
Domestic Bonded Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 
‘4921 1 1920 1919" i921 1920 1919 4 white. 31% @36 31% @35% 43 @48% Kansas City, prompt shipment: Corn meal, coarse, per ton Pier 
ee 1,080 ne An RYE—Very quiet. Receipts only eight 3 ans MURRELL Lee ee $6.50@6.70 Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
aM ste 5,149 2,355 256 a a as cars. No export. No. 2 ranged 86@90c, Btraig*nt 22. ccccccssscccccvccscsece 5.85 @5.95 Hominy feed, white, per ton ... 
aS 395 288 3,566 i he ae compared with 84@87c last week, and $1.56 Firat Clear ...ccccccvscecvccccecs 3.75 @4.25 Gluten feed, per ton ........... o eee 
Barley .... 175 84 11 7 1 4 hee + Hag a veer -_ a Speceennee _styien DOGORE GIRO onc os ncvcvevesincesss 3.00@3.50 Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... .....@48.00 
Flaxseed .. 230 1,435 111 : 1 at c, new ecember the same, May at MILLFEEI reakeni f. brs Gal Sees. DOP GO. oa pcaee ceteces «eee» @47.00 
91%c, and July at 85%c. as a result of lessened Pemgere ied a Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked....... .....@ 2.35 
FLAXSEED BARLEY—What little buying is being ings increasing. Local mills are cleaned up Reground oat hulls, sacked..... eee» @14,00 
Selling and an inclination on the part of done is attributed to.maltsters. Some ex- on old contracts, and bran is available in Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs .......+.... seeee@ 1.50 
buyers to back away in the face of bearish port inquiry near end of week, but no sales. first hands for the first time in weeks. Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ seee+@ 1.80 
sentiment broke prices to the extent of 6c The range was 45@62c, same as a week ago, Shorts are draggy, but not overabundant; WHEAT—Millers wanted soft winter, but 
by midweek. Easier conditions reported and compared with 50@94c a year ago. No prices show very little variation. Quota- would not pay above $1.26 for No. 2 red and 
from Argentina were largely responsible for trading in May today, but the close yester- tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $21@ $1.23 for No. 3 red, on track, through billed, 
the early weakness. A lessening of pres- day was 58%c. 21.50; brown shorts, $20@21; gray shorts, and all the offerings were sold on that basis. 
Sure on Thursday led to crushing interests CORN GOODS—General holiday dullness, $21@22. CORN—Receipts were the heaviest of the 
Showing more activity on the buying side. and prices about unchanged. Corn flour WHEAT—There was no urgent demand season, but prices held up well, considering ™ 


This action exerted a strong influence on $1.37%, corn meal $1.30, cream meal $1.25, for cash wheat this week, but reduction in the rather light demand. Closing: No. 1 
the market, which turned and worked pearl hominy $1.35, granulated hominy $1.30, receipts and additional firmness in future and No. 2 yellow, 61%c; No. 8 yellow, 
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60c; No. 4 yellow, 67@58c; No. 5 yellow, 
55@66c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Only sufficient offerings to supply 
the demand at the steady advance. -‘The 
closing was strong at 44%c for No. 1 white; 
No. 2 white, 44%c; No. 3 white, 42%c; No. 
4 white, 40%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dull, but firm. Malting, in 
store, 62@66c; feed, 55@60c. No track of- 
ferings. 

RYE—No. 2 in store closed at 94%c. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 24 


FLOUR—Receipts, 7,700 bbls, and 13,430,- 
965 ibs in sacks. Exports, 177,430 lbs to 
Hamburg and 350,000 to London. Quota- 





tions, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: ‘ 
Spring first patent .......--.++.6+ $7.40@7.85 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.85 @7.25 
Spring first clear ......+--+.2.0+5 5.40@5.65 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ........... - 6.25@6.50 


Soft winter straight ............- 5.00@5.85 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at revised figures. We quote 
on a basis of $5.70@6.25 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

‘BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Offerings only 
moderate and values steadily maintained, 
but trade quiet. Quotations, $3.10@3.60 per 
98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market somewhat irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of 4c. Re- 
ceipts, 1,230,660 bus; exports, 1,169,324; 
stock, 2,465,651. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .......seeceeee. $1.18@1.23 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky 1.13@1.18 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
achedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 6 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to quality. 

MILLFEED—Offerings light and market 





again firmer, with a fair demand, Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Dering OEAR ocvccccccccvccccees $31.00@32.50 
Soft winter bran ......... «. 32.00@33.00 
Standard middlings ...... 30.560 @31.50 
Flour middlings ........++++.++ 32.00@34.00 
ROG GOW .nccsccccccccvcscscece 37.00 @ 38.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
and 2c higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots declined ic. Re- 
ceipts, 211,525 bus; exports, 103,585; stock, 
128,756. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 61% @62%c, No. 3 59% @60%¢, 
No. 4 56% @57%c; car lots, for local trade, 
No. 2 yellow, old 67% @68%c, new 683%@ 
64%c; No. 3 yellow, new, 60% @61%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Qhiet, but market 
steadier in tone in sympathy with strength 





of raw material, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.75 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 1.80 
Yellow table meal, fancy ......-...00. 1.75 
White table meal, fancy .......-.+++- 1.80 
White corn flour, fancy .........++0+5 « 8.30 
Pearl hominy and grits ......+.++ee+% 1.80 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

24 OZ, each .....cceee eoeccccesecece 35 

OATS—Offerings light, and market firm 
and %@ic higher, but demand only mod- 
erate. Receipts, 88,230 bus; stock, 180,457. 
Quotations: No, 2 white, 45% @46%c; No. 3 
white, 44% @45c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 





TOLEDO, DEC, 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98's, f.o.b., mill, $5.90@6.25; spring, $7@ 
7.30; Kansas, $6.80. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, 
f.o.b., Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ..........+. $27.00 @ 28.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 27.00 @ 27.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 27.00 @ 29.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... a sees @46.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 15 cars, 3 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 109 cars, 18 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 25 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 21,000 145,500 100,540 24,457 
Corn, bus...- 136,250 85,000 34,555 11,471 


Oats, bus.... 653,300 65,600 12,235 34,617 





NEW YORK, DEC, 24 

FLOUR—tThe holiday spirit having taken 
possession of the trade, buyers are not espe- 
cially interested, but indicate a desire to 
soon replenish stocks. Sales of good quan- 
tities of clears were the. buoyant feature of 
the present market. Better general condi- 
tions expected soon to follow. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $8@8.75; standard pat- 
ent, $6.50@7; first clears, $4.50@5.25; soft 
winter straights, $5.50@5.80; hard winter 
straights, $6@6.50; first clears, $4.50@5.25; 
rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 186,- 
974 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market feverish; prices inclined 
to’ be easier toward close of the week, gen- 
eral position showing no great strength. 
Quotations: No. 2 red, c.if., $1.26; No. 2 
hard winter, $1.25; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.29; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.15. Receipts, 
1,887,800 bus. 

CORN—Market inclined to be buoyant, 
based upon proposed purchases for Russian 
relief. Fairly liberal buying. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, 67%c; No. 2 mixed, 674%c; No. 
2 white, 68%c. Receipts, 377,200 bus. 


OATS—Fairly active, with narrow price 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


changes and slightly upward tendency. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 47c; No. 3 white, 44c; 
No. 4 white, 42%c. Receipts, 166,000 bus. 


BALTIMORE, DEC. 24 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..........+...- $7.25@7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.50 @6.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white .......--+.ee0s0% 5.60@6.00 
Rye flour, standard ......+...+++. 4.75 @5.15 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $8.50 
City mills’ blended patent ........... - 8.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............-- 7.25 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.60 


MILLFEED—Firmer, in instances, but de- 
mand quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $30@31; soft winter 
bran, $31@32; standard middlings, $30@31; 


flour middlings, $32@3's; red dog, $38@39; 
city mills’ middlings, $30@31 
WHEAT—Advanced 5% @5%c; demand 
and movement fair. Receipts, 468,895 bus; 
exports, 654,396; stock, 2,895,744. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red winter, $1.23%; No. 2 red 


winter, garlicky, $1.19%; range of southern 
for week, $1.14% @1.18%. 

CORN—Up 3%c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 866,254 bus; exports, 660,- 
134; stock, 856,483. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 64c; con- 
tract spot, 60%c; range of new southern 
corn for week, 56@62c; new near-by yellow 
cob, bbl, $2.75. ; 

OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, none; stock, 117,921. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 44c, 
nominal; No. 3 white, domestic, 41% @42%ec 
as to weight. 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and de, 
mand moderate, Receipts, 258,080 bus; ex- 
ports, 117,429; stock, 2,320,405. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, 95 %c. 





BOSTON, DEC. 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $8.35 @8.75 


Spring patents, standard ......... 7.25 @8.30 
Spring fret Clears .....cccccccece 5.00@5.75 
Hard winter patents ............ 6.50@7.85 
Soft winter patents ............. 6.50@7.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 6.00 @6.50 
Soft winter clears ...........00% 5.50 @6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50 @5.75 

MILLFEED—Fairly good demand, with 
market firmly held. Spring bran, $30 for 


$30.50 for pure; winter bran, 
$30.50@30.75; middlings, $31@36; mixed 
feed, $31@36; red dog, $38; gluten feed, 
$44.01; hominy feed, $30; stock feed, $31; oat 
hulls, reground, $17; cottonseed meal, $44.50 
@49; linseed meal, $52,—all in 100's, 

CORN MEAL—Good demand for yellow 
granulated at $1.70; bolted yellow, $1.65; 
feeding, $1.35; cracked corn, $1.35,—all in 
100’s, 2 

OATMEAL—A moderate demand, with the 
market easy at $2.75 for rolled and $3.02 
for cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


standard and 


--Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
VFiour, Dbia.... 17,730 BL GTO  ...05 coves 
Wheat, bus...328,635 39,920 675,918 220,551 
COPM, DUB. ccs cecde  4escee seers 2, 
Gate, BUs..... 28,490 22,290 28,296 17,076 
Rye, bus...... 1,280 43,110 1,503 313,938 
Barley, buBg.. 10,000 ...-.  sesee cvcve 
Millfeed, tons. ..%.. ae hess © gaa0% 
Corn meal, bbis ..... pC ee ee 
Oatmeal, cases 4,050 ko a a ee 
Oatmeal, sacks TER scces cecce eceoss 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 24: to Pirzeus, Greece, 538,967 bus 
wheat; to Hamburg, 10,093 bus oats, 10,000 
bus barley. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 28 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: . 


Dec. 28 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb cot- 

COM cosccccnecsccvess $7.30@7.65 $9.20@9.50 
Standard patent ...... 6.80@7.20 8.80@9.00 
Second patent ........ 6.50@6.85 8.50@8.70 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.00@4.25 6.45@6.55 
*Second clear, jute.... 2.75@3.45 4.90@5.10 

*140-Ib jutes, e 


Durum flour quotations, 830@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 28), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 28 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... $....@5.75 $8.90@9.00 
Durum flour ......... -@4.75 7.40@7.50 
CUED ceccccadcccucs ee0 3.65 @4. 25 5.40@5.50 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 27 Year ago 

BWOM. cc ces cccreces $21. 00@22. 00 $26.50@27.00 
Stand. middlings.. 21.00@22.50 23.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 24.00@26.00 29.00@34.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@31.00 34.00@39.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*...... + -$19.50@19.75 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.00@20.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 20.50@20.75 
-.+ 21.00@21.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 ibs, 100-lb sacks. 20.50@21.00 








White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.95 
Corn meal, yellowf ....-..+.++5 1.85@ 1.90 
Rye flour, white® .........+..++. 5.20@ 5.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.40@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.30@ 6.40 


Graham, standard, bbit ........ 6.20@ 6.30 
Rolled oats**® ......--.eeeeeeeee os++@ 2.20 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. -@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ««++@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3. 0@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 4.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 5.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........+.++- «+.» @44,50 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 
enceen 236,380 432,030 
206,140 248,690 335,280 
Dec, 17... 222,486 279,480 403,380 445,140 
Dec. 10... 183,120 296,545 361,720 443,260 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 
309,270 
235,755 


Dec. $1... 
Dec, 24... 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dec. 81... weesee 3,315 5,110 118,700 
Dec. 34... seo.oe ° 1,070 7,950 106,025 
Dec. 17... «eos 1,430 5,800 119,610 
Dec. 10... 715 355 8,700 107,740 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,926 171,730 715 315 
Oct. 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 335 1,890 
Nov. 6.. 63°70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov, 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 eee eee 
Nov. 19. 62 68,965 192,319 215,844 ees aty 
Nov. 26. 63 70,315 186,438 190,505 <an 
Dec, 3. 63 70,315 183,776 222,747 714 aie 
Dec. 10. 63 70,315 174,325 199,204 358 1,061 
Dec. 17. 63 70,315 181,230 202,885 “es ei 
Dec. 24. 47 60,700 123,755 112,720 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No, 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dec. 21 ...... $1.29% @1.33% $1.28% @1.32% 
WOO. BB ccccss 1.29% @1.33% 1.28% @1.32% 
Dec, 23 ...... 1.30% @1.34%- 1.29% @1.38% 
OG, BE cicccce 1, et be 35% 1.29% @1.33% 
Dec. 26° ..... . Pere 909 4-6 Peay o's 
BOG, BE ccvane 130° @1.35 1.28 @1.33 

No. 2 dark No, 2 nor 
wee. BE cesses $1.26% @1.30% $1.24% @1.27% 
Dec, 32 .....+. 1.26% @1.30% 1.24% @1.27% 
2706. BB. oe veces 1.27% @1.31% 1.25% @1.28% 
Dee. 86 sc.cck read by nates seine? teen 
BPO . BS? wcocs , oe | PR 
Dec, 37 ...... 1.28 @1 32. 1. 25° ne A 
Dec ec. May Dec. Dec. 
> ee $1.26 $1.23% 24..... $1.26% e12 24% 
Pee 1.265% 1.23% 26%.... .... 
38....% 1.26% 1.24% 27..... 1.26% 4; 23 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. oh O38 29% @30% T6%@77% 36@49 
21. -@3 -@30% 78% @79% 36@49 
22, 39° $35% 30% @30% 78% @79% 36@49 
23. 839 @40 30% @31 79 @79% 36@49 
24. 89% @ 40% “eae 13% @70% 36@49 
eons eee -@. --@ 


26* 
*Holiday. 


WEDBK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 








Saturday were: Dec. 25 
Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,439,160 2,104,060 1,622,740 
Flour, bbls ...... 24,189 16,884 23,727 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,127 19,058 1,365 
Corn, bus . 373,760 420,480 474,600 
Oats, bus .. 399,910 483,060 337,550 
Barley, bus * 97,150 150,380 299,440 
Rye, bus ........ 49,950 78,600 145,080 
Flaxseed, bus ... 92,800 62,230 119,600 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 25 
Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 

Wheat, bus 582,360 629,280 862,960 
Flour, bbis 246,118 233,288 296,900 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,542 10,659 11,448 
Corn, DUS ....cee 339,040 327,430 280,670 
Oats, DUB .ccecee 532,440 505,470 193,030 
Barley, bus ..... 126,400 189,080 304,440 
Rye, bus ....... - 658,400 113,710 160,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 13,200 18,840 1,160 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 25 Dec. 27 














. Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 1919 

No. 1 Gark ..... 1,563 1,707 1,614 479 
No. 1 northern.. 22 29 44 68 
No. 2 northern.. 278 759 121 12 
Others .......+-- 6,232 656,134 6,595 17,657 
Totals ......-- 8,095 7,629 8,374 8,215 
In 1918 ....... 33,030 88,220 cece seees 
Im 1917 .2.0..% 415 >) ieee adies 
In 1916 ....... 12,791 128,686 ..2.. — esece 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 25 Dec. 27 Dec. fe 


Dec. 24 Dec. 17 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 665 420 160 113 40 
Oats ..22,229 483 7,636 3,884 1,012 
Barley ..1,123 150 §=1,5 05 832 1,461 
Rye ....1,179 79 64 6,589 3,166 
Flaxseed, 422 62- 993 44 32 


December 28, 1921 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


co—Mplse—7 -— Duluth———__, 





Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 20 ...$1.90 1.89% 1.92% 1.89% 1.92% 
Dec. 21... 1.92 1.91% 1.94 1.91 1.93% 
Dec. 22... 1.95% 1.94% 1.95% 1.92% 1.954% 
Dec. 23... 198% 1.98% 2.00% 1.97 1.99 
Dec. 24... 2.00% peace 2.02% 2.00 2.01 
DOC. BSF.00 secsce coccce essere —— eee 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts——, -——In store— 





1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 pee ' 
Minneapolis... 93 120 115 422 993 
Duluth...... 54 72 63 230 112 an 

Totals.... 147 192 168 652 1,105 nT 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi) 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to De: 











24, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1926 
Minneapolis . 2,396 3,535 658 380 
po: eee 2,129 2,671 2,689 1,97 
TWOtEls .csces 4,525 6,206 3,347 2,35 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 27, in cents per 100 lbs: 





c From 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... We sone e000 téeg ce. 
Amsterdam 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0) 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.05 
) | BB.00 .cce BROO occe ... 
Bremen ....... 20.00 ++ 20.00 
yee 19.00 - 22.00 
COVERT covicece 19.00 voce? sabe 
BOTGOR co ccccess 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Christiania 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen 26.00 26.00 26.00 
oo  ? ae 19.00 op EE. 10s 
er 19.00 19.00 
Dundee ....,... 19.00 osee 
Glasgow ....... 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ..... 29.00 - 29.00 
Gothenburg .... 26.00 os 
a ED cs. BIER. nian. 9 
Hamburg ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.0: 
Bordeaux ...... Pe atte. weBe wSee 0 
PRONTO: wsicvec-ee 19.00 19.00 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 29.00 29.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 vee 
MOUS 6030 00's Gee 19.00 swe 
BM Setees she Bee «ss. TRGO 
Liverpool ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 ee as 
rere 19.00 19.00 19.00 - 19.0 
Londonderry ... 19.00 .... 19.00 a 
Manchester .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle ..... A ee eT 
Rotterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... SE.00 cee «09 e68e 
OS eee cons abs.0 Se 
Southampton .. 22.00 eee 
DEE. “6.0 ¢0% 04's 26.00 
i” eee 25.00 
| eee 26.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week endins 











Dec. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Fla 
ie er ere 1,034 142 et 
Consolidated 1,340 69 3 
errr 625 128 a6 “a 
Grain Growers . 837 392 127 . 
Fort William .... 266 103 61 s 
ee eee 2,020 611 151 10 
North Western .. 155 90 47 ‘ 
Port Arthur ..... 2,159 449 258 4 
Can. Gov’t ...... 190 314 70 20 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,104 242 38 4 
Private elevators. 6,291 1,191 258 9 
BOCAS ceccreces 18,023 3,731 1,185 60 
eer 16,024 65,116 1,283 90 
Receipts .....c.0e 6,248 1,731 312 6 
Lake shipments.. 945 17 12 = 
Rail shipments... 929 583 47 1 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 165 No. 1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern..3,016 No, 2 C, W...... 53 
No. 2 northern..2,305 No, 3 C. W...... 67 
No. 3 northern..2,972 Ex. 1 feed ..... 12 
BNO. 8 cccccccess BUR 2 BOE cesccccss 21 
WO BD scccvecees See © GOO ccccctscs 17 
No. 6 ..cccvecee 82 Special bin ..... 19: 
WUOE sccvosesorve 8 Others 60 
Durum .......++ BES. PROVES 6. p02 cic 1,19 
WIMteh oc cccccce 1 —-- 
Special bin ..... 1,711 Oo ee 3,73 
OCOTS oc cccvcse 2 
Private .....0.. 6,291 

Petal .ccccses 18,023 

Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








c-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipes 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 192: 
Dec. 21 ... 96 212 112 127 766 54 
Dec. 22 ... 256 210 56 36 524 61! 
Dec. 23 ... 225 181 59 563 703 52 
Dec, 24 ... 124 a6 ee 495 *. 
Dee. 36 ... %.. st e.. 71 es 57 
Dec. 27... 200 160 41 41,383 3 
Totals” 901 1,140 282 291 3,871 2,61 
*Holiday. 





A vermicelli factory equipped with ma- 
chinery, says the Far Eastern Review, has 
been .opened in Harbin, Manchuria. The 
new company is capitalized at $200,000, an’ 
flour mills at Harbin are said to have ber! 
interested in the enterprise. 
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December 28, 1921 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1427.) 


Governor R. A. Nestos, of North Da- 
kota, has appointed a commission to 
make a survey of the mill and elevator 
problem in that state. Senator A. J. 
Gronna is chairman of the commission. 

In the case of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
Minneapolis, vs. the Akron (Ohio) Feed 
& Milling Co., plaintiff was awarded a 
judgment for the full amount asked for, 
$4,800. The case involved repudiation 
of a feed contract. 

Don Livingston, commissioner of agri- 
culture of South Dakota, a member of 
the commission appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to purchase corn and seed grain 
for the famine sufferers in Russia, is in 
Minneapolis today conferring with mem- 
bers of the grain trade. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has ordered all rail- 
roads operating within the state to re- 
duce rates on wheat and hay to a point 
not exceeding 171, per cent more than 
the rates in effect Aug. 31, 1920. The 
rates on coarse grains are to be 10 per 
cent lower than the rates on wheat. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 28), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 92c, No. 1 north- 
ern 90c, 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the following installations 
of Carter disc separators: W. J. Bowen, 
Richland Center, Wis; Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
two machines; Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; Scott Logan Milling Co., Shel- 
don, Iowa, two machines; Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co. Wolfe City, Texas; Holding- 
ford (Minn.) Milling Co; Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, two machines. 





RECOVERABLE DAMAGES 


An Old English Mill Case Still Stands as a 
Guide Post for Judges and 
Lawyers 


Breaking of a shaft in an English mill 
about 70 years ago gave rise to the since 
famous case of Hadley et al vs. Baxen- 
dale, tried first at Gloucester and then, 
on appeal in 1854, before the court of 
exchequer. 23 Law Journal (N.S.) 179. 

The decision of the higher court firmly 
established the propositions of law that 
damages recoverable for breach of a 
contract are limited to such as naturally 
ensued from the breach and were also 
within the contemplation of both parties 
when the contract was entered into; and 
that special damages not mutually con- 
templated are not recoverable. 

Plaintiffs, owners of a steam grist 
mill, sued defendant, a carrier, for, delay 
in delivering a broken shaft to an en- 
gineer as a model for a new one. It was 
established that there was an unreason- 
able delay, and the lawsuit turned on the 
question as to whether profits lost by 
plaintiffs through their mill remaining 
idle while awaiting the new shaft were 
recoverable as an element of damage. 

One of the judges said, in the course 
of the attorneys’ arguments: “In a con- 
tract to build a mill, the builder knows 
that a delay on his part will result in the 
loss of business; but a carrier contract- 
ing to convey a shaft or wheel does not 
estimate in his mind the consequential 
damages by the loss of trade arising 
from the loss or damage of the article. 
Here the nondelivery of a broken shaft 
occasions delay in making a new shaft, 
and that causes loss of business.” 

In the opinion disposing of the appeal, 
it is said: “We think the proper rule in 
such a case as the present is this: where 
two parties have made a contract which 
one of them has broken, the damages 
which the other party ought to receive 
in respect of such breach of contract 
should be either such as may fairly and 
reasonably be considered arising natural- 
ly, ie., according to the usual course of 
things, from such breach of contract it- 
self, or such as may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been in the contemplation 
of both parties at the time they made 
the contract, as the probable result of 
the breach of it. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“Now, if the special circumstances un- 
der which the contract was actually made 
were communicated by the plaintiff to 
the defendant, and thus known to both 
parties, the damages resulting from the 
breach of such a contract which they 
would reasonably contemplate would be 
the amount of injury which would or- 
dinarily follow from a breach of con- 
tract under those special circumstances, 
so known and communicated. 

“On the other hand if those special cir- 
cumstances were wholly unknown to the 
party breaking the contract, he at the 
most could only be supposed to have had 
in his contemplation the amount of in- 
jury which would arise generally, and in 
the great multitude of cases not affected 
by any special circumstances, from such 
a breach of contract. 

“Had the special circumstances been 
known, the parties might have especially 
provided for the breach of contract by 
special terms as to the damages in that 
case, and of this advantage it would be 
very unjust to deprive them. The above 
principles are those by which we think 
the jury ought to be guided in estimating 
the damages arising out of any breach of 
contract, 

“It is said that other cases, such as 
breaches of contract in the nonpayment 
of money, or in the not making good 
title to land, are to be treated as excep- 
tions from this, and as governed by a 
conventional rule. But, as in such cases 
both parties must be supposed to be 
cognizant of that well-known rule, these 
cases may, we think, be more properly 
classed under the rule above enunciated, 
as to cases under known special circum- 
stances, because there both parties may 
reasonably be presumed to contemplate 
the estimation of the amount of damages 
according to the conventional rule. 

“Now, in the present case, if we are to 
apply the principles above laid down, we 
find that the only circumstances here 
communicated by the plaintiff to the de- 
fendant at the time the contract was 
made were that the article to be carried 
was the broken shaft of a mill, and that 
the plaintiff was the miller of that mill. 
But how do these circumstances reason- 
ably show that the profits of the mill 
must be stopped by an unreasonable de- 
lay in the delivery of the broken shaft 
by the carrier to the third person? 

“Suppose the plaintiff had another 
shaft in his possession put up or putting 
up at the time, and that he only wished 
to send back the broken shaft to the 
engineer who made it, it is clear that this 
would be quite consistent with the above 
circumstances, and yet the unreasonable 
delay in the delivery would have no ef- 
fect upon the intermediate profits of the 
mill. Or, again, suppose that at the time 
of the delivery to the carrier the ma- 
chinery of the mill had been in other 
respects defective, then also the same re- 
sults will follow. 

“Here it is true that the shaft was 
actually sent back to serve as a model 
for a new one, that the want of a new 
one was the only cause of the stoppage 
of the mill, that the loss of profits really 
arose from not sending down the new 
shaft in proper time, and that this arose 
from the delay in delivering the broken 
one to serve as a model. But it is ob- 
vious that, in the great multitude of 
cases of millers sending off broken shafts 
‘to third persons by a carrier under ordi- 
nary circumstances, such consequences 
would not in all probability have oc- 
curred, and these special circumstances 
were never communicated by the plain- 
tiff to the defendant. 

“It follows, therefore, that the loss of 
profit here cannot reasonably be consid- 
ered such a consequence of breach of 
contract as could have been fairly and 
reasonably contemplated by both these 
parties when they made this contract; 
for such loss would neither have flowed 
naturally from the breach of this con- 
tract in the great multitude of such cases 
occurring under ordinary circumstances, 
nor were the special circumstances, which 
perhaps would have made it a reasonable 
and natural consequence of such breach 
of contract, communicated to or known 
by the defendant.” 

A. L. H. Srnreer. 





American fruit and fish canning con- 
cerns are investigating the possibilities 
of establishing factories in the Philip- 
pines, states Eastern Engineering. 
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Several years ago an elderly “first- 
nighter” was discussing the actors he 
had seen, and was dwelling upon the 
merits of Booth, Barrett and McCul- 
lough. He spoke also of Forrest, Toole 
and Hare. He knew Irving. The scene 
of his little discourse is extremely vivid, 
and, the season of the year being Christ- 
mas, I am reminded of the correct, 
rather elegant little figure standing be- 
fore the evening fire of his study and 
of his candid impressions of the theatre 
of the past. He spoke very much to 
the point, his quick, decisive utterances 
in no way resembling the senile mono- 
logues one sometimes hears from the 
playgoers of his day. Perhaps it is a 
mistake to refer to his extended thespian 
interest as something of the past; it was 
inclusive of all the actors he had ever 
seen. As I say, he was a great admirer 
of the actors I have mentioned; Irving 
he thought remained too late in life upon 
the boards. Upon the genius of Edwin 
Booth he dwelt at length; of Booth play- 
ing with Barrett; of his father, Junius 
Brutus Booth, and the two brothers, 
John Wilkes Booth and Junius Brutus 
Booth, Jr., the latter who, in spite of 
playing many parts, remained in com- 
parative obscurity. 

“Now then,” I said, “you have seen 
them all,—a lifetime of theatre-going,— 
and there is a question I should like to 
ask. Booth, Barrett, McCullough and the 
rest,—how does their art stand in your 
opinion with the art of Richard Mans- 
field? The word art does not cover all 
that I mean. Let us imagine Mansfield 
in alternating performances with any 
of the earlier actors of your choice. Sup- 
posing this anachronism were possible, 
how would the aggregate of all that 
makes an actor be balanced in the favor 
of either one?” 

“Mansfield,” he said, “was the greatest 
actor I have ever seen. 

“As a matter of fact, the subtilty of 
Mansfield’s acting was far superior to 
anything the earlier generation had to 
offer us. The earlier generation were in- 
clined to rant. Barrett ranted in his best 
scenes; but the people of the period de- 
manded ranting scenes and were inclined 
to judge an actor by the power of his 
lungs. As George Ade has since re- 
minded us, ‘Any one can play Ingomar 
with a bass voice and a buffalo robe.’” 

The elderly first-nighter drew a vol- 
ume from his shelves and quoted a pas- 
sage from an address delivered by 
Richard Mansfield at the University of 
Chicago in 1898: “If I am playing a 
great réle of Shakespeare, then I need a 
large body of a voice. If I am playing 
Richard III, as we play it, then I have 
to begin as a young man of character, 
gradually developing until he becomes 
old and steeped in sin; and then through 
long hours of talking I must have that 
same immense power of voice at the end 
of the play that-I had at the commence- 
ment, and yet I must have an entirely 
different quality of voice. Do you stop 
to realise that matter? Do you stop to 
think that in the old days it was a very 
well-known fact that Edmund Kean, Mr. 
Kemble, or even Edwin Forrest, when he 
came to the last of the act, and he cried: 
‘A horse! A horse! My kingdom for a 
horse!’ was very hoarse? Nobody heard 
it; he didn’t have any voice left; but 
today we have studied so to guard our- 
selves as to gradually develop the voice, 
so that at the end of the play we are as 
fresh and as voiceful as when we start- 
ed.” 

Returning to the hearth my host con- 
tinued his eulogy of Mansfield: “Not a 
period, not a school, but a divine in- 
terpretation of an art that was lost 
when Mansfield died. Aside from Mans- 
field’s technique, delicacy and poetic 
feeling, aside from his refinement and 
subtilty, the very wonder of the man 
in all that he did made him less an at- 
tribute to the theatre than the theatre 
itself an attribute to his genius. 

“Consider,” said the elderly _first- 





nighter, “the Mansfield repertoire of one 
week, and remember as you do so that 
these repertoire seasons were often on 
the road. A week’s repertoire might, 
and often did, consist of the following 
réles: the suave ‘Beau Brummell,’ the 
dual ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ the 
youthful, exuberant Prince Karl in ‘Old 
Heidelberg, the roué Baron’ Chevrial 
in ‘A Parisian Romance’ and the aged 
misanthrope ‘Ivan, the Terrible.’ It is 
strange that the man did not break be- 
fore he reached the triumph of his 
career: The marvel of Mansfield is that 
he lived to play ‘Peer Gynt.’” 

The fire itickered and threw shadows 
on the wall, and above the bookcase a 
steel engraving of David Garrick seemed 
to give silent approval as the man who 
had seen so many plays resumed: “Mans- 
field was saturated in the symbolism of 
‘Peer Gynt’ and it reacted upon his sen- 
sitive being in such a way that the al- 
ready highly strung chords it played up- 
on could not remain both human and in- 
tact. ‘Peer Gynt’ was worthy of Mans- 
field, indeed, but in immortalizing the 
character his life became the forfeit; the 
sacrifice to his art. 

“Do not mistake the symbolism of 
‘Peer Gynt.’ Ibsen is clarity itself. 
There is ‘the Boyg’ in the mountain road, 
for example: One cannot pass ‘the Boyg,’ 
though all manner of men have tried. 
It is there for the purpose of thwarting 
all that is greatest in the efforts of hu- 
manity, and there it will remain. It is 
only the remnants of higher things that 
the world is content to call men’s best. 

“Mansfield belonged to no generation 
of actors. He was as isolated during 
the period of his life as he would be 
now. At the time of Mansfield’s death 
Joseph Jefferson had played one réle for 
over twenty years (unless we include an 
occasional Yankee-accented Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger), Beerbohm Tree with an im- 
pediment in his speech held audiences 
for no reason other than that they were 
used to him, and the memory of Irving’s 
last performances was that of an old 
actor whose voice did not carry particu- 
larly well. 

“But Mansfield!—the youth in the 
claret and green costume of ‘Peer Gynt’ 
was twenty.” 

In speaking of the fatalism of “Peer 
Gynt” the elderly first-nighter remarked 
upon the deaths of Ibsen, Grieg, who 
composed the incidental music of “Peer 
Gynt,” and Mansfield,—all within the 
same year. 

J * 

December twenty-third. It being past 
one of the clock, I partook of a dish of 
meat, and then made merry with a piece 
of Cheshire cheese. Thence to a book 
stall for a book by H. G. Wells for a 
Christmas gift. The dealer trieth to sell 
me a book by Caroline Wells, and is ex- 
ceeding vexd in consequence, she being 
the only Wells he hath. Whereupon I 
make a pun upon the proper noun Wells, 
converting it with no mean drollery into 
the plural of a well such as containeth 
ink. (Ink-Wells.) 

Thence to purchase sundry Christmas 
gifts. A gift for a child costeth four 
pounds three shillings and sixpence. The 
children of today liketh not spools and 
such playthings. 

It snowed hard this morning and was 
be cold, and my’ nose was much swelled 
with cold. I made to purchase under- 
clothing, it being two pieced garments I 
seek, The draper shewed me a cotton 
thing which he calleth a “union-suit,” it 
being made in one piece and of an inch 
in thickness. 

In the evening I did invite Mr. Blow 
to attend Mr. Koenig’s Gaiety playhouse 
on Washington street. When he arriveth 
he tells me that he hath brought his wife. 
At the play a low fellow striketh his 
companion with a stick, which I regret is 
not to the liking of my guests though in 
sooth the audience is greatly pleased. 
Thence we did depart on our ways. So 
to bed. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 24.—Financial 
conditions in the United States and Eu- 
rope are shaping themselves in a way to 
indicate that the early months of 1922 
will see some highly interesting develop- 
ments in international finance. One vital 
consideration relates to the German posi- 
tion and the efforts to be made by the 
allied nations in bringing about a settle- 
ment of the reparations demands. It 
was expected that Germany would meet 
her January payment at least, but now 
that she has announced her inability to 
meet that demand, or the smaller sum 
due in February, the whole status of 
her financial position excites renewed in- 
terest everywhere. 


GERMANY AND THE MARKETS 


It is expected that some way will be 
found to bring about a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem and at the same time 
provide for the safeguarding of those 
markets which would be most easily in- 
fluenced by heavy unloading of German 
merchandise. An important problem of 
international finance now is how to force 
Germany to meet her obligations and at 
the same time prevent a show of force 
or any such action as would bring about 
unfortunate complications. 

The feeling is gaining ground that the 
reparations settlement must be revised, 
and that it will be necessary to make the 
terms easier for Germany. At the same 
time it is felt that the present German 
government has been very weak in not 
imposing severe enough taxation and in 
supporting subsidies and other financial 
policies which have almost ruined the na- 
tion. The real problem has to do with 
making Germany impose severe enough 
taxation to insure a response from her 
people. 

It is easy to see that the whole world 
outlook, from a financial standpoint, 
would be materially improved if it was 
possible permanently to solve the Ger- 
man problem. It is quite possible that 
American banking interests may enter 
the situation later on, although senti- 
ment in this country at the moment 
would not favor a huge loan to Germany 
by American banks and investors. It 
would be very difficult to place a Ger- 
man government loan in the United 
States, except it was limited to virtually 
such a sum as German residents of this 
country and their immediate friends 
would take. 


TRADE CONDITIONS 


Exceptional interest is being manifest- 
ed in the business situation by people 
whose investment operations are often 
based largely on financial developments. 
The outlook is interesting, but there are 
enough uncertainties to remind people 
that the financial situation is still very 
abnormal, and there is no justification 
for the belief held by some that there 
will be quick revival in various quarters. 
Some of the best experts do not believe 
in any immediate revival in stock mar- 
ket conditions. The people are not yet 
speculating, and it is not known when 
they will begin on the old scale again. 

The main factor that is keeping the 
stock market back is general recognition 
that business improvement has not been 
what a few months ago high experts 
thought it would be by this time. There 
is a undertone to trade in some 
lines, but the volume of business is not 
sufficient to indicate that the buying pub- 
lic ‘is inclined to purchase merchandise in 
large quantities unless the price quoted 
by the sellers is very reasonable. The 
American people are taking a more 

rominent part in world finance, and it 
ooks as if the forthcoming conference 
of foreign exchange bankers at London 
will be of great value in straightening 
out the international tangle. 

The country is giving a good account 


of itself, however, in many ways. The 
situation, compared with one year ago, is 
much stronger, and there is reason to 
believe that it will continue to improve, 
although the betterment will be slow. 
The average business man, as well as the 
average broker, has come to the conclu- 
sion that borrowed money is not his own 
money, and that scrupulous care must 
be taken to prevent depressing develop- 
ments. 
THE NEW YEAR 


A money market expert had this to 
say concerning the probable trend or in- 
vestment sentiment after the new year is 
ushered in: “The American people are 
not yet in a mood to speculate in any 
large way, but there is a genuine desire 
on the part of most prominent men to 
help toward the solution of serious prob- 
lems abroad. It is evident that we are 
fast losing our provincialism, and that 
the time is near at hand when the United 
States, like other great nations, will be 
asked to do its part toward stabilizing 
exchange rates and creating in this coun- 
try an increased demand for various for- 
eign products. 

“It looks as if there would be in- 
creased buying power manifested, and 
that after the turn of the year business 
would show up better, with decided in- 
creases in certain industries which are 
now operating on part time. The indi- 
cations are that the country will come 
through all right, but unless all signs fail 
it will require splendid leadership and 
initiative to put the nation over on the 
buying side in any great upward move- 
ment. 

“It is felt that far-reaching develop- 
ments must come from the great dis- 
armament conference at Washington 
and, while such affairs might lead to 
great depression in some quarters, the 
fact is that the nation is making sus- 
tained headway, although of the hand- 
to-mouth order. The railroads will make 
an excellent November showing, but some 
of the companies will have little or no 
surplus to pay dividends with.” 


FINANCING THE RAILROADS 


The large roads are making a suffi- 
ciently improved showing to indicate that 
the transportation industry has turned 
the corner, and that better times are 
ahead for the railroads. Some have al- 
ready given large orders for new equip- 
ment, and others will follow suit as soon 
as they have the funds in hand or are 
able to.market new securities with which 
to meet such expenditures. Railroad se- 
curities are coming into better demand, 
and slowly but surely the investing public 
is regaining its confidence in such issues 
as a prime form of investment. 

By next. spring it is believed that a 
large volume of railroad financing will 
be undertaken, for by that time it is 
expected that all traffic returns will make 
a better showing. On the other hand, it 
is realized that the reduction in various 
classes of rates will reduce earnings 
somewhat, although it is felt that, with 
wages lower and operating expenses con- 
siderably reduced, the carriers will be in 
position to show a relatively clean bill 
of health. 

As To 1922 

Very interesting forecasts are being 
published touching the probable trend of 
business during the new year, and it is 
evident that most bankers and business 
men are inclined to take a cautiously 
optimistic view of the future. Some of 
the shrewdest judges believe that the 
situation will work out all right if the 
country continues to live frugally and 
without a resumption of speculative tac- 
tics. In some quarters it is felt that 
something like normal operations will be 
resumed before the end of 1922. 

There are those, however, who contend 


that readjustment has not been com- 
pleted, and that more liquidation will be 
the order in those lines where the price 
reductions have not reached a level at 
which the public will be willing to buy in 
quantity. It is felt, however, that this 
movement must be completed, for it is 
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essential to enlarge production and _ re- 
establish business upon a safe price basis 
again. While wages have been reduced 
in a way, it will be necessary for the 
country to develop a less costly method 
of doing business, before sustained re- 
covery will be possible. 








RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 
price for 1913 being rated as 100, by months and years since January, 1913, as estimated 


by the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics: 




















TUNE 2ocse Cen peasenace 135 119 170 
TOF ccccccccccccccece 137 125 176 
BOE ccccccessvccece 138 128 182 
UMNO Scceccevens 133 132 176 
OCtODer .ccccccscccece 138 143 176 
November ........+++. 133 144 176 
December .......++.++ 134 147 166 
1918— ‘ 

Average for year.... 165 156 175 
JORORTD eeiccctcccesecs 1 161 168 
February 161 170 
MEOPER ccccccceccccecss 151 171 
BOG cesecocccvccesese 148 175 
BE cs esececccccesoese 148 177 
GUMO ceccccessscccsess 146 179 
July Foenecccvccece 148 179 
August ... 153 177 
September 161 177 
October 166 175 
November .. 173 175 
December 176 175 

1919— 

Average for year 174 174 179 
TARUBLY .occccccccces - 1765 175 175 
EE 174 174 175 
March ..... ee TTT TTY. 177 166 175 
APT ccccccccccccccces 182 169 175 
BER ccccvcvcccveccess 187 167 175 
June .. scovccesee Sen 169 177 
July oe ee 1838 169 179 
August ......... e ee 1977 174 180 
September ....... cove 376 176 180 
OCOteODer ..cccece ccoocce 165 180 180 
November ........++ - 162 184 182 
December ....... eccee 161 188 182 

1920— 

Average for year.... 177 188 205 
TANUBIY .ccccccccses - 166 187 195 
February . - 167 188 198 
March .. - 168 187 200 
April .. eo 1979 183 200 
BAY cccccccccccecs coo 299 182 205 
JUNE 2.00000 eccecces 191 182 211 
SMF ccccvcccccvcses eee 202 188 213 
August ......... eococe 196 191 213 
September .......... ++ 193 193 213 
October .....ccceee coe. 188 194 211 


November ,..... 


December .......+++++ 160 189 193 
1921— 
January ....ssseeeeeee 163 183 193 





February ........ 


March .cccccccces coco 167 171 188 
APPEL scccccccccces eoe 160 167 184 
MAY ccccccccccccccccce 160 162 177 
TUNE .occceee Sececsece 160 160 175 
TOY scsccccccccoeve eos 868 157 173 
BMBOR cccccecccccccee 3080 161 173 
September .........+++ 154 158 171 
October ..... Secvvee oe 366 160 170 


November .......-.++. r 


Year and month— Round Po- 
1913— steak Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 

Average for year.... 100 100 100 100 1 100 100 100 100 100 
SEE ca cvcccscccece 92 100 100 100 94 99 91 106 108 107 
February .......e.s006 93 100 100 100 95 99 90 100 91 108 
March .......- ecccocse 96 100 100 100 97 99 88 99 77 108 
EE dedineasdénbesee 99 100 100 100 99 99 87 98 73 106 
BME eccccescccccnces - 100 99 100 101 100 99 91 97 76 94 
TUNE ccccccccrccccscce 101 99 100 101 101 99 104 97 81 92 
July evoececcsevess - 104 99 100 101 104 100 110 100 87 91 
RUBE .ccccccscceces 104 99 100 100 105 100 109 102 96 92 
September ........+++ 104 100 100 100 104 100 110 104 109 98 
QCtODSP cccccccccccese 104 101 100 99 103 100 106 101 121 100 
November .......+s0+5 102 102 100 99 101 100 107 99 144 101 
December .......+.0s5 101 102 100 99 99 100 106 98 138 104 

1914— 

Average for year.... 106 100 112 104 102 101 108 108 102 94 
January ....sceecceees 102 102 110 98 98 100 108 95 126 104 
February ........+++ - 102 102 110 99 98 100 108 94 106 93 
March ...... Seecedoce 103 101 110 99 99 100 107 93 90 92 
APPEL cccccee obseneaee 103 100 110 99 99 100 105 91 74 86 
BOF ccccccccvcccccecs 105 100 110 99 99 100 112 91 77 85 
TUNE wcccceee Ccncesees 106 100 110 99 100 100 132 93 82 88 
TANF codececccccecs ese 109 100 110 98 101 101 155 95 87 89 
August ........ 113 100 112 106 107 101 111 143 96 94 
September .. 110 100 114 113 108 101 105 145 107 98 
October ... 107 101 114 111 106 101 89 132 113 98 
November 105 101 114 112 104 101 83 113 131 103 
December 103 101 116 113 103 101 84 110 139 103 

1915— 

Average for year.... 103 99 124 126 100 104 89 120 93 
January ........ eoece 02 101 120 124 101 104 85 110 129 101 
February ........eee08 100 100 126 138 99 104 84 118 98 98 
MEAPER cccccccccccsecce 99 99 126 136 98 104 82 120 74 94 
BRT cccccccvcccecces 100 99 126 137 98 104 86 122 76 94 
BIA ccccseccccscceces 103 98 128 139 98 104 89 124 76 91 
June . 105 98 128 130 99 104 99 126 78 90 
STUY wccccccccceses - 107 98 126 125 100 104 85 127 81 90 
BUBOR cocccccccvcccce 107 99 126 124 100 104 82 123 88 88 
September .......... + 106 99 124 117 100 104 79 118 101 88 

; 666 rience teens 104 100 124 113 101 104 94 111 117 92 
November .......+.+:+ - 102 100 122 113 101 104 97 119 133 95 
December .......++e0% 101 100 122 114 101 104 106 124 135 101 

1916— 

Average for year.... 110 102 130 135 106 105 155 - 146 109 103 
January 100 122 120 101 105 136 123 123 100 
February 100 124 126 101 104 141 125 101 99 
March 100 124 120 103 104 140 137 82 105 
April 99 124 119 104 104 138 145 79 108 
BURP coccceseccesvsvcs 99 124 119 1056 104 140 166 82 97 
TUNE cccccsccccscccece 99 124 117 107 105 167 158 87 95 
SOIT peccceccecosccece 100 124 116 107 105 134 160 93 3 
AUBUSt 2c ccccccccccces 101 126 134 108 105 141 155 105 95 
September ........... 115 102 136 148 110 105 161 141 120 102 
OCtCOREP cccccccccccces 111 105 144 155 110 105 165 149 132 109 
TEGVOMIDOP wcccccccvece 108 109 150 174 til 105 198 157 149 114 
WOCOMBSP occccccvcccs 107 112 138 167 110 105 198 161 154 118 

1917— 

Average for year.... 130 125 164 211 152 119 253 169 139 127 
TANUBTY oe cccscccccece 111 112 140 171 110 105 225 146 158 118 
February .......+00+5 117 112 142 171 114 104 290 148 147 122 
TEL, Cbuwcccctcceees 119 112 144 174 123 104 297 160 101 121 
APTI wncccccccccccese 130 114 150 206 141 108 339 175 112 133 

266 155 121 352 183 116 122 


264 195 215 565 462 153 187 
267 200 215 606 485 155 175 
264 203 214 524 482 166 177 
255 203 210 294 416 184 175 


197 166™ 121 153 162 139 148 
194 155 113 147 176 121 150 
179 164 106 135 176 99 145 
173 161 101 129 153 97 111 
179 159 101 159 142 101 105 
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“Abroad,” said Lady Muriel Caven- 
dish at a dinner in Newport, “celery is 
never eaten raw. I serve raw celery, 
however, when I entertain American 
guests. 

“At my shooting box in Donegal I 
served raw celery one November evening 
to some Americans. My butler’s assist- 
ant, a country lad, gaped at the Ameri- 
cans eating the celery, and finally I 
heard him whisper to the butler behind 
his hand: 

“*Pat, look at the bla’guards atin’ all 
the flowers.’ ” —Los Angeles Times. 
_ * 

Two Negro soldiers who were return- 
ing from France at the close of the war 
were discussing what they would do when 
they returned to Richmond, Va. “What 
ire you going to do, Elijah?” asked one. 

“Well, Alexander,” said the other as he 
looked dreamily across the steamer’s rail 
it the horizon beyond, “when I get back 
to Richmond I’m going to put on white 
shoes, white pants, a white coat, an’ a 
white tie, an’ I’m going to walk down a 
street with white folks. What are you 
going to do, Alexander?” 

“Huh!” came the reply. “I’m going to 
put on black shoes, black pants, a black 
coat, an’ a black tie, and I’m going to 
walk down the street, too—behin’ yo’ 
hearse !” —Brooklyn Citizen. 

- 7 

Mistress: “I see you continually talk- 
ing to that young man at the gate, Mary. 
Are you engaged to him?” 

Mary: “No, mum; not as yet, but I 
keep company with him. He’s very well 
brought up, quiet and melancholy like.” 

—Tatler (London). 
_ x 

Mrs. Jones was entertaining some of 
her son’s little friends. “Willie,” she said, 
iddressing a six-year-old, who was en- 
joying a plate of cold beef, “are you sure 
you can cut your own meat?” 

The child, who was making desperate 
efforts with his knife and fork, replied: 
“Yes, thanks. I’ve often had it as tough 
as this at home.” 

The Christian-Evangelist. 
- - 

Cleaner of Artist’s Studio: “Such a 
mess in ’ere, Mrs. Baggs, they must ’a’ 
bin in a state last night.” 

Second Ditto: “Shameful, I calls it; 
and then ’as the cheek to say it’s their 
artistic temperance.”—London Opinion. 

* - 

Customer: “How can one tell the imi- 
tation pearls from the real?” 

Salesman: “Ah, madam, you do not 
tell—you just keep it to yourself.” 


—Judge. - 


* * 


The fresh cream puffs in Tony’s win- 
dow looked inviting, and an interested 
housekeeper stepped inside to inquire 
the price. 

“Fifteena centa da doz,” replied the 
smiling shopkeeper, wiping his hands on 
his apron preparatory to filling a box. 

“Why !” exclaimed the lady, “that’s re- 
markably cheap. I usually have to pay 
four times-as much.” 

“She’s cheapa all right,” confided 
Tony. “Da healt’ office phone I gotta 
close uppa da shop right off. My girl, 
Carlotta, gotta da measle.” 

—Wroe’s Writings. 
* ~ 

The principal of a certain school prid- 
ed himself on the speed with which his 
pupils went through the fire drill. When 
he asked them, “What would you chil- 
dren do if I told you there was a fire in 
the building?” the answer he had taught 
them rolled with astonishing glibness 
from their tongues. ; 

One day Dr, Henry Van Dyke was to 
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lecture to the Epes In introducing 
him the principal asked, “Now, children, 
what would you do if I told you that 
Dr. Henry Van Dyke was to lecture 
here today?” 

And 300 voices responded in singsong, 
“We would rise promptly, put away our 
books and then quietly and without dis- 
order, but as quickly as possible, file out 
to the street.” —Youth’s Companion. 

. * 


According to a weekly journal there 
are now 10,999 telegraph messengers 
working in London. Originally there 
were 11,000, but one got disqualified for 
running. —Punch. 

+ * 

“James, have you whispered today 
without permission?” 

“Only wunst.” 

“Leroy, should James 
wunst ?” 

“No’m; he should have said twict.” 

—Winnipeg Tribune. 


have said 


Teacher: “What made Xenophon fa- 
mous?” 
Willie Doo: “Spellin’ his name so no 
one could pronounce it.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum: charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








LARGE MINNESOTA MILL HAS OPEN- 
ings for experienced salesmen in Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Kentucky. If 
you can produce address 265, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced and ca- 
pable man to act in executive 
capacity in general charge of 
sales. This is exceptional op- 
portunity for the right man to 
become associated and to ac- 
quire an active interest with one 
of the largest and best mills in 
the Northwest. Must be man of 


wide experience and proven 
ability to produce results in 
large way. Give full particu- 


lars in writing; correspondence 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 262, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN TO COVER NORTHERN OHIO 
territory, carload and local shipments, by 
large Ohio mill grinding spring wheat; 
do not apply unless you can produce re- 
sults; one living in Akron, Canton or 
Youngstown preferred; state salary. Ad- 
dress 273, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HAVE OPENING ‘FOR BRIGHT YOUNG 
man capable of taking charge of manu- 
facturing. end of progressive milling and 
feed manufacturing industry;- will make 
reasonable investment to right party; can 
show unlimited possibilities; don’t answer 
unless you are a hustler. Address ,.274, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references. Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN WITH SEVEN YEARS’ 
experience in Kansas and Missouri wants 
connection with Kansas mill Jan. 1. Ad- 
dress 808, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 





AS HEAD MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
with both hard and soft wheat; would 
prefer mill of 300 bbls or over; am mar- 
ried and desire a steady position; can 
come at once. Address Box 166, Logan, 
Mont. 


HIGH GRADE MILLER DESIRES POSI- 
tion in mill of 500 to 2,000 bbis capacity, 
as head miller; hard or soft wheat; best 
of references from past employers. Ad- 
dress 806, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ COUNTRY MILL- 
ing and five years’ banking experience, 
and am looking for a position in a mill 
or cash grain office; first class refer- 
ences, Address 249, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL OR 
larger mill; my work gets the results you 
need; 28 years’ experience in milling, win- 
ter and spring wheat mills; handle any 
system; references furnished; 10 days’ no- 
tice to make ga change. Address 264, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


PARTY HAVING 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
handling export business for Kansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma mills, wants position with 
good southwestern mill as export manager; 
have large acquaintance with flour buyers 
in Latin American countries; can organize 
export department for first class mill de- 
siring to enter that field; reliable refer- 
ences. Address F. R. Velarde, 409 East 
Boulevard, El Paso, Texas, 


ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER, AUDI- 
tor—Thoroughly trained and experienced 
mill office executive, familiar with all 
branches of flour mill accounting and of- 
fice work, open for position about Jan. 1; 
qualified to install systems; experience 
covers both northwestern and southwest- 
ern milling; age 32; married; highest ref- 
erences furnished; best of reasons for 
making change. Address 260, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. . 


YOUNG MAN EXPERIENCED IN THE 
selling end of the milling and grain busi- 
ness desires position in sales department 
of a mill; graduate of high school, with 
three years’ experience in Kansas mill 
office under sales manager; capable of 
handling all correspondence and salesmen; 
speedy and accurate stenographer, and 
bookkeeper; desires place where there is 
a future for one interested in selling flour 
and willing to work; best of references 
can be furnished as to ability, initiative, 
habits, etc; now employed by a 1,500-bbl 
Kansas mill. Address 272, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 




















MILLS FOR SALB AND TO LEASE 








ONE OF THE BEST 80-BBL MILLS FOR 
sale at a big sacrifice. Inquire 235, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 175-BBL PLANSIFTER 
mill in operation in modern county seat 
town of richest section of Minnesota, 35 
miles to nearest mill; located on private 
ground with side track; can give clear 
title; would sell at sacrifice price for cash 
or take other real estate clear or nearly 
so in exchange; owner wishes to retire, 
Address 271, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—EITHER 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout with 
modern machinery, 650,000-bu’ elevator, 
good warehouses, coal houses and stable; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill is 
situated in one of the best wheat districts; 
is in full operation, with good trade con- 
nections; reason for selling, ill health of 
one of the partners; this plant will be sold 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. Apply 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 
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FOR SALE—A 400-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, good water power; less than 60 per 
cent of value; good transit privileges; 
sidetracks to two trunk lines. Address 
263, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR TWO- 
pair-high feed mills, 9x24’s; one 36-in 
flaking roll; one 9x30 double stand of 
rolls; motor driven attrition mills; Nor- 
dyke & Marmon square . sifters. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WARNING 


We hereby give notice that 
Harry Kostial no longer repre- 
sents us in any capacity. Any 
one to whom he presents cre- 
dentials is requested to telephone 
or telegraph us immediately. 
Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
532 Bourse Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 





Russell’s Reports W*4,,,;. 


Wheat ‘Prices and demand 
Flour GC — Daily cables world’s crops 
a Milling—Demand and prices 


jan we assist you! 


ews, Incorporated 
NEW YORE 


* 


‘8 
13 Water Street 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York OHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


















PURIN 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 











UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of The UNION 

DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 

* The Sack That Sells Your Flour” 

Principal Offices - Woolworth Building » New York 








perts in Liquida: laims. 


their collection. We Also Hi 


RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost — and profits. We Are Ex- 

ting C n’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find an 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


1 liability, will undertake 
Serdar Matters. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Send for listdf Am 


DAMS 





Waterpower developments our specialty for 18 years. 135 BUILT TO DATE. 
sen Dams in your vicinity, cost 
AMBURSEN CONSTRUCTION CO., Inc., 


data, literature, photos. 
New York, Atlanta, Kansas City 













































December 28, 1921 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





SPERRY 


SPECIAL 


69 


SPERRY FLOUR (0 


U-S-A: 








CaTs 


SPERRY FLOUR C0. 


of Successful 
Milling 
Operations 


AMERICAN INDIAN 








SAN FRANCISCO, U.S.A. 


HARD WHEAT FLOUR 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 








In what experts pronounce “America’s Finest Flouring Mills,” 
located on tide water with docking facilities for any steamer 
afloat, we manufacture from choicest Eastern Hard wheat and 
choicest of Western wheats, flours suitable for every purpose. 


We believe it will benefit you to keep in touch with us. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY 


Oable Address: Copgs: Western Union, Bentley's, Riverside 1901, SEATTLE 
“EFEMco”’ Lieber’s, A B © 5th Edition 0. & A. 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels THE DALLES, OREGON, U.S. A. 








Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 


Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 


Capacity, 1,000 Barre! 
Oohes ABO, 5th Taition, Western Union 








Centennial Mill Company 
Head Office: 503-506 Central Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


We have Mills in the Wheatfields 


and Mills on Tidewater Cables, “CENTENNIAL,” All Codes 





COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Oregon’s Most Modern Mill 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 

















SEATTLE FLOUR MILLS 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A. 


. | 7 4 Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily 
Mill L on T Cable Address: ““HaMLOow,’” Seattle 





CROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Daily Sugeeiy 
.700 Barrels 











Pendleton Roller Mills 


Straight Club Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
PENDLETON, OREGON 


Capacity, 800 Barrels a Day 


Columbia River Milling Co. 


Millers of Blue-Stem Patent, Cracker and 
Pastry Flours 


MS ilbur and Hartline, Washington Wilbur * Washington 








HE OLYMPIC MILLS are con- 

tinually grinding the choicest 
wheats from the Northwest into high 
grade flours, packed under these 
widely oo brands. 


Olympic Morning Glory 


The Peacock Mill Co. 


FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 








MITSUI & CO., LTD. 


Pe aaany~ songuns of = ager and FLOUR 


ead Office merican Bank Bldg. 
TORO. JAPAN SEATTLE. WASH. 


Cable Address: 702 Wilcox poon Bite. 
“Mrrsvr”’ PORTLAND, 





Dayton Cascadia PLM Best 





The Portland Flouring Mills Co. 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘PorTFLOUR”’ 

Branch Offices: Memphis, Tennessee, 
San cisco, California. 
Tenten Sevasies: Meer Wilioms & Co.. Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 


Brunswick Building, Liverpool; nbar Robinson .Cod 
Bros. Oo., Ltd., Alexandra Building, Hong Cable ‘Address: “Pomxco” 


Oorrespondence Solicited 








Pocatello Flour Mills Company 
Lessee of Tur Pocate.to Mitiue & Exevator Co. 


ye of high-grade soft wheat, biscuit and pastry flour. 
Also hard winter wheat flour, milled from Idaho wheat. 
Wheat shippers. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO 



































PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





